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THE SWEDISH ROMANCES.* 


Wirnovt, perhaps, carrying our ad- 
miration of Miss Bremer so far as 
some of our contemporaries appear to 
have carried theirs, we should be 
guilty of injustice towards both her 
and her excellent translator were we 
not to admit that they have laid 
more than us under a heavy weight 
of obligation. ‘They have done good 
service to paper-makers, printers, 
publishers, and circulating libraries ; 
they have managed between them to 
revive a taste which was on the very 
point of expiring; they have occu- 
pied ground which, but for them, 
must, ere long, have become empty, 
for even novelists themselves will 
cease at last to write if they can find 
nobody to purchase their manu- 
scripts. ‘To be sure, Mr. James has 
for many years past sent forth his 
two or three romances annually, and 
Mr. Cooper, in like manner, con- 
tinues to write on. But Mr. James 
and Mr. Cooper will, if we mistake 
not, grow tired ere long of their 
unprofitable trade, and like Sir Ed- 
ward Lytton Bulwer, aim, if they 
be ambitious, at fame through some 
other channel. Neither have the 
places of these worn-out weavers of 
fiction been supplied by story-tellers 
of greater promise than their own. 
Wherefore, we had begun to suspect, 
either that reading in the abstract 
must cease to be a fashionable 


amusement, or else that the masses 
meditated a revolution in all their 
habits of study, when suddenly 
there broke in upon us _ these 
importations from remote Scandi- 
navia, and our theory went to the 
wall. The age of novel-reading is 
not yet over. ‘That which we wanted 
was indeed novelty, and nothing more 
or less, and Miss Bremer’s works 
possessing some share of this quality, 
besides a full average portion of still 
more striking merits, they have taken, 
through the medium of Mrs. Howitt’s 
excellent translations, a creditable 
place in public favour. 

We are glad, on account of both 
ladies, but especially for the sake of 
our own gifted countrywoman, that 
the case should be so. She has exe- 
cuted her task well, and done it, too, 
in the face of many and grave dis- 
couragements. Miss Bremer, also, is 
a writer, a more familiar acquaintance 
with whom makes more than amends 
for the light labour of affecting it. 
We admit that she has her faults. 
Her skill as a story-teller is of the 
humblest order. She has no drama- 
tic power about her, and her poetic 
enthusiasm, of which she seems to 
possess her share, hurries her at 
times into perfect drivelling. But, to 
counterbalance this, she has an eye 
for observing the peculiarities of 
soc*al life, and she makes good use of 
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it among her country-people. Nei- 
ther must we stop here. Miss Bre- 
mer is no unsuccessful student of 
human nature. She understands 
character and describes it well; she 
is a capital delineator of habits of 
speaking, and acting, which she con- 
nects, by a subtle, yet an intimate 
chain, with the habits of thinking 
from which they arise. Moreover, 
Miss Bremer is, in the true sense of 
the term, a Christian moralist. Born 
in a land where the domestic virtues 
are more generally disregarded than, 
perhaps, any where else in Europe, 
Miss Bremer labours to bring about 
a better order of things; by ex- 
hibiting now the happy effects of 
keeping the feelings and passions 
under control, now by setting forth 
examples, more or less melancholy, 
of the evils that arise from their in- 
dulgence. Her religious principles, 
likewise, are just and sound at the 
bottom, though she does clothe her 
ideas from time to time in a very 
equivocal dress. Finally, Miss Bremer 
is a lady, in the highest sense of that 
term, accustomed to the best society, 
well-born, well-bred, well-educated, 
and commanding, as she deserves, 
the respect and esteem of all with 
whom she associates. If she could 
but tell all her stories as she has told 
one (of which, in due order, it will 
be our duty to make mention), she 
would deserve the rank among living 
authors which her enthusiastic trans- 
lator is anxious to assign to her. But 
while we admit that, as painters of 
manners, and, perhaps, as teachers of 
truth through the medium of fable, 
she and Miss Edgeworth may be 
classed together, the immeasurable 
superiority of the latter as a novelist 
places a wide gulf between them. 
Miss Bremer may follow her voca- 
tion for half a century to come, but 
she will never give us a Custle Rack- 
rent or a Belinda. 

Of Miss Bremer’s works, which 
are very voluminous, and threaten, 
for obvious reasons, to become more 
so, three have already put on an 
English dress, and a fourth, as we 
perceive by the advertisements, is 
about to follow their example. The 
first which appeared is called The 
Neighbours. It is a curious produc- 
tion, possessing all the excellences 
and almost all the faults of the school 
to which it belongs, and, though long 
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ere this familiar to the generality of 
our readers, seems to deserve that 
we should bestow upon it a word or 
two of analysis. 

The Neighbours is the tale of a 
young married woman’s residence for 
a single year in the district to which 
her husband conducts her. It is 
given in the shape of letters from 
the heroine herself, if heroine she 
deserves to be called, who discusses 
almost every conceivable subject ra- 
ther than her own personal adven- 
tures. It contains, literally, what the 
title would lead the reader to expect, 
sketches of the people with whom 
the letter-writer forms an acquaint- 
ance. These are, first, her husband, 
of whose very name we obtain a 
knowledge only by accident, for the 
loving spouse (and a very nice 
amiable creature she is) speaks of 
him throughout as her “ Bear.” 
There is Ma chére mére, the step- 
mother of Bear, the widow of Gene- 
ral Mansfeld, and a large landed 
proprietress ; then we have Bear's 
step - brothers, Peter and Jean 
Jacques, with their ladies, both 
newly married, Jane Maria and Eva, 
or Ebba; there is Major Stilmark 
of Adamsruhe with his wife Brita 
Kaisa, and a family of riotous 
children ; and Miss Hellevi Hausgie- 
bel, a maiden lady, inhabiting her 
own Bird's Nest and filling it with 
natural curiosities. Besides these, 
we are introduced to Mons. and Ma- 
dame Von P., with their son and 
daughters, a family which, to use 
the words of the writer, “is a collec- 
tion of unfortunate pretensions ;” and 
last of all, to the Dahls, a worthy old 
couple, who reside with their grand- 
children, of whom one only,Serena,be- 
comes our intimate, in a city of which 
we never learn the name, though in 
our correspondent’s company we pay 
it frequent visits. Ofthe mysterious 
occupant of the mansion of Ramm 
we need not stop to speak; for on 
him it is evidently Miss Bremer’s 
desire that the chief of our interests 
should centre. Yet we are con- 
strained to aver, that in the ac- 
complishment of this object the clever 
authoress fails. We don’t care one 
rush about Bruno Mansfeld, and we 
feel, as often as he comes upon the 
stage, that it is not in her character 
of a dramatist, or a romance-writer, 
that “the Swedish Miss Austin” 
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exercises the slightest control over 
us. 

The characters whom we have 
just particularised are all, it must 
be confessed, homely enough ; and 
the groupings and arrangements into 
which the authoress brings them are 
quite in keeping with their features. 
We meet them at breakfasts, at din- 
ners, at tea, and at supper. We go 
with them through all the minute 
routine of Swedish housekeeping. 
We make one in the picnics and 
boating excursions in which they re- 
create themselves, and retire again 
into ourselves, not a little edified by 
all that has been passing around us. 
And yet how much there is in the 
domestic usages both of Carlsfors and 
Rosenvyille which reminds us of what 
our own eyes have seen, and our own 
“ars heard, in “ braw Scotland ” long 
ago. ‘The character of Machére mére 
is excellently drawn. She is a wo- 
man of strong mind, of stronger pre- 
judices, of iron nerves, of indomitable 
obstinacy ; ruling her household with 
a rod of iron, yet winning the love of 
her people even amid their fears. 
All the little world of her circle 
stand in awe of her. She is 
courted, dreaded, respected, sneered 
at behind her back; and though 
perfectly well aware that such are 
the feelings with which she is every 
where and by all classes of persons 
regarded, she goes in her own 
way resolutely through life, and 
commands esteem by the very force 
of her eccentricities. ‘The old lady 
manages her farm as she does her 
household. She wears worsted stock- 
ings and hob-nailed shoes, drives 
her own carriage, lectures her own 
labourers, and now and then inflicts 
on a rebellious menial a little salu- 
tary personal chastisement. Her 
history, and it is the only one con- 
tained in the book, is this :— 

While yet young, and possessing 
an ample fortune, Ma chere mere, 
“the rich and proud Miss Barbara 
B——,” gave her hand to General 
Mansfeld. She married a widower, 
who had not only two sons of his 
own, but the son of his first wife, a 
widow when he took her to wife, to 
provide for ; and she behaved to the 
boys with sternness, indeed, as was 
her wont, but uniformly with jus- 
tice, and, in her own way, with kind- 
ness, 
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“The boys were made to observe the 
most punctilious respect in the paternal 
house; they were taught a certain pre- 
cise politeness and a French style of 
manner. Every morning, at a stated hour, 
they presented themselves before their 
parents, kissed their hands, and said, 
‘Bon jour, mon cher pére; bon jour, 
ma chere mére!’ and every evening 
in the same manner, at the appointed 
time, came the hand-kiss and the ‘ Bon 
soir, mon cher pére; bon soir, ma chére 
mére!’ (thus arose the appellation, Ma 
chére mére, which the sons always apply 
to her.) This kissing of the hand still 
remains whenever the sons and mother 
meet, although the French greeting is 
discontinued. For the rest, the stern 
stepmother allowed to her sons a deal of 
time and freedom for games and bodily 
exercises, and the enjoyment of the fresh 
air, for she thought to strengthen at the 
same time both body and mind by these 
means, and they had, in the whole, a 
happy youth.’ 


Of the appearance and manners of 
this remarkable woman when Ma- 
dame Werner becomes acquainted 
with her, the following is a sketch :— 


‘** Since I have undertaken to write the 
history of Ma chére mere, I will also 
sketch her portrait. See, then, a tall 
lady, of a large but handsome growth, 
whose figure in youth must have pos- 
sessed both symmetry and strength, 
very straight, somewhat stiff, and with 
the mien and bearing of a general. The 
countenance would be handsome, were 
not the features so strongly marked and 
the complexion so grey ; the chin, also, 
is somewhat too large and projecting. 
Round the mouth, which is furnished 
with large white teeth, a very friendly, 
pleasant smile often plays ; but when the 
sentiment is less friendly, the under lip 
closes over the upper, and gives a cha- 
racter of such stern determination as is 
not pleasing ina woman. But Ma chere 
mére is a peculiar person. Her hair is 
quite grey, and streams sometimes, but 
not in curls, forth from the helmet; 
which head-dress thrones itself solitarily 
on the stern, high, often-clouded fore- 
head. No ornament nor jewel appears 
upon her attire; but, instead, the greatest 
cleanliness is attended to, and a some. 
thing strikingly accordant and appropriate. 
Ma chére mere never is tight-laced. (In 
parenthesis let it be remarked, that I 
should not wonder if lacing up tight may 
not have something to do with our often 
being less agree able in company—the 
soul never can move freely when the 
body is in fetters.) _Her dress generally 
is of brown or grey silk ; in the morning 
the still handsome neck is covered by 
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a white handkerchief, which towards 
noon is exchanged for a standing collar, 
The hands are well made, thongh large, 
and though not always used, as we must 
confess, in the most pacific work. Ma 
chére mére has a rough voice, speaks 
loud and distinctly, makes use sometimes 
of extraordinary words, and has a vast 
many proverbs at her tongue’serd. She 
walks with great strides, often in boots, 
and swings her arms about ; still, when- 
ever it is her will to do so, she can as- 
sume a style of the highest and most 
perfect breeding. People accuse her of 
being avaricious, of mixing herself in the 
affairs of others, and with disregard of 
consequences; many, indeed, are the 
histories which are related of her; never- 
theless, every one throughout the whole 
country has the highest respect for her, 
and her word is worth a3 much as a 
king's, for the universal opinion respect- 
ing her is that she is prudent, a person 
to be relied upon, and a steadfast friend. 
This appears to me beautiful in her. She 
reminds me of Gotz Von Berlechingen ; 
and it sometimes appears to me as if deep 
and tender feeling were hidden under the 
stern exterior, and then 1 feel as if I 
might love her.” 


Madame Mansfeld becomes in due 
time the mother of a son, who, in 
personal appearance, and m the whole 
line of his mind and feelings, grows 
up to be the very counterpart of 
herself. 
control. The parent and child doat 
upon one calle, yet they are con- 
tinually in strife, and at last, secing 
that she will not indulge the ex- 
travagancies into which he runs, he 
plunders her money-chest. Now, 
with all possible respect for Miss 
Bremer’s powers, we must be per- 
mitted to observe that this is a very 
dirty trick. It is the act, not of a 
Byron, such as she evidently intends 
that we shall believe Bruno to have 
been, but of a poor, petty larceny, 
mean - hearted, and small - minded 
reptile, who does not choose to re- 
strain his base love of dissipation, 
and stoops to steal, in order that the 
means of going on in his low vices 
may be at hand. Had Bruno taken 
to the road, and, pistol in hand, 
robbed Mr. Von P ,wecould have 
forgiven it,—yea, we could imagine 
his running away from the officers of 
justice, and becoming afterwards the 
magnificent scoundrel which he ad- 
mits that he was. But a thief and a 
coward are alike incapable of any 
exploit more hazardous than the 
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filching of a pocket-handkerchief, or 
the cozening an honest tradesman. 
Miss Bremer ought not to have sunk 
even a villain-hero so low as this. 

Steal, however, this worthy does, 
not once or twice, but habitually ; 
and though his pilfering practices are 
detected and rebuked by his step- 
brother Lars Anders, — alias the 
Bear — he cannot be reclaimed from 
them. At last, however, like other 
thieves, he overshoots his mark. A 
considerable sum of money is missing. 
Ma chére mére accuses steward 
of malversation; he insinuates that 
the rogue may be nearer of kin to 
his | lady than himself, and a general 
searching of boxes ensues. In Bruno’s 
chest, already packed and roped up 
for removal to college, the missing 
treasure is found; and on that sad 
discovery all the romance of the story 
is made to turn. 

It would be a pity to destroy, by 
anticipation, the little of dramatic 
interest that attaches to this tale. 
We refrain, therefore, from describing 
the scenes that ensued upon the dis- 
covery ; the mother’s sternness, the 
son’s pride, the unyielding oe 
of both, and the flig cht of the latter 
from his home. ‘Enough is done 
when we state that the culprit, having 
disappeared one night, was long and 
anxiously expected by his mother 
and her domestics to return,—that 
he did not come back,—that his mo- 
ther shut herself up in her chamber, 
and was seen by no one for three 
years,—-that when she returned to 
lay her part in the game of life, 
1cr hair was grey, and her entire 
demeanour changed, and that her 
first act was to abandon the place 
where her happiest days had been 
spent. For she had become, long 
ere this, a widow; and continued in 
her widowhood to manage as she had 
done while the gencral was alive; 
and that, settling herself at Carlsfors, 
she grew into the sort of person 
whom Madame Werner visited 
when her husband, halting on their 


journey towards Rosenvik, brought 


his young bride to receive his step- 
mother’s blessing. 

Bruno, the dishonest son, has not 
been heard of for years. His name 
was never mentioned all the while, 
except once, accidentally, by brother 
Jean Jacques, and a terrible scene was 
the consequence ; when there arrives 
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to take possession of Ramm—the 
scene of the petty larceny trans- 
action —a strange, dark, moody, and 
mysterious personage, of whom no- 
thing more is known than that he is 
enormously rich, rides a magnificent 
horse, and plays the organ like a 
seraph. Meanwhile, Madame Wer- 
ner goes about in her cabriolet, and 
introduces herself into the houses 
of neighbours, far and near. 

‘lake a few specimens of the state 
of society which she finds there. 
Ifere she is again at Carlsfors. It 
is just before the arrival of Peter and 
Jean Jacques with their wives, and 
Ma chére méreis in a mighty bustle 
to get things in order for them. 
Might not the following serve for the 
description of one of those excellent 
Scottish maiden aunts with whom 


the last century was familiar, but of 


whom not a trace now remains ?— 


«There is something quite original and 
fresh in her disposition and manners, and 
mode of thought, and she has, without 
doubt, good understanding and great 
natural wit. The mode of managing her 
household appears to me strange ; “it is 
by a union of severity and tenderness ; 
they are at one and the same time her 
slaves and her children, and they, on 
their part, appear at once to surrender 
themselves, and obey her slightest hint. 

“One only time she and L were near 
coming to a misunderstanding: it was 
about the toilet-tables of the young wives, 
which I wished to have a little more 
luxuriously supplied ; but Ma_ chére 
mére grew angry, excited herself over 
‘the cursed luxury’ of our times, and 
over the pretensions of young women ; 
declaring that the toil et-tables should 
stand exactly as she had placed them, 
with the same covers and the same look- 
ing-glasses, as they were quite good 
enough. To allthis I remained silent, 
and therefore all was soon right again ; 
yet, after all, lam not sure whether the 
toilet-covers were not changed, as, soon 
after, Ma chére mére betook herself to 
her linen-press. 

“ To the arrangement of the chambers 
succeeded several rougher pieces of 
house business, in which 1 was invited 
to take part, ‘ For,’ said Ma chére mére, 

‘it will do you good, little fiiend, to see 
how things are managed i in a well-ordered 
household. Tt will be necessary for you 
to learn this and the other in domestic 
economy. ‘ Roasted pigeons do not fly 
down people’s throats; and one must 
look if there be any thing in the cellar, 


if one expect any thing on the table,’ 
o 
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“ When all this rammaging about, and 
this thorough house-inspection, was 
brought to an end, we sat down on a 
sofa to rest, and Ma chére mére addressed 
me in the following manner: ‘ It is only 
now and then, my dear Franziska, that I 
make such a house review, but it keeps 
every thing in order, and fills the do. 
mestics with res spect. Set the clock only 
to the right time and it will go right of 
itself, and thus one need not go about 
tick-tacking like a pendulum. 
in mind, my Franziska ’ 
affect a great deal, and make themselves 
very important with their bunch of 
keys, running for ever into the kitchen 
and store-room ;—all unnecessary labour, 
Franziska, much better is it for 
to govern her house with her head than 
with her heels ; the husband hkes that 
best, or if he do not he is a stupid fellow, 
and the wife ought then, in Heaven's 
name, to box him on the ears with her 
bunch of keys! Many ladies will have 
their servants for ever on their feet: that 
does no good ; servants must have their 
liberty and rest sometimes, one must not 
muzzle the ox that treads out the corn. 
Let your people be answerable for all 
they do; itis good fur them as well as 
the mistress. ‘lave a hold upon them 
either by the heart or by honour, and 
give them ungrndgingly whatever by 
right is theirs, for the labourer is worthy 
of his hire. But then, three or four 
times a-year, but not at any reg gular time, 
come dowa upon them lke the day of 
judgment ; turn every stone and see into 
every corner, storm like a thunder tem- 
pest, and strike down here and there at 
the right time; it will purify the house 
for many weeks.” 


Keep this 
Many ladies 


a lady 


Our little letter-writer is a very 
methodical person in her junketings. 
She metes out her time among her 


future associates, and the fir st day 
carries her to Adamsruhe, which is 
thus described :— 


‘On the borders of the estate we met 
a young girl of perhaps fourteen years 
old, ridi ng without saddle on an Oeland 
horse ; her hair was of a reddis colour, 
and, together with her dress, was in a 
state of the greatest disorder. 

** Good day, Miss Matla!’ exclaimed 
my husband to the young Amazon ; ‘are 
your father and mother at home 2’ 

** Yes,’ answered she, ‘and I'm rid- 
ing Putte to pasture.’ 

“** Now, God forfend! can that be a 
young lady ? ? exclaimed I, as she rode 
on and we drove forward. 

“¢ Yes,’ replied my husband, laconi- 
cally. 

** As soon as we arrived at the house, 
a prodigious comu.otion was occa ioned. 
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Three young men in hunting dresses were 
lounging about with at least a score of 
dogs at their heels, and no sooner had we 
made our appearance than the whole 
barking company assailed our innocent 
equipage, and were only silenced by the 
young men, much to the advantage of 
my heroism. 

‘« This place must be called Adamsruhe, 
thought I to myself. As I went through 
the entrance hall, something coming be- 
tween my feet had nearly thrown me 
down. I[t was a piece of wood; and 
looking round, I soon perceived two sly, 
young, grinning figures in one corner, 
who were preparing to bombard anew the 
peaceful guests. 1 threatened them with 
the piece of wood, and was conscious of 
a great inclination to make the wild young 
things nearer acquainted with it. But 
Bear, who was already within the tam. 
bour, called me, and 1 followed in great 
haste, that I might escape a something 
God knows what! which came with a 
great rustling close to my heels. 1 was 
angry, and yet compelled’ tolaugh. Bear 
was quite enraged when he heard what I 
had encountered.” 


The Stilmarks are a rare rough 
set, as this our first introduction to 
them might lead us to expect, yet 
madame is an old school-fellow of 
Frederika, and they become excellent 
friends in consequence. A similar 
result arises out of our inquirer’s 
introduction to a maiden lady, Miss 
Hellevi Hausgiebel, who, inhabiting 
the Bird’s Nest, disguises under an 
eccentric and somewhat flippant man- 
ner a great deal of good sense, with 
an equal portion of good breeding. 
This is her portrait :— 


“* Miss Hausgiebel belongs to that rare 
class of people, who not only can keep 
up a lively conversation themselves, but 
seem to decoy good things out of others. 
I was quite surprised to hear how witty 
Lars Anders was; he and Miss Haus. 
giebel jested one against the other, and 
bantered one another like good old 
friends. She followed us to the garden- 
door as we came away, and I fancy read 
in my eyes that I wished to make some 
apology for the remark 1 had so inadver- 
tently made when we first met; for she 
took my hand, and said, in the most cor- 
dial manner, ‘Come often to Bird’s Nest, 
my good Madame Werner; I care no- 
thing, after all, if people do say that the 
old Miss Hellevi is malicious and ridicu- 
lous. I myself have heard the report, 
but it will not occasion her one more grey 
hair than she has already. She will not 
appear so, however, to Madame Werner, 
and she is bold enough to beg you to 
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come again; and Dr. Werner, I hope, 
will accompany his wife. But remember 
this, I do not compel you—I hate com- 
pulsion in social life ; and, dear Madame 
Werner, if you should ever say to the 
doctor, “Ah! good husband, we reall 
must pay a visit to that old Miss Hellevi 
Hausgiebel—she is a wearisome person, 
but still she pressed us so!’ then I pray 
you, in Heaven’s name, not to come ; and 
even, indeed, if you were never to come 
again, Miss Hellevi would say all the 
same—the Werners are good-hearted 
people, and it would give me great plea. 
sure to see them often.’ 

««¢ But,’ said I, ‘the Werners are not so 
liberal ; they reckon confidently on seeing 
you soon at Rosenvik, and will take it ill 
if you do not come.’ 

“Ts it possible? Then I will be 
among the first to come !’ said the lively 
little lady, and, kissing our hands, flew 
away. Flew, 1 say, because she resem- 
bles a bird in so remarkable a manner ; 
all her motions are quick—too quick to be 
graceful. 

** As the cabriolet bore us slowly away 
in the peaceful, beautiful summer even- 
ing, I endeavoured to discover clearly 
what was the impression which the 
Bird’s Nest and its possessor had made 
upon me, I had experienced pleasure ; 
Miss Hausgiebel pleased me in the first 
instance, because she had so kindly 
forgiven my stupidity ; secondly, on ac- 
count of her dw elling and her philosophy 
of life: but still I was not completely 
satisfied. One but after another raised 
itself in my mind «gainst her Bird’s Nest ; 
then another but raised itself against this 
objection; and so, at last, to disentangle 
myself from this but-warfare, I deter- 
mined to draw Lars Anders into it. 

“« * Bird’s Nest,’ I began, ‘ is very neat, 

retty, and interesting ; but 

««¢ But what?’ questioned he. 

*«« But [ missa something,’ said I, ‘in 
this little museum, when I think of it as 
ahome. It seems to me as if there were 
something dry, something egotistical, in 
the w hole establishment.’ 

***How so?’ asked Lars Anders, at. 
tentively. 

““« How shall I say?’ deliberated I. 
‘It seems to me as if the love of the 
shells had dried up the heart. Whom 
does Miss Hausgiebel make happy by 
her establishment. and her life? Who is 
benefited by them?’ 

oe My dear Fanny,’ replied my hus- 
band, ‘we must take care not to judge 
too severely, and not to take that word 
benefit too one-sidedly, It is true that 
Miss Hausgiebel leads a pleasant life for 
herself, but she imparts pleasure also to 
her friends. There would exist less 
moral information and less pleasure in 
this neighbourhood, if Miss Hausgiebel 
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and her Bird’s Nest were not here. Her 
Wednesday soirées are as lively as they 
are interesting; we will often go to 
them.’ 

*¢* Now yes, Bear,’ said I, ‘ it is ver 
well that she amuses the people; it is 
very well that somebody will give them. 
selves the trouble; but still I think her 
house would be more attractive, if it 
could offer—how shall I express it?—a 
more lively human interest.’ 

***Tt is not without such a one,’ re 
turned he, ‘even though it be concealed. 
Miss Hausgiebel has a younger sister, 
who made an unhappy marriage, and, in 
consequence, became extremely unfortu- 
nate, When she was a widow, and had 
lost all her property, her sister Hellevi 
was not only her excellent friend, but 
took her to live with her, and became the 
support of her and her daughter. This 
poor lady, an estimable mother, has be- 
come averse to society through her mis- 
fortunes. If you had gone to the upper 
story of the house, you would have seen 
still-life there, not less interesting than 
Miss Hellevi and her museum — human 
beings canuot love one another better 
than these two sisters do.’ 

“« Tf there be such an egg in the 
Bird’s Nest,’ said I, ‘I am perfectly 
satisfied ; for you see, my own Bear, that 
without a loving human heart I can 
consider no dwelling happy, even were 
it full of works of art and jewels. But 
now long life to Miss Hellevi Hausgiebel 
and the Bird’s Nest!’” 


The Von P.’s belong to a class 
which is to be found elsewhere than 
in Sweden. ‘They live and breathe 
in an atmosphere of the most con- 
temptible affectation. They have 
no knowledge of any one who is not 
noble; they are on terms of inti- 
macy with all the best families in 
the kingdom. They are, moreover, 
prodigious admirers of education, of 
the arts, of every thing, in short, 
which marks, or is supposed to mark, 
our aristocracy of breeding. Our 
letter-writer is engaged in an ani- 
mated conversation with the female 
head of this high-bred house. Take 
the following example of the order 
in which it runs :— 


“ « But,’ persisted she, ‘ it seems to 
me that positively —Pardon, but might I 
inquire Madame Werner’s family name ?” 

“* Burén.’ 

‘** Bure, Burén,’ said she; ‘ an old 
noble family, I believe.’ 

““* T don’t know, I believe,’ — said J, 
hesitating and blushing, for 1 knew that 
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my family was not noble; but a little 
miserable weakness had come over me, 

«© Yes, yes,’ continued Mrs. Von P., 
in a consolatory manner, ‘ it is certainly 
a noble name, but in our restless times 
every thing gets so easily confounded. 
Our family, for instance, which is de- 
scended from an old German stock, and 
has given its name to princes and counts 
of the empire—our family, I can tell you, 
even had forgotten its rank and lived 
anonymously in Sweden until Count L. 
said to my husband, ‘ It will not do any 
longer, my good friend; you, with your 
great property and your deserts, must 
have a seat and voice in the House of 
Nobles” Much more of the same kind, 
too, the Count said, which induced us to 
assert our old claims to nobility. The 
affair is, to be sure, in itself but a mere 
trifle, especially in our times, for whoever 
anticipates the age a little sees easily 
that education now is the true aristocracy, 
and art as good as a patent of nobility. 
We live in an enlightened age, my hest 
Madame Werner,’ continued she, ‘ and 
my friend, the Countess L., always said, 
* Education gives a positive rank.’ Now 
it is true one may be always glad, and 
thank God not to have been called Biick- 
strom or Wallquist, Lofgriin, Sjogren, or 
such like; a good name, like real pro- 
perty, is always a piece of good fortune. 
When people are placed by Fate in a high 
station, they can so much more easily 
choose their acquaintance, and get into 
certain circles. Amalie, Count L.’s 
sister, the Countess W., once said, ‘ Do 
you know the Countess W., Madame 
Werner?’ 

“« « No—yes—a little,’ replied I. 

‘* « Ts she not a most charming person, 
Amalie?’ said herself. ‘ Ma sceur vaut 
mieux que moi! It delights me, Madame 
Werner, that you know so distinguished 
alady. Ah! tell me yet some more of 
your acquaintance in Stockholm, perhaps 
it may happen that they are mine also.’ 

* ] acknowledge to you my weakness, 
Maria. I sought about in my brain after 
counts and countesses. I believe Mrs. 
Von P. had infected me with her passion 
for the high-born. I mentioned, there- 
fore, at last, the Baroness R. 

«« Mrs. Von P. looked contemptuous. 

«© « Don’t know her!’ said she, ‘ pro- 
bably retirée du monde. At Count Von 
L.’s, and at our own house, the very best 
society only assembled ; corps diplomatique 
was at home with us and Count Von L.'s.’ 

“ At this moment I suddenly became 
aware that Lars Anders was glancing at 
me with the most roguish grimaces. This, 
and the unfortunate attempt I had made 
with the Baroness R., drove the rage for 
distinction quite out of me ; and, in order 
to make myself at once quite independent 
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and clear, I named the family of his Ex- 
cellence D, as my acquaintance in Stock. 
holm. 

«“* Ah, indeed!’ said Mrs. Von P.,, 
staring a little, ‘ I too have been there— 
a few times.’ 

«Oh! I was there twice, three times 
a-week,’ said I, smiling. 

“© ¢ Indeed! oh, a most distinguished 
house!’ remarked she; ‘ perhaps the 
countess is an intimate friend of Madame 
Werner ?’ 

“« *« No, I saw her but seldom,’ I re- 
plied. ‘1 gave music-lessons to her 
daughters.’ 

“* Ah! indeed; yes, on account of 
the acquaintance, 1 suppose?’ said she. 

“**« No!’ I replied boldly, * for money. 
I was poor, and I maintained myself 
thus.’ 

** Mrs. Von P. grew red, and looked 
quite embarrassed ; but Lars Anders 
smiled, and that gave me courage. ‘My 
brother-in-law, Bergwall,’ said I, ‘ and 
my friend, Madame Wallquist, obtained 
for me through Demoiselle R., the go- 
verness of his Excellency’s house, the 
situation of music-teacher to the daugh- 
ters of his excellent family.’ 

*** Yes, indeed! yes, indeed! yes, in. 
deed!’ said she, visibly quite out of 
conceit ; and then, wishing to give the 
conversation another turn, she addressed 
her daughters, ‘ My dear girls, cannot 
you play and sing us something — some 
of those pieces which you have sung with 
the Misses Von L. ?’ 

“The young ladies complied, after 
some of the gentlemen had seconded the 
request of their mother, and sang both 
French and Italian pieces, which they 
spoiled through their affected and taste- 
less manner. In the meantime, Mrs. 
Von P. talked of Colorit, of Weber, 
Rossini, and Meyerbeer. ‘ Weber,’ said 
she, ‘is whimsical, Rossini poor in 
melody, but Meyerbeer excels them all ; 
he is truly le prince de la musique.’ You 
must not imagine, however, Madame 
Werner,’ said she, ‘that I do not value 
the practice ofall thearts. In my opinion, 
it is art alone which confers on us higher 
life, and therefore I have given to my 
daughters the same education which I 
received myself ; they are acquainted with 
four languages, have great talent, and it 
is only lately that we have returned from 
Paris, where they have been to perfect 


themselves. Have you been to Paris, 
Madame Werner?’ 


The most charming character in 
all the book is, however, Serena. 
Who she is, and what becomes of her, 
we are not going to say, because to 
such of our readers as are already 
familiar with the tale it would be 
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superfluous: to such as are not, it 
would be cruel; but of her true 
woman’s bearing in the hour of trial 
and danger lect the following sentences 
speak. Ofthe tempter, sooth to say, 
we think very meanly. He has not 
even skill enough to disguise his bad 
proposals; and the hypercritical 
might therefore urge, that there is 
the less merit due to Serena for 
having resisted them. But we can 
imagine the sort of temptation which 
Miss Bremer meant to depict, and, 
keeping that in the mind’s eye, we 
know how to value the gentle maiden 
who resists it :— 


“Oh! Serena, let -no childish weak- 
ness misguide thee, to belie thy own 
heart. Be strong, be true to thy love, 
and confide in me. Be mine, and I will 
recompense every pain, I will change 
every sigh which disturbs thee into hap- 
piness. Away with pusillanimous fear! 
Conquer, my Serena, the ordinary weak- 
ness of thy sex. Give me that assurance, 
that oath which will elevate me above all 
the changes of fortune, all the menaces of 
fate ; which will confer a home on the 
banished, blessings on the cursed, and 
peace on my heart. Oh! my Serena, 
why hesitate, why waver? Art thou 
not already mine? Were not our souls 
united in our childhood? Are they not 
now warmed with one flame? Serena, 
we are already one ; one before Him who 
poureth his love into our hearts. Or, 
dost thou believe that they could be sepa- 
rated? Never, Serena! beloved as my 
own life, thou art mine—mine !’ 

** He had seized her hand ; with a pas- 
sionate and irresistible force he drew 
her closer to his bosom. There are 
hidden, marvellous inspirations, through 
which the tempted but pure spirit re- 
ceives strength to triumph over even that 
which is dearest to it. It was such 
which sprung up in Serena’s soul, and 
filled it at once with desperation and 
divine light. To resist Bruno's power, 
she must tear herself loose from him ; 
and to his words, ‘ Thouart mine, mine !’ 
she answered, shuddering, ‘ No, 1 love 
thee not !’ 

“Thou mayst think so,’ exclaimed 
Bruno, witha caeeaiee smile, ‘ but thou 
deceivest thyself.’ He embraced her, 
pressed his hand on her heart, and pro- 
ceeded, with a triumphant expression, 
‘ Thou lovest me as I love thee! By the 
beating of this heart I swear, that if thou 
refusest me, this love will blanch thy 
cheek, and my misery will become thine. 
In vain dost thou resist me, in vain dost 
thou deceive thyself. As certain as thy 
heart beats beneath my band, has a 
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higher power united our fates. Resist it 
not. It is in vain, Serena; thou art 
mine !’ 

“Serena stood motionless ; her dark eye. 
lashes sunk upon her pale cheeks ; fainter 
and fainter beat her heart beneath Bruno's 
burning hand; yet, like the whispering 
of a spirit, clear, soft, awfully and mar- 
vellously penetrating, issued from her 
lips the words, ‘ No, I love thee not!’ 

“ An icy chill went through Bruno’s 
veins. A voice like this, words thus 
pronounced, he had never yet experi- 
enced ; and Serena leaned like a marble 
image on his breast, so cold, so still, so 
—dead. He released her; he gazed on 
her with a wild dismay. ‘J love thee 
not !’ repeated Serena, and stepped 
backward, her cheeks assuming every 
moment a more deathly paleness, her 
heart beating ever fuinter. 

“«Serena!’ shouted Bruno, with a 
voice which might have awakened the 
dead from their everlasting sleep. Serena 
sighed deeply. ‘No, I love thee not!’ 
repeated she yet again, with a firmer and 
clearer tone. Iler knees fuiled her; she 
would have fallen to the ground if Fran. 
ziska had not arrived at that moment and 
received her into her arms.” 


We are well aware that the ex- 
tracts which we have given com- 
municate no just grounds from which 


to judge of the merits of the work 
itself; indeed The Neighbours is pre- 
cisely the sort of production from 
which it is extremely difficult to 
quote, except at a disadvantage ; yet 
the length and frequency of these 
extracts will shew that we regard the 
book as well deserving of a perusal. 
The story is, indeed, an absurdity, 
so are all the characters, cptaielly 
such as the writer has evidently 
laboured with the greatest care, and 
on which we doubt not she mainly 
piques herself. But the pictures of 
domestic life are exquisite ; the de- 
lineations of human motives, passions, 
and peculiarities, masterly, and the 
work on that account deserving of 
all the favour with which it has been 
received. Now let us look to an- 
other—to the second of the series 
which has been put forth, and which 
has already arrived, in its English 
form, at a second edition. 

We are inclined to think that The 
Home has been received in this 
country with a degree of favour to 
which none of the rest lay claim, 
and we are by no means surprised 
at the circumstance. Of startling 
incident there is, indeed, a total ab- 
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sence, for the story is precisely such 
as the title of the book might lead us 
to anticipate ; but the few events that 
do occur are admirably managed, and 
the delineation of character and feel- 
ing is perfect. We have besides 
much less of transcendentalism here 
than is offered to us in either of Miss 
Bremer’s other performances. She 
may here and there put into the 
mouths of her interlocutors a fair 
proportion of nonsense, but whevever 
she delivers what we perceive to be 
her own opinions, her philosophy is 
Christian and sound. Nor let us 
omit to observe, that if genius be 
needed to weave a tale which shall 
take captive our imaginations and 
hurry us whithersover the writer 
may choose, a faculty scarcely more 
common is required to enlist our 
sympathies on the side of those many 
yet petty trials which make up the 
sum of domestic life. Of this faculty 
Miss Bremer shews herself to be 
largely possessed, and in the tale of 
The Home she has exercised it very 
freely. 

The plot of Zhe Home is exceed- 
ingly simple. It sets forth the history 
of Judge Frank and his family, which 
consists, when the story opens, of 
himself, his wife, one son, and seven 
daughters. ‘The number of the circle 
is by and by enlarged by the adop- 
tion of an orphan, whom the kind good 
couple remove from the apartment 
of her dead father, and treat thence- 
forth in all respects as if she had 
been their own. At first we are not 
much inclined to give our hearts to 
the judge. He is stern and some- 
what cold ; and being brought into 
contact with a lady for whom, cre 
his marriage, he had cherished a 
deep attachment, he becomes, to a 
very provoking extent, neglectful of 
his wife. Meanwhile there has been 
introduced into the family a Mr. 
Jacobi, a young man of twenty, 
handsome, lively, gifted, agreeable, 
but somewhat loose in his habits both 
of thinking and of acting. He 
had been recommended by a bishop 
as a fit person to undertake the 
office of tutor to the judge’s child- 
ren, and so winning are his manners 
that he carries the hearts of the 
entire household as it were by storm. 
Elise, the judge’s wife, though the 
mother of seven children, retains at 
the age of thirty-two, all the charms 
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of youth. She becomes, of course, 
an object of more than admiration to 
the tutor ; and the fact that the tutor 
so regards her is not without its 
baneful influence. 

While things are in this state, the 
judge’s first love visits the town of 
X——. She is now a widow, pos- 
sessed of great beauty, of fascinating 
manners, and a bad heart. She lays 
herself out to make a conquest of her 
ancient admirer, and she is not ab- 
solutely unsuccessful. She dines one 
day with the judge, and the judge 
sees herhome. It had been a miser- 
able day for Elise, who could not 
shut her eyes upon the truth; and 
she retires to her own room to indulge 
a taste of which her matter-of-fact 
spouse disapproves. For the judge 
is a man without imagination, Elise 
a woman in whom that faculty 
abounds, and she has begun recently 
to indulge it by writing a romance. 
How admirably painted is the follow- 
ing sketch :-— 


** At length Emelie rose to take her 
leave, overwhelming Elise with a flood 
of polite speeches, which she was ob- 
liged to answer as well as she could ; and 
the judge, who had promised to shew 
her the lions of the place, accompanied 
her, on which the rest of the guests dis- 
persed themselves. The elder children 
accompanied the candidate to the school- 
room to spend an hour in drawing, the 
younger went to play ; Petrea wished to 
borrow Gabriele, who, at the sight ofa 
gingerbread heart, could not resist, and 
as a reward received a bit of it; Elise 
retired to her own chamber. 

“Poor Elise! she dared not at this 
moment descend into her own heart ; she 
felt a necessity to abstain from thought— 
a necessity entirely to forget herself and 
the troubling impressions with which 
to-day had overwhelmed her soul. A 
full hour was before her, an hour of un- 
disturbed repose, and she hastened to her 
manuscript, in order to busy herself with 
those rich moments of life which her pen 
could call up at pleasure, and to forget 
the poor and weary present—in one word, 
to lose the lesser in the higher reality. 
The sense of suffering, of which the little 
annoyances of life gave her experience, 
made her alive to the sweet impressions 
of that beauty and that harmonious state 
of existence which was so dear to her 
soul, 

‘**« She wrote, and wrote, and wrote, her 
heart was warm, her eyes filled with 
tears, the words glowed upon her page, 
life became bright, the moments flew. 
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An hour and a half passed. Her hus. 
band’s tea-time came; he had such de- 
light in coming home at this hour to find 
his wife and his children all assembled 
round the tea-table in the family room. 
It very rarely happened that Elise had 
not all in readiness for him ; but now the 
striking of seven o’clock roused her sud. 
denly from her writing ; she laid down 
her pen, and was in the act of rising when 
her husband entered. 

‘A strong expression of displeasure 
diffused itself over his countenance as he 
saw her occupation. 

“¢ You gave us to-day a very bad 
dinner, Elise,’ said he, going up to her 
and speaking with severity ; ‘ but when 
this novel-writing occupies so much of 
your time, it is no wonder that you neg. 
lect your domestic duties; you get to 
care really just as little about these as 
you trouble yourself about my wishes.’ 

** It would have been easy for Elise to 
excuse herself, and make all right and 
straight; but the severe tone in which 
her husband spoke, and his scornful 
glance, wounded her deeply. 

“* You must have patience with me, 
Ernst,’ said she, not without pride and 
some degree of vexation; ‘ I am not ac-« 
customed to renounce all innocent plea- 
sures; my education, my earlier con- 
nexions, have not prepared me for this.’ 

“ This was like pricking the judge in 
the eye, and with more bitterness and 
severity than usual he replied,— 

“** You should have thought about 
that before you gave me your hand; be- 
fore you had descended into so humble 
and careful a circle. It is too late now. 
Now I will ’ but he did not finish 
his sentence, for he himself perceived a 
storm rising within him, before which he 
yielded. He went to the door, opened 
it, and said in a calm voice, yet still with 
an agitated tone and glance, ‘ I would 
just tell you that I have taken tickets for 
the concert to-morrow, if you would wish 
to go. Lhoped to have found you at the tea- 
table ; but I see that is not at all thought 
of—it is just as desolate and deserted 
there as if the plague were in the house. 
Don’t give yourself any trouble, I shall 
drink my teaat the club!’ and thus saying 
he banged the door and went away. 

“ Elise seated herself, she really could 
not stand, and hid her face in her trem- 
bling hands. ‘ Good heavens! is it come 
to this? Ernst, Ernst! what words, 
what looks! and I, wretched being, what 
have I said?’ 

“Such were Elise’s broken and only 
half-defined thoughts, whilst tears stream- 
ed down her cheeks, 

** * Words, words, words !’ says Ham- 
let, disparagingly, but God preserve us 
from the destructive power of words! 
There are words which can separate 
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hearts sooner than sharp swords; there 
are words whose stings can remain in the 
heart through a whole life!” 


There is an attempt at a recon- 
ciliation after this, but it fails, and 
poor Elise begins, almost uncon- 
sciously, to experience the growth in 
her own heart of a not less alarming 
sentiment. Jacobi has been but 
too gentle and sympathetic for her 
peace. She writes thus concerning 
both subjects to her sister :— 


“ Do you know she is very lovely, 
this old flame of my husband's, and very 
brilliant? I fancy I am jealous of her. 
Last evening I went out to a supper- 
party, the first for several years. I 
dressed myself with great care, for [ 
wished to please Ernst, and had flowers 
in my hair. I was greatly satisfied with 
my appearance when I went. My hus. 
band was to come later. I found Emelie 
already there ; she was beautiful, and look. 
ed most elegant. ‘They placed me beside 
her; a looking-glass was before us, on 
which I threw stolen glances, and saw 
opposite to me—a shadow! I thought 
at first it was some illusion, and looked 
again; but again it revealed unmerci- 
fully to me a pale ghost beside the beau- 
tiful and dazzling Emelie. ‘ It is all over, 
irremediably over,’ thought I, ‘ with my 
youth and my bloom! but if my husband 
and children only can love me, I can 
then resign youth and beauty.’ 

** But again I felt compelled to look 
at the shadow in the glass, and grew 
quite melancholy. Emelie also cast 
glances at the mirror, and drew com- 
parisons, but with feelings far different 
tomine, Then came Ernst, and I saw 
that he, too, made comparisons between 
us, 

“ He was, all this evening, very much 
occupied with Emelie. I felt unwell and 
weak, I longed so to support myself on 
his arm, but he did not come near me 
the whole time: perhaps he imagined I 
was out of humour—perhaps | looked so. 

** Ah! I returned home before supper. 
and he remained. As I drove home 
through those deserted streets in the 
wretched hackney-coach, a sense of 
misery came over my heart such as I 
cannot describe; many a bitter thought 
was awakened within him, before which 
I trembled. 

** At the door of my own home I met 
Jacobi ; he bad sat up for me, and wished 
to tell me something amusing about my 
children. He seemed to have foreboded 
my feelings this evening. My favourite 
fruit, which he had provided for me, 
should have refreshed me. His friend. 
ship and his devotion cheered me. There 
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is something so beautiful in feeling one- 
self beloved. 
” 


* * * 


‘* Every new emotion, every new con- 
nexion among men, has its danger, its 
temptation ; the most beautiful, the most 
noble, may have their dangerous ten- 
dency. Oh! how is this to be prevented 
without a separation, how is the poison 
to be avoided without deadening the 
sting? Oh! Cecilia, at this moment I 
need a friend ; I need you, to whom I 
could turn, and from whom, in these 
disquieting circumstances, I in my weak- 
ness could derive light and strength, I 
am discontented with myself; I am dis- 
contented with—ah ! he alone it is who, 
if he would, could make all right! 

* ot + * 

“Oh! Cecilia, this is a mist-enveloped 
hour of my life! — does it announce day 
or night? My glance is dark, I see the 
path no longer! but I will resign myself 
into the hand of Him who said, ‘ Let 
there be light.’ 

. . - ~ 

“* All is now better and clearer! God 
be praised! Ina few hours this day will 
be over—I long vehemently for it! 

‘‘ This evening we have a children’s 
dance at our house. Emelie will be here 
also. There is not a good understanding 
between us two. She is cold to me, too 
witty, and too—but I will do my best to 
be a good hostess; and when the day 
is ended I will look at my sleeping boy, 
and make myself happy over my chil- 
dren.” 


The dance takes place, and Emelie, 
observing the devotion of Jacobi to 
Elise, points it out to the judge. She 
misses her mark by this. Suspicions 
are roused in the judge’s mind, but, 
at the same time, he despises the 
party who called them into being ; 
and as both he and his wife are truly 
good and religious people, there oc- 
curs, after a few bitter words, a 
mutual explanation. The truth is, 
that Jacobi's ardour had alarmed the 
righteous principle in Elise’s heart. 
She esteems him much. He has 
saved the life of one of her chil- 
dren, and she desires not to quar- 
rel with him, but to cure him of his 
folly. She therefore requests him to 
meet her in the parlour after the 
guests shall have departed; and the 
judge having, as usual, conducted 


‘Emelie to her own door, Elise and 


the tutor mect. 


We subjoin the re- 
sult :— 


«¢ Listen to me, Jacobi,’ said she, with 
trembling but earnest voice. 
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«« « Listen to you !’ said he passionately, 
‘oh! that I might listen to you for ever ! 
oh! that I 

*« Silence !’ interrupted Elise, with a 
severity very unusual to her; ‘ not one 
word more of this kind, or our conversa- 
tion is at an end, and we are separated 
for ever!’ 

** « Good heavens !’ 
what have ——-’ 
“«T beseech you, listen to me!’ con- 
tinued Elise; ‘ tell me, Jacobi, have 1 
given you occasion to think thus lightly 
of me?’ 

*« Jacobi started. 

*«¢ Whata question!’ said he, stammer- 
ing and pale. 

‘** Nevertheless,’ continued Elise, with 
emotion, ‘ 1 must have done so, your be. 
haviour to me this evening has proved 
it. Could you think, Jacobi, that I, a 
wife, the mother of many children, could 
permit the sentiment which you have been 
so thoughtless as to avow this eve ning? 
Could you imagine that it would not 
occasion me great uneasiness and pain ? 
Indeed it is so, Jacobi; I fear that you 
have gone sadly wrong ; and if I my self 
through any want of circumspection in 
my conduct have assisted thereto, may 
God forgive me! You have punished 
me for it, Jacobi, have punished me for 
the regard | have felt for you and shewn 
to vou; and if I now must break a con- 
nexion which 1 hoped would gladden my 
life, it is your own fault. Only one more 
such glance, one more such declaration, 
as you have made this evening, and you 
must remove from this house !’ 

“The crimson of shame and indigna- 
tion burnt on Jacobi’s cheek. 

« «Tn truth,’ said he, ‘ I have not de- 
served such severity.’ 

«Ah! examine yourself, Jacobi,’ 
said she, ‘and you will judge yourself 
more severely than I have done. You 
say that you love me, Jacobi, and you do 
not dread to destroy the peace and hap- 
piness of my life. Already, perhaps, are 
poisonous tongues in activity against 
me. I have seen this evening glances 
directed upon me and upon you which 
were not mild; and thoughts and feel. 
ings are awakened in my husband’s soul 
which never ought to have been awakened 
there. You have disturbed the peace of 
a house into which you were received 
with friendship and confidence. But I 
know,’ continued she, mildly, ‘ that you 
have not intended any thing criminal ; 
no bad intentions have guided your be- 
haviour ; folly only has led you to treat 
so lightly that relationship which is the 
holiest on earth. You have not reflected 
on your life, on your duty, and your situ. 
ation in this family with seriousness.’ 

“ Jacobi covered his face with his 
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hands, and a strong emotion agitated 
him. 

«And seriousness,’ again began 
Elise, with warmth and deep earnestness, 
‘ seriousness! how it clothes, how it 
dignifies, the man! Jacobi, the saviour 
of my child, my young friend! 1 would 
not have spoken thus to you if I had net 
had great faith on your better, your 
nobler self; if I had not hoped to hare 
won a friend in you—a friend for my 
whole life, for myself, and my Ernst. O 
Jacobi, listen to my prayer! you are 
thrown among people who are willing 
froin their very hearts to be your friends ! 
Act so that we may love and highly 
esteem you ; and do not change into 
grief that hearty good -will which we 
both feel for you! Combat against, nay, 
banish from your heart, every foolish sen- 
timent which you for a moment have 
cherished for me. Consider me as a sis- 
ter, as a mother! Yes,’ continued she, 
pausing over this word, and half pro- 
phetically, ‘ perhaps you may even yet 
call me mother; and if you will shew 
me love and faith, Jacobi, as you have 
said, I will accept it, from my son! O 
Jacobi, if you would deserve my bless- 
ing and my eternal gratitude, be a faith- 
ful friend, a good instructor of my boy, 
my Henrik! Your talents as a teacher 
are of no common kind. Your heart is 
good, your understanding is capable of 
the noblest cultivation, your path is open 
before you to all that which makes man 
most estimable and most amiable. O 
turn not from it, Jacobi,— tread this 
path with seriousness F 

“* Say not another word !’ 
Jacobi. ‘Oh! I see all; forgive me, 
angelic Elise! 1 will do all, every 
thing, in order to deserve hereafter your 
esteem and your friendship. You have 
penetrated my heart—you have changed 
it. I shall become a better man. But 
tell me that you forgive me,—that you 

can be my friend, and that you will!’ 

** Jacobi, in the height of his excite. 
ment, had throw n himself on bis knees 
before her. Elise also was deeply af- 
fected; tears streamed from her eyes 
whilst she extended her hand to him, 
and bending over him said, from the 
very depths of her heart, ‘ Your friend, 
for ever !’ 

“ Calmly, and with cheerful coun- 
tenances, both raised themselves; but 
an involuntary shudder passed through 
both as they saw the judge standing in 
the room, with a pale and stern counte- 
nance. 

** Jacobi went towards him: ‘ Judge 
Frank,’ said he, with a firm but humble 
voice, ‘ you behold here a 

ae Silence, Jacobi !’ interrupted Elise, 
quickly ; ‘ you need not blush on account 
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of your bended knee, nor is any explana- 
tion needful. It is not, is it Ernst?’ 
continued she, with the undaunted 
freshness of innocence: ‘ you desire no 
explanation ; you believe me when I say 
that Jacobi now, more than ever, de. 
serves your friendship. A bond is form- 
ed between us three, which, as I hope 
before God, nothing will disturb, and no 
poisonous tongues censure. You believe 
me, Ernst?’ 

‘“« ¢ Yes,’ said he, giving her his hand ; 
‘if I could not, then > he did not 
finish his sentence, but fixed his eyes 
with a stern expression immovably on 
her. ‘1 will speak with you,’ said he, 
after a moment, and in a calmer voice. 
‘Good night, Mr. Jacobi.’ 

** Jacobi bowed, withdrew a few steps, 
and then returned: ‘ Judge Frank,’ said 
he, in a voice which shewed the excite. 
ment of bis feelings, * give me your 
hand ; I will deserve your friendship.’ 

‘* The outstretched hand was grasped 
firmly and powerfully, and Jacobi left 
the room in haste, 

“© * Come here, Elise,’ said the judge 
with warmth, leading his wife to the 
sofa, and enclosing her in his arms. 
‘Speak to me! Tell me, has any thing 
in my behaviour of late turned your 
heart from me!’ 

** Elise’s head sunk upon the breast of 
her husband, and she was silent. ‘Ah! 
Ernst,’ said she at Jength, with a painful 
sigh, ‘1 also am dissatisfied with my- 
self, But,’ added she, more cheerfully, 
‘when I lean myself on you thus, when 
IT hear your heart beating, and know 
what is within that heart, then, Ernst, [ 
feel how I love you—how | believe on 
you! Then [ reproach myself with be- 
ing so weak, so unthankful, so ready 
to take offence, then—O Ernst! love 
me, look on me always as now, then 
life will be bright to me; then shall I 
have strength to overcome all—even my 
own weakness; then I shall feel that 
only a cloud, only a shadow of mist, and 
no reality, can come between us. But 
now all is vanished ; now I can lay 
open to you all the innermost loop-holes 
of my heart—can tell you all my weak. 
nesses- P 

“* Be still, be still now,’ said the 
judge, with a bright and affectionate 
look, and laying his hand on her mouth, 
‘I have more failings than you; but I 
am awake now. Weep not, Elise; let 
me kiss away your tears! Do you not 
feel, as 1 do now, that all is right? Do 
we not believe in the Eternal Good, and 
do we not believe in each other? Let us 
forgive and forget, and have peace to- 
gether. Hereafter, when the error of 
this time has in some measure passed 
from our remembrance, we will talk it 
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over, and wonder how it ever came be- 
tween us. Now, allis so bright between 
us, and we both of us see our way 
clearly. Our errors will serve us for 
warnings. Wherefore do we live in the 
world, unless to become better? Look 
at me, Elise. Are you friendly towards 
me? Can you have confidence in me?’ 

“©¢T can! Lhave!’ said she; ‘ there 
is not a grain of dust any longer between 
us.’ 

«© © Then we are one!’ said he, with a 
joyful voice. ‘ Let us, then, in God’s 
name, go thus together through life. 
What He has united, let no man, no ac« 
cident, nothing in this world, separate !’ 

“‘ Night came; but light bad arisen in 
the breast both of husband and wife. 

‘« The furrow of disunion bears com- 
monly thorns and thistles, but it may 
likewise bear seed for the granary of 
heaven.” 

This is beautiful. There is a depth 
and power in the picture which 
reaches the heart; there is a right- 
eousness in the teaching which is felt 
above the brain and in the soul. 
Were all married pairs thus to deal 
with one another, how much would 
the amount of unhappiness that we 
see in the world be diminished. For 
never from the hour of this well- 
managed explanation does there arise 
between Judge Frank and his wife 
the shadow of distrust. They are 
both, on the contrary, improved by 
the event; and the young tutor, 
profiting in like manner, becomes in 
due time their happy son-in-law, and 
the wise and ue pastor of the 
parish. 

The judge and his wife have tri- 
umphed over one great obstacle to 
their peace. They are not, however, 
destined to go through life without 
trials. Admirable as their system of 
domestic management is, duns are 
shades of character among the indi- 
viduals composing that circle, and all 
do not alike profit by the holy precepts 
of the parents. Sarah, the adopted 
child, turns out sadly, and she reaps 
the full reward of her errors. Eva, 
a sweet and gentle creature, forms a 
misplaced attachment, and suffers 
much ere she succeeds in conquering 
it. ‘The good judge’s house is burnt 
down, and his pecuniary aflairs get 
into confusion. But the heaviest blow 
of all comes when Henrik, their 
only son, after gaining all the prizes 
at college, and giving promise of 


every thing that is good and gifted, 
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dies. We have never read the de- 
scription of a death-scene which 
affected us more deeply than the 
following :— 


“© ]T may remain with you, Henrik ?” 
said she, beseechingly. 

** He smiled, took her hand, and laid 
it on his breast; and in the same mo- 
ment, closing his eyes, a calm refreshing 
sleep stole over him. The assessor sat 
silently beside them, and observed them 
both: it was not long, however, before 
he was obliged to leave them, being 
summoned suddenly to some one who 
was dangerously ill. He left them with 
the promise to return in the course of 
the night. Munter was called in the 
city the night-physician, because there 
was no one like him who appeared ear- 
nestly willing to give his help by night 
as by day. 

“The mother breathed deeply when 
she saw herself alone with her son. She 
folded her hands, and raised her eyes to 
heaven with an expression which through 
the whole of the foregoing days had been 
foreign to them. It was no longer rest- 
less, almost murmuring anxiety ; it was 
a mournful, yet at the same time deep, 
perfect, nay, almost loving, resignation. 
She bent over her son, and spoke in a 
low voice out of the depths of her affec- 
tionate heart. 

““* Go, my sweet boy, go; I will no 
longer hold thee back, since it is painful 
to thee! May the deliverer come! Thy 
mother will no longer contend with him 
to retain thee! May he come as a 
friendly angel, and make an end of thy 
sufferings! I will then be satisfied ! 
Go then, my first-born, my summer- 
child ; go, and if there may never more 
come a summer to the heart of thy mo- 
ther—still go, that thou mayst have rest ! 
Did I make thy cradle sweet, my child ! 
so would I not embitter by my lamenta- 
tions thy death-bed! Blessed be thou! 
Blessed be He also who gave thee to me, 
and who now takes thee from me to a 
better home! Some time, my son, I 
shall come home to thee; go thou be- 
forehand, my child! Thou art weary, 
so weary! ‘Thy last wandering was 
heavy to thee; now thou wilt rest. 
Come, thou good deliverer, come, thou be- 
loved death, and give rest to his heart; 
but easily, easily. Let him not suffer 
more, let him not endure more. Never 
did he give care to his parents 

“At this moment Henrik opened his 
eyes, and fixed them calmly and full of 
expression on his mother. 

*** Thank God!’ said he, ‘ I feel no 
more pain,’ 

“* Thanks and praise be given to 
God, my child!’ said she. 
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** Mother and son looked on each 
other with deep and cheerful love; they 
understood each other perfectly. 

“© When I am no more,’ said he, with 
a faint and broken voice, ‘ then—tell it 
to Gabriele prudently ; she has such ten- 
der feelings, and she is not strong. Do 
not tell it her on a day—when it is cold 
and dull—but—on a day—when the sun 
shines warm—when all things look 
bright and kindly—then, then tell her— 
that Iam gone away—and greet her— 
and tell her from me—that it is not diffi- 
cult—to die !—that there is a sun on the 
other side 

“* He ceased, but with a loving smile 
on his lips, and his eyes closed their lids 
as if from very weariness.” 





The grief of this excellent family 
is intense, yet it is not permitted to 
interfere for a moment with the dis- 
charge of their duties. The spirit of 
Christianity sustains them, and, hay- 
ing laid their “ summer child” in the 
dust, they seek for consolation in 
performing one to another those 
offices of holy love which Christians 
alone know how to dispense. We 
have quoted largely, but we find that 
to withhold the following is impossi- 
ble. Elise is again writing to her 
sister, two months after the death of 
her darling boy :— 


“ «When I last wrote to you, my Ce- 
cilia, it was winter. Winter, severe icy 
winter, had also gathered itself about my 
heart—my life’s joy was wrapped in his 
winding-sheet, and it seemed to me as if 
no more spring could bloom, no more life 
could exist, and that I should never 
again have the heart to write a cheerful 
or hopeful word. And now—now it is 
spring! The lark sings again the as- 
cension-song of the earth; the May sun 
diffuses his warming beams through my 
chamber, and the grass becomes already 
green upon the grave of my first-born, my 
favourite! And I O Lord! thou 
who smitest, thou also healest, and I will 
praise thee! for every affliction which 
thou sendest becomes good, if it be only 
received with patience. And if thou 
conceulest thyself for a season—as it ap- 
pears to our weak vision—thou revealest 
thyself yet soon again, kinder and more 
glorious than before! For a little while 
and we see thee not, and again for a little 
while and we see thee, and our hearts 
rejoice and drink strength and enjoy- 
ment out of the cup which thou, Almighty 
One! fillest eternally. Yes, every thing 
in life becomes good, if that life be only 
spent in God! : 
«* But in those dark wintry hours it 
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was often gloomy and tumultuous within 
me. Ah! Cecilia, I would not that he 
should die! He was my only son, my 
first-born child, I suffered most at his 
birth; 1 sang most beside his cradle ; 
my heart leapt up first and highest with 
maternal joy at his childish play. He 
was my summer.child, born in the mid- 
summer of nature and of my life and my 
strength,—and then—he was so full of 
life, so beautiful and good! No, I would 
not that he should die, or that my beauti- 
ful son should be laid in the black earth ! 
And as the time drew nearer and nearer, 
and I saw that it must be, then it was 
dark in me. But the last night — oh, it 
was a most wonderful night!—then it 
was otherwise. Do you know, Cecilia, 
that I sung gaily, triumphantly, by the 
death-bed of my first-born! Now, I 
cannot comprehend it. But this night— 
he had during the foregoing day suffered 
much, and his sufferings had reconciled 
me to his death, They abated as death 
approached ; and he besought of me, as 
he had often done in the years of his 
childhood, to sing him to sleep. I sang 
—I was able to sing. He received plea- 
sure from the song, which increased in 
power, and with a heavenly smile, whilst 
heavenly pictures seemed to float before 
his eyes, he said, ‘ Ah, it is divine!’ and 
I sang better and ever clearer. I saw 
his eyes change themselves, his breath 
become suspended, and I knew that then 
was the moment of separation between 
soul and body—between me and him! 
but I did not then feel it, and I sang on, 
It seemed to me as if the song sustained 
the spirit and raised it to heaven. In 
that moment I was happy; for even I, 
as well as he, was exalted above every 
earthly pain. 

‘*« « The exclamation of my name awoke 
me from my blessed dream, and I saw 
the dead body of my son; after this I 
saw nothing more. 

“There was a long, deep stupor. 
When | recovered consciousness, I felt a 
heart beating against my temples. I 
raised my eyes and saw my husband ; 
my head was resting on bis breast, and 
with the tenderest words he was calling 
me back to life. My daughters stood 
around me weeping, and kissing my 
hands and my clothes. I also wept, and 
then I felt better. It was then morning, 
and the dawn came into my chamber. I 
threw my arms around my husband’s 
neck, and said, ‘ Ernst, love me! Iwill 
endeavour 

*** T could say no more, but he under- 
stool me, thanked me warmly, and 
pressed me close to his bosom. 

***« T did endeavour to be calm, and 
with God’s help I succeeded. For seve- 
ral hours of the day I lay still on my bed, 
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Eva, whose voice is remarkably sweet, 
read aloud to me. I arose for tea, and 
endeavoured to be as usual; my husband 
and my daughters supported me, and all 
was peace and love. 

“« But when the day was ended, and 
Ernst and I were alone in our chamber, 
a fear of the night, of bed, and a sleep- 
less pillow, seized hold of me; I there. 
fore seated myself on the sofa, and 
prayed Ernst to read to me, for | longed 
for the consolations of the Gospel. He 
seated himself by me and read ; but the 
words, although spoken by his manly, 
firm voice, passed at this time impression« 
less over my inward sense. I under- 
stood nothing, and all within me was 
dark and vacant. All at once some one 
knocked softly at the door, and Ernst, 
not a little astonished, said, ‘ Come in ;’ 
the door was opened, and Eva entered. 
She was very pale, and appeared ex- 
cited ; but yet at the same time firm and 
determined, She approached us softly, 
and, sinking down on her knees between 
us, took our hands between hers. I 
would have raised her, but Ernst held me 
back, and said, mildly but gravely, ‘ Let 
her alone!’ 

“«« My father, my mother!’ said Eva, 
with tremulous voice, ‘ I have given you 
uneasiness—pardon me! Ihave grieved 
you—I will not do it again. Ah! I 
will not now lay a stone on your burden. 
See, how disobedient I have been ; this 
ring, and these letters, I have received 
against your will and against my pro- 
mises from Major R. I will now send 
them back. See here! read what I have 
written to him, Our acquaintance is for 
ever broken! Pardon me, that I have 
chosen these hours to busy you with my 
affairs, but I feared my own weakness 
when the force of this hour shall have 
passed, Oh! my parents, I feel, I 
know, that he is not worthy to be your 
son! But I have been as it were be- 
witched—1 have loved him beyond mea- 
sure; ah, I love him still. Nay, do not 
weep, mother! you shall never again 
shed a tear of grief over me; you have 
wept already enough on my account. 
Since Henrik’s death every thing in me 
is changed. Fear nothing more for me ; 
I will conquer this, and will become 
your obedient, your happy child, Only 
require not from me that I should give 
my hand to another; never will I marry, 
never belong to another! But for you, 
my parents, will | live; I will love you, 
and with you be happy! Here, my fa- 
ther, take this, and send it back to him 
whom I will no more see! And—Oh, 
love me! love me!’ 

“«* Tears bedewed the face which she 
bowed down to her father’s knee. Never 
had she looked so lovely, so attractive ! 
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Ernst was greatly affected ; he laid his 
hand as if in blessing upon her head, 
which he raised, and said,— 

“‘ When you were born, Eva, you lay 
long as if dead; in my arms you first 
opened your eyes to the light, and I 
thanked God. But I thank him manifold 
more for you in this moment, in which I 
see in you the joy and blessing of our 
age,—in which you have been able to 
combat with your own heart, and to do 
that which is right! God bless you! 
God reward you!’ 

‘«* « He held her for a long time to his 
bosom, and his tears wetted her fore- 
head. I also clasped Ler in my arms, 
and let her feel my love and my gratitude, 
and then, with a look which beamed 
through tears, she left us. 

“ «We called her * our blessed child’ 
at that time, for she had blessed us with 
a great consolation. She had raised 
again our sunken hearts. 

““« Ernst went to the window and 
looked silently into the star-lighted night ; 
I followed him, and my glance accom- 
panied his, which in this moment was so 
beautiful and bright, and laying his arm 
around me he spoke thus, as if to him- 
self,— 

«It is good! it is so intended,—and 
that is the essential thing! Le is gone! 
What more? We must all go, all, 
sooner or later! He might not perfect 
his work ; but he stood ready, ready in 
will and ability, when he was called to 
the higher work-place! Lord and Mas- 
ter, thou hast taken the disciple to thy- 
self. Well for him that he was ready! 
That is the most important for us all!’ 

«“« Ernst’s words and state of mind 
produced great effect upon me. Peace 
returned to my spirit. In the stillness of 
the night I did not sleep, but I rested 
on his bosom. It was calm around me 
and in me, And in the secret of my 
soul | wished that it might ever remain 
so, that no more day might dawn upon 
me, and no more sun shine upon my 
weary, painful eyes.’” 

With great reluctance we now turn 
our backs upon Zhe Home, of the 
sterling merits of which neither ana- 
lyses nor quotations can convey any 
just idea. ‘To be understood and 
relished it must be read throughout ; 
and he who is wise enough to read 
for other purposes than excitement, 
will thank us that we have not in- 
creased his gratification by forestal- 
ling it. For ourselves, we confess 
that many a day has gone from us 
since by any work of the kind we 
have been so deeply moved, not by 
the events of the tale, for they are 
meagre enough, but by the exquisite 
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philosophy which adorns it. And 
yet it is full of imperfections too. 
We have hitherto spoken of Miss 
Bremer rather as a depicter of man- 
ners than as a novelist. It is neces- 
sary, in considering the last trans- 
lated of her excellent works, seri- 
ously to modify this judgment. The 
former of the two tales into which 
these volumes divide themselves is as 
perfect a drama of its kind as we 
remember any where to have met 
with. From first to last, it keeps in 
view the results which actually 
come to pass; and if there be a little 
overstraining in the means by which 
the catastrophe is effected, such over- 
straining is not greater than we meet 
with every where, perhaps except in 
the pages of Scott. Moreover, the 
characters of Edla and Adelaide, the 
president's two daughters, are drawn 
with a masterly hand. Poor Edla 
excites our commiseration from the 
first moment that we become ac- 
quainted with her. There is no 
overlooking the facts that nature and 
education have, in her case, both 
missed their mark, and that a sensi- 
tive, yet a gifted mind, is bowed 
down by the exaggerated notion that 
she neither is, nor ever can become, an 
object of affection to any one. Ade- 
laide, on the other hand, is the very im- 
personation of all that wins man’s love, 
and deserves it too. She is beautiful, 
gay, generous, unselfish, so reluctant 
to give pain to others, that she not 
untfrequently places herself in a false 
position ; and her little career of the 
heart —her love affairs, first with 
cousin Otho, and afterwards with 
Count Alrick, are traced with ex- 
eceding skill and a remarkable ad- 
herence to nature. At the same 
time, we are compelled to admit that 
Miss Bremer, in her admiration of 
the ideal, throws certain of her people 
of genius into the most extravagant 
and ridiculous situations. For ex- 
ample, there is a young artist, one 
Angelica, brought early upon the 
stage, and treated as a lion by the 
gay folks of Stockholm; and sure 
enough, unless the tastes of society 
be very different there from what 
they are elsewhere, a more extra- 
ordinary lion it would be hard to 
find. Only conceive a young crea- 
ture of eighteen years of age, the 
daughter of a common painter who 
has her bread to earn —beautiful, 
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bashful, full of genius and the 
pride which genius creates, break- 
ing forth amid a mixed company of 
strangers into the following rhap- 
sody. There happens to be going 
on a conversation about the poeti- 
cal influences of the Greek mytho- 
logy, and some elderly gentleman, 
arrayed in large gold epaulettes, has 
delivered himself of certain swollen 
commonplaces, when Angelica ex- 
claims :— 


«** And has this spiritual world really 
vanished from nature? Do not the be- 
neficent powers which are hidden in her 
productions clearly prove that Divinity 
is there, and spe aks to man as in the 
earlier times, even though he may some- 
times forget the beauty of the gift in the 
uses which he extracts from it! 

‘* Count Alarik looked at her with a 
smile of satisfaction, the man with the 
epaulettes gaped in surprise, and An- 
gelica continued, in a voice, calm, yet 
full of inspiration, ‘ The Divinity gives 
Himself in His works, incorporates Him- 
self with them. Oh this must be an 
eternaltruth! Is there any one amongst 
us who has not felt God in His works, 
who has not read Hiswordsthere? But 
God makes Himself knownin tke Christ- 
ian Revelation otherwise than in the 
Grecian worship. As He gives Himself 
by the Word to the congregation, so 
does He give Himself by the sun to 
nature; man and flower drink at the 
same fountain of love !’ 

** Angelica ceased, and seemed to col- 
lect herself; and then, with a beaming 
smile, she continued,— 

«« When the sun from the height of 
heaven blesses and communicates to ve- 
getation his light and warmth (for what 
he does not bless, that has no strength), 
he says, ‘ Take, and eat, for this is 1.’ 
But he does not give himself piecemeal 
in these innumerable bounties, but re- 
mains in heaven one and the same,’ ”’ 


We are not surprised to find that 
the company received this burst of 
eloquence in more ways than one. 
“Charming!” cried his excellency, 
with a half-suppressed | yawn; “very 
fine sentiments.” “Beautiful!” said 
some. “ Desperately overstretched !” 
said others; “ desperately exalted !” 
Desperately, indeed; but it is ever 
so, as often as ladies in general, and 
Miss Bremer in particular, fall into 
metaphysics. 

These, however, are very trifling 
defects; and we soon lose sight of 
them in the contemplation of nu- 
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merous excellencies. How sound is 
the philosophy contained in the fol- 
lowing sentences: how well it were, 
if by the other sex, to whom they 
are addressed, it could in every situa- 
tion in life be borne in mind :— 


“There is commonly no distinction 
made between the desire of pleasing and 
coquetry, yet, nevertheless, there is a 
very essential difference. How re- 
pulsive, how displeasing, is not the woman 
commonly who is devoid of the wish to 
please; to the enlightened thinker, per- 
haps, quite as disgusting as the coquette. 
The life of an affectionate being is to 
unite, by a beneficent and agreeable im- 
pression, all beings among themselves 
and with her; the true Christian woman 
will endeavour to be pleasing to all, and 
especially to those who are nearest to 
her. But, then, in all this she thinks 
not of herself, but of affording pleasure 
and satisfaction to others, and thus ful- 
filling the Creator’s intention in her 
existence. She turns herself into a 
flower, but only in that degree which is 
right and proper in itself, and pleasing to 
God and man. She follows, by thus 
doing, the line of beauty which nature 
and a good education have drawn in her 
soul, 

«« The coquettish woman, on the con- 
trary, refers all to herself; the exterior 
of her character is selfishness and as- 
surance. She will please, let it cost what 
it may; and overstepping the line of 
beauty in defiance of what is good and 
befitting, and sinking down into the 
sensual, empty attraction, loses, by de- 
grees, her power, her charm, the esteem 
of the good, and the peace of her own 
breast, and the holy heaven of beauty 
closes its gates against her. 

“The noble desire of pleasing may 
degenerate into coquetry—coquetry is 
its caricature ; but do we not see, every 
where in life, that the white may become 
grey, the grey become darker and darker, 
till the colour of innocence is altogether 
lost in black? ‘The white, however, 
exists, and may lie spotless beside the 
black, even as truth may beam clear by 
the side of falsehood. There exists an 
innocent and amiable desire of pleasing ; 
may every woman possess it, and cry 
shame upon its caricature !”’ 


Not less worthy of all commenda- 
tion are the subjoined :— 


“TI contemplated Edla narrowly, and 
discovered in her a deep and wounded 
sensibility. What she said often be- 
trayed a conviction of injustice in the 
distribution of human lots, and great 
bitterness of mind in consequence, She 
seemed to feel deeply the human inabi- 
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lity to avoid suffering and unfortunate 
fate; she considered this fate to be hers, 
and yet would not submit to it. She 
seized upon the discordances of life with 
a keen glance, and, pondering on the 
niggardliness of nature towards herself, 
her eye had become sick and her heart 
wounded. ‘These wounds she regarded 
as incurable, and she became reserved to 
the whole world; her lips never com- 
plained, and no one-ever saw her eye 
shed a tear, It might be said that her 
whole life and temperament was a silent, 
bitter, and proud repining. She was 
irritable and sensitive, but shyness and 
pride prevented her exhibiting her 
wounded feeling, except by a contemp- 
tuous and bitter demeanour. Beneath 
all this, however, there existed real 
power, deep feeling, love of truth, and 
extraordinary, though very much neg- 
lected, powers of mind. 1 felt a deep 
interest in her, and, waiting ull time and 
circumstances should shew me how best 
a ray of light might be thrown into that 
darkened soul, 1 determined to follow 
ber quietly, and endeavour to win her 
confidence by love. I was convinced 
that unreasonable severity and improper 
management had laid the foundation of 
her unfortunate temper. 

* Between Edla and her father there 
existed that coldness and distance which 
often arise between parents and children 
when they make mutual exactions, and 
when no reconciling love steps as inter. 
cessor between, 

*«* T gave thee life,’ says the father to 
the child ; ‘I paid attention to thy child- 
hood ; thou eatest of my bread; thou 
art sheltered by my roof. I give thee 
freedom, and such pleasures as are suit- 
able to thy years. Be grateful; obey 
my will; anticipate my wishes; live in 
order to make me happy.’ 

««* Make me happy,’ replies the child ; 

‘ give to me that blessedness which my 
soul requires, and without which | can. 
not gladden thy life. 1 demanded not 
life frum thee; but the life which thou 
hast given demands happiness. If thou 
wilt not give it, I despise thy first gift,— 
it is to me a burden!’ 

* And thus stand these unfortunates, 
exacting and complaining one of the 
other, and becoming bitterer and bitterer 
every day. O grant them, God, that 
an enlightening word, that a tone of love, 
may come and change the false position, 
one of the bitterest and saddest on the 
earth; and, bringing heart to heart, 
annul all former strife, and shew by 
mutual compliance the path to mutual 
compliance the path to mutual joy!” 


The good effects of Mademoiselle 
Rounquist’s training on Edla are ad- 
mirably set forth. The cowed, 
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broken-hearted,and peevish creature 
becomes a useful member of society, 
simply by the process of kind treat- 
ment, and a becoming regard to her 
natural tastes and habits. We com- 
yassionate her when we first make 
= acquaintance ; we hold her in 
high respect and esteem ere the 
volume closes. In like manner we 
give Miss Bremer great credit for the 
skill with which she has drawn forth 
the peculiarities in the dispositions of 
Count Alarik, of Adelaide, and of the 
Countess Augusta. The latter is a 
woman still, though a bad one. 

The story of Adelaide, as the first 
portion of the President's Daughters 
may be called, is excellent. Our in- 
terest never flags while we peruse it ; 
and though the adventures be both 
few and small, they come in naturally, 
and therefore please us. We are 
sorry that we cannot say so much 
for Nina. As a tale, it is a sad mess 
of extravagances; and it falls infi- 
nitely short, in other respects, of what 
previous etchings by the same hand 
Its sketches 
of manners are rhapsodies,—its poetry 
dreamy,—its philosophy mere Ger- 
man transcendentalism. Of Nina 
herself we have little to say, except 
that she is a very poor edition of 
Adelaide, and deserves much of the 
evil which overtakes her, were it 
only because of her extreme inflam- 
mability. For the young lady has, 
first, a sort of hankering kindness 
for Count Ludewig ; then falls head- 
over-ears in love with Don Juan, 
a gentleman whose mode of address 
would have caused any one except 
herself to reply to it with a box on 
the ear ; then betroths herself to 
Count Ludewig over again; and, 
finally, gives up her very soul to 
Edward Hervey. And as to Mr. 
Hervey, his is the strangest career 
that ever man ran. When we first 
meet him, he is the pastor of a parish 
in Nordland, the idol of his flock, 
and a benefactor of the first class to 
society. It turns out, however, that 
he has taken holy orders in a false 
name, and stands charged with mur- 
der, robbery, and seduction. Yet 
he never committed any of these foul 
acts. He only carried off a young 
lady from her father’s house to save 
her from marriage to a scoundrel, 
and getting wrecked with her on a 
desolate island, lives with her there 
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for some days, we cannot conceive 
upon what; till, by and by, she dies. 
Whereupon he brings over her body 
to the mainland to be buried!!! And 
then poor Edla, what a strange, wild, 
and almost impossible end is hers! 
Nina’s fate does not surprise us. It 
is clear from the first that she is too 
ethereal for this lower world; but 
why Edla should have been knocked 
to pieces by falling beams is a good 
deal more than we can pretend to 
understand or explain. But it is 
vain to follow a history which has 
neither beginning, nor middle, nor 
end. We must be content by pre- 
senting our readers with a few spe- 
cimens of the fair author’s manner 
of expressing herself, leaving them 
to judge how far we have or have not 
spoken of the tale of Nina in such 
terms as are befitting. 

Our readers will recollect the 
beautiful and gifted Angelica, who 
made such a figure at a fashionable 
party at Stockholm, and afterwards 
travelled to Rome. She appears and 
departs like a shadow. The follow- 
ing sentences tell the whole of her 
story; and, to say the truth, they 
tell it very queerly :— 


‘* So asked many, as the Countess M., 
after an absence of two years, returned 
from Rome without her, 

«« Rare are they on earth who live out 
their whole life, and fully perfect their 
powers, so that they are able in con- 
tinually holier forms to bring forth the 
treasures which lie in their souls. They 
are the heroes of life's drama, the great 
geniuses of the earth, 

“ But life has also voiceless geniuses. 
They think deeply, they feel most fer. 
vently ; but they find no words to give 
back those divine images which their 
eye and ear daily drink in. ‘They pass 
by without being understood ; like silent 
shadows they hasten away. Let us look 
on them with pity and reverence, for 
they are the most unhappy amongst the 
children of the earth. But we know 
that an angel will hereafter loosen their 
tongues. 

‘* There are, also, beings who live 
only a moment, but to whom is given 
the blessed gift, through a deed or a 


word, long to live in the memory of 


mankind. These, also, are rare on the 
earth. Their life is rich, but short; a 
dithyrambic sung in the temple of im- 
mortality. 

‘* Angelica belonged to these last. Her 
fiery soul speedily consumed the earthly 
material, and the unremitting diligence 
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with which she laboured in Rome ex- 
hausted her strength before its time, 
She died with the pencil in her hand, 
while she was engaged in giving the 
last touches to the portrait of an angel 
who comes with a heavenly greeting 
to Mary. She departed to approach 
nearer to the original forms of that beauty 
which she had imagined and adored on 
earth, 

‘* This painting, her farewell remem- 
brance to the world, is in the possession 
of the Countess M. No one contem- 
plates it without deep emotion. Espe- 
cially can no wife gaze on Mary without 
saying with her, from a humble heart, 
‘ Behold, I am the handmaid of the 
Lord!’ No one sees the picture without 
faith in a higher purity and glory. A 
beam of heaven rests upon it, and lifts 
the soul on high. Angelica lived not in 
vain. 

‘* And who that has striven ardently, 
and laboured honestly, has lived in vain ? 
— if it be only for a brief morning hour ! 
He works out no whole, but the spark 
which proceeds from him warms and 
enlightens the night of many a mortal. 
He has prepared the work for others, 
and this, also, is good and gratifying. 

‘* Our little life, how soon is it past! 
Let us become useful to each other, and 
it will be immortal even upon earth ! 

“And the tender Otto? and the 
wicked Countess Augusta? and the 
lively baroness? and his excellence her 
husband? ‘Lhey are all, each and every, 
dead of the cholera.” 


The following scene between the 
pastor Hervey, and Nina the be- 
trothed, strikes us as being pre-emi- 
nently absurd :— 


** They soon found themselves by the 
sea—they two alone in the infinite space. 
Silence reigned on the water, silence in 
the immeasurable vault above them. 
Silently also stood they ; but their hearts 
beat loud. From the depths of the wood 
and the sea arose strange, soft, charming, 
and voluptuous vapours, like the fantastic 
forms with which the imagination once 
peopledthem. In Hervey’s soul reigned 
disquiet; but over the mind of Nina an 
affectionate repose had diffused itself, 
which she always experienced in the 
presence of Hervey. The scene which 
now developed itself to their gaze had 
always made a great impression upon 
her; even at this moment it weighed on 
her heart, but not painfully as betore. 

“* Softly, and with a nearly tremulous 
voice, she said, as she gazed up at the 
stars, ‘ What an immensity ! what power ! 
It bows me down. Behold there mil- 
lions of worlds above us; and behind 
these, yet other millions, invisible to the 
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naked eye!—there, where our imagina- 
tions, our thoughts cannot reach,—there, 
in the, to us, ‘invisibility, they wander 
from one infinitude to another! Un. 
fathomable creation! What is man be- 
fore the Lord of Eternity? Does He 
see him? Can He observe us?’ And 
Nina covered her dazzled eyes with her 
hands. 

««« Will you set bounds to His crea- 
tion?’ asked Hervey; ‘set bounds to 
His love and His power to call forth his 
creatures, to elevate and make them 
happy? Ah! the infinitude of creation 
is to the heart and the understanding the 
best ground of tranquillity.’ 

“© Of tranquillity 2?’ 
mildly. 

“© Tranquillity in God,’ continued 
Hervey, with the deepest feeling. Here 
he paused, and then again wenton. ‘ All 
the worlds live for one another, and 
operate on each other, although in an 
invisible manner ; silently work they all 
at the web of beauty and happiness, 
which the All-Good ‘from eternity to 
eternity has unfolded before all created 
beings. 


asked Nina, 


all adoration,—yes! but even on this 
account, because He reveals Himself, also, 
in the very smallest thing, and because 
the smallest feeling and thinking being is 
of as much value to Him as the greatest 
of his Heavenly bodies. The earth on 
which the Saviour walked, He has over- 
arched with her canopy of stars, that His 
children may behold that He is as mighty 
as He is full oflove. Ah! glance free ly 
and full of confidence up to heaven, for 
it is also created for thee !’ 

««* | believe it,—oh! I will believe it,’ 
said Nina, whilst she again fixed ber 
weeping eyes on the stars, ‘ Edla has 
also told me the same, yet it is sometimes 
difficult for me to bear this sight. There 
have been times when at the sight of the 
stars 1 must have fallen to the earth. 
Ah! long did all the objects which sur- 
rounded me make a most strange and 
melancholy impression upon me, and long 
did I appear to myself but as a w andering 
shadow. Often did I feel within me and 
around me an infinite void. Now it is 
better —much better! Life is lighter, 
clearer, since —’ she paused. 

*« « Since?’ said Hervey, eager for the 
word which should follow. 

““* Since you have done me so much 
good !’ said Nina, with cordiality, but 
with composure. ‘ Since I have become 
acquainted with you, I am happier, bet- 
ter!’ 

“« God is good!’ 
deep emotion. 

“* Yes, infinitely beneficial have you 
been to me,’ continued Nina, carried 
away by the feeling which sometimes 


said Hervey, with 
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causes us to speak as if we were already 
free inhabitants of heaven. ‘ Even in 
this hour, in which I stand here with 
you in the presence of Infinitude, I feel 
that it does not affect me as usual. I 
feel myself stronger when you are with 
me. I never had a brother, I believe it 
would have made me happy! Permit 
me to say it, I have un wished that 
you were my brother. I wish to be your 
sister, like Maria, Oft have I felt how 
calmly I should then pass through life 
by your side, and fear nothing, before 
nothing more tremble.’ 

“He gazed at her with inexpressible 
love, and passionate feelings awoke in 
his bosom. She was by him, so beauti- 
ful, so sweet, so bewitching ; he now 
believed in her love, and it seemed to 
him that she must become his. He burned 
with desire to press her to his heart as 
his wife ; loving, protecting her, going 
with her hand in hand, beart to heart, 
from world to world. Ineffable felicity ! 
Already he opened his arms involuntarily, 
already were his lips about to pronounce 
the sacred prayer for an everlasting 
union, when the consciousness of that 
which separated him from her seized him 
with a terrible pang—the recollection of 
the shadow which covered his past life. 
With an indescribable agony he turned 
himself away, and said only these words, 
‘I would give my life to contribute to 
your happiness, if it could but promise 
happiness; but I am poor—condemned 
to renounce F 

*** You suffer,’ said Nina, whilst she 
approached him—the expression of the 
deepest pain on her beautiful counte- 
nance,—‘ you suffer, and are so good. 
Tell me, can nothing then be done? Say 
that it can, or say that you are not un- 
happy.’ 

“* That can I now not say! At this 
moment I feel all the bitterness of my 
misery. In my youth circumstances oc- 
curred which made my hfe wretched, 
and most so at this moment, in which I 
feel that they separate me from you.” 

«* And why from me?’ aske d Nina, 
astonished, and with grief. ‘ That may 
not be. Remain as before my friend, my 
fraternal friend. What can separate us? ” 

“** Can you annihilate the past?) Can 
the dead arise from the grave, and be- 
come witnesses of the truth? Can you 
tear out the tongues of the serpents of 
calumny, or forbid them to sting? No, 
no! No happiness is decreed for me. 
And )et—yet He was silent, over- 
powered by the vehemence of his feel- 
ings. 

** Nina understood him not; 








but pain. 


fully moved by his words, ond by the 
desire to tranquillise him, she said, with 
feminine tact, 


‘ Perhaps 1 cando it. Who 
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knows? Providence has armed many a 
feeble hand with wonderful power.’ 
“*Ts there a hope? is there a possi- 
bility 1 is there any prospect?’ said Her- 
vey to himself. ‘No; all is dark in the 
future. No, angel, thou canst not do it. 
I may not desire it. Never, never!’ 
“In silence they walked on together. 
A radiant shooting-star spun its glittering 
thread from heaven to the dark earth 
below. This little circumstance, which 
Nina took for a good sign, threw her into 
an immoderate joyousness. ‘ Away with 
doubts! away with shadows from the 
kingdom of shadows! They are the 
enemies of life. Has life no oracle 
now, as formerly, to determine the 
issues of mortal fate and to give the 
solution to many a dark riddle? I will 
demand it, I will ask it in the silent 
night. 1 will ask it for us both. I, too, 
will for once glance into my future.’ 
“She sprang rapidly some steps for- 
ward, took playfully a handful of stones, 
and turned herself gaily, with her shawl 
flung back, and with her heavenly coun- 
tenance irradiated with the light of the 
stars, towards the sea. With a wonderful 
sweetness rung through the stillness of 
the night her pure silver tones, as slowly 
and with a comic seriousness she pro- 
nounced the following words :—‘ Invi- 
sible Power! which givest us signs 
through stars, through animals, yea, 
sometimes through lifeless things—Mys- 
terious Voice! which at times speakest 
when human wisdom is dumb—Spirit, 
Angel, or Demon, thou who whisperest 
what thou knowest of the everlasting de- 
cree, hear my prayer ! Auswer the 
question in our bosoms—give us a token 
of our future fate—tell us that which 
shall come—give us a sign of sa 


We hope that we shall not be 
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thought to have dealt harshly either 
with Miss Bremer or her able and 
amiable translator. Our design has 
been the very reverse ; for, with all 
their faults, and they abound, the 
Swedish novels, hitherto made fa- 
miliar to us in an English dress, de- 
serve the full meed of favour with 
which they have been received. But 
we would not recommend Mrs. Howitt 
to try the tempers of her English 
readers too far. We are a cold, per- 
haps an unimaginative, people. We 
cannot enter into those spiritualised 
feelings by which Swedish readers 
seem to be worked upon for good as 
well as for evil; and we do like our 
stories to have something like a story 
in them,—that is, that they shall not 
make demands upon our credibility 
too large for admission. We would, 
therefore, recommend, either that 
Mrs. Howitt hold her hand for a 
while, or that she exercise a more 
rigid selection in the next choice 
which she makes. The tale of Ade- 
laide is admirabie,—that of Nina 
pure balderdash. Is it not a pity 
that Mrs. Howitt should have failed 
to perceive that, as the one could 
go, yea run, without the other, there 
was no necessity whatever for their 
being coupled together? Still, we 
end as we began. We are very 
much obliged to both ladies for the 
intellectual treat which they have 
afforded us; and we sincerely hope 
that they will be no losers by their 
hospitality. 
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A HEROINE AND A MOCK-HERO IN TIIE DAYS OF THE FRONDE. 


A HISTORY IN TEN CHAPTERS. 


Cuarter IV. 


‘* FALLENTIS SEMITA VITE.” 


A specimen has been presented to 
the reader of life, under the regency 
of Anne of Austria. But in large 
and complicated societies life is many- 
sided, various-coloured, ever abund- 
ant in strong lights and shades, and 
striking contrasts. Not only with 
reference to the mighty world of our 
own huge modern London may it 
truly be said that one half of the 
cael knows nothing of how the 
other lives. The remark might be 
made with, perhaps, still greater rea- 
son of the infinitely smaller society 
of the French capital at the period of 
which we have been speaking. By 
the side of this brilliant, noisy, glar- 
ing, and tumultuous, court-and-camp 
life lay, quietly pursuing its parallel 
course towards eternity, a quite other 
life, tranquil as far as the noisy times 
would let it be so, choosing its course 
through shady places, less loud- 
tongued than its chattering neigh- 
bour, yet not voiceless; like a low 
murmuring, scarcely visible brook, 
finding its way down the same valley 
by the side of the broad, dusty, high- 
road. 

The highroad, alive with the ac- 
tive throng, who press onwards, pur- 
sues its famous way to the city, 
whither it tends, and there stops. 
The quiet stream, imperishable, 
brings its contribution to mighty 
rivers, fertilises as it flows, and when 
lost apparently in the eternal ocean, 
is not lost, but again absorbed by the 
active sun, returns in ever fresh re- 
production to give life and verdure 
to the world. 

Such streamlet was not wanting to 
the times we are speaking of. Thought 
was not dead altogether. Arch- 
bishops vowed to celibacy and chas- 
tity give away benefices to the favour- 
ites of their concubines ; reverend 

riests, St. Pavin, Montreuil, and 
eatesiie others no less reverepd, ex- 
pended the revenues of rich prefer- 
ments in living the most licentious 
lives in a licentious time; his reve- 
rence the archdeacon of Mans keeps 
the best table of the day, and 
black-eyed little coadjutor of the 


archbishopric of Paris, De Retz, vexes 
the entire French world with un- 
quietness, labours with indefatigable 
energy in all kind of mischief, risks 
hissoul’s health and destroys his body's 
in the hope of being permitted to 
clothe his spindleshanks in red stock- 
ings for some brief period before they 
carry him off the scene. But, mean- 
while, the Port-Royal philosophers 
and fathers hold on their quiet way, 
and exercise a powerful influence 
over a portion of society. These 
good and learned men, and their 
cause had the benefit of the stimulus 
of persecution to a certain amount. 
Mazarin hated them. And their 
sworn enemies the Jesuits had still 
power. A large proportion, how- 
ever, of the parish priests of Paris 
had embraced their doctrines and 
spread them among the religious 
portion of the population. 

It is not necessary here to delay 
the reader with a detailed account of 
the nature of these doctrines. The 
Port-Royalists drew them from Jan- 
sen, bishop of Ypres ; Jansen from 
St. Augustin, and St. Augustin from 
St. Paul. Whether at each of these 
steps the disciple rightly compre- 
hended and accurately propagated the 
ideas and doctrines of his master, 
this is not the proper opportunity to 
inquire. Certain it is that the Jan- 
senist doctrines in the hands of the 
Port-Royal divinesshewed themselves 
capable of exciting and keeping alive 
a high degree of spiritual activity, 
whether healthy or otherwise. And 
it is very intelligible that doctrines 
of religious independence, including 
the right of examination and private 
judgment, must have been acceptable 
to a large portion of the thinking 
world, at a period when the more ex- 
clusively Roman and professedly or- 
thodox division of the church was 
disfigured and disgraced by so many 
outrageous scandals and so general a 
relaxation of morals and all the ties 
of duty. 

It is in general the tendency of the 
doctrines taught by the Jansenist 
school to separate their disciples from 
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the rest of the world. It has been 
considered by some their merit, by 
others their fault to do so. But, 
whichever it may be, this tendency 
was necessarily particularly strong at 
a time when the rest of the world 
was such as has been described. Nor 
could such separation, under such 
circumstances, be otherwise than de- 
sirable. There were many persons, 
therefore, living in the midst of this 
passion-tossed Paris almost without 
any communication with the world 
around them, treading obscure and 
shady by- paths of the great social 
labyrinth, quietly passing their un- 
noticed lives in the practice of reli- 
gious duties and observances more or 
less enlightened, and rarely coming 
forth to the world’s eye from their 
sequestered haunts unless for the 
purposes of active benevolence and 
philanthropy. 

It will be readily conceived that of 
such persons far fewer detailed his- 
tories and individual particulars have 
come down to us than of the more 
active and noisy fellows among whom, 
though not with whom, they lived. 
They had less to tell and much less 
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inclination to tell it. The pietists of 
that time had for the most part this 
great advantage over many of those 
of more recent days, that their minds 
and lives had a more objective and 
less subjective tendency. Men had 
not yet much begun to substitute 
never - ceasing self - contemplation, 
self-theorising, and _ self-speculation, 
for the simpler and more healthy 
out-looking habits of seeing what 
there was to be done in the world, 
and doing it. The religious, there- 
fore, of that day were a less auto- 
biographical race than those of our 
own times. 

Yet accidental circumstances in 
some cases, and in others the grati- 
tude of individuals, or even, in some 
instances, the general admiration of 
the world, awakened by the good 
deeds which shone before them to a 
respect for virtues which they could 
not imitate, or deny, have caused 
the particulars of such lives to be 
handed down to posterity. 

All these causes concurred to pre- 
serve from oblivion much of the per- 
sonal history of an individual whom 
we shall now introduce to the reader. 


Cuapter V. 


A ‘** BOURGEOISE” HEIRESS, 


Jacques Bonneau was a very rich 
“ bourgeois” of Orleans. He mar- 
ried Mary d’Ivry, and had by her, 
besides other children, a daughter 
Mary, born at Paris in 1629, who 
was nine years old when her mother 
died. She was an exceedingly lovely 
child, this little Mary Bonneau, pre- 
cocious in person, in feeling, and in 
intellect. ‘ Les races se féminisent,” 
says the French philosopher, pro- 
bably with truth. And if so, Mary 
d’Ivry may have contributed more of 
her uae and idiosyncrasy to that 
of the young Mary than did Jacques 
Bonneau. At all events, little Mary 
Bonneau’s strongest feeling was at- 
tachment to her mother. She had 
lived in and for her mother. Death, 
though a known word, was an un- 
known thing to her—a new idea; 
and her first acquaintance with it was 
acquired by the loss of her who was 
all the brightness and attraction of 
the world to her. It was one of those 
tremendous strokes which, like the 
strong blow of the coiners’ die, form 
a character in an instant, and deter- 
mine its shape ineffaceably for ever. 


The being she had so much loved 
was gone, taken from her. Why? 
Whither? Derarn had done it. And 
meditations on the dim idea of that 
mysterious tyrant became the perma- 
nent occupants of the grieving child’s 
mind. A yearning after all that 
death cannot take from us, and a 
vivid appreciation of those hopes 
which defy him, resulted naturally 
from such atone of mind. Results 
of daily occurrence! But from 
minds of ordinary calibre all impres- 
sions are passing. ‘The softer and 
less stable material receives each new 
impress to the effacement of that 
which has preceded it. 

It was with great difficulty that 
the relatives of the young Mary 
Bonneau could in any degree succeed 
in changing the sombre tone of 
thought and feeling which her mo- 
ther’s death had generated. Years 
elapsed before she could be brought 
to take any interest in the things of 
this world. Nevertheless, her sub- 
sequent career amply proved that 
her mind was not so shaken as to 
prevent her taking a laborious ard 
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energetic part in its active duties. 
And it appears to have been a sense 
of duty only, of duty partly to her 
friends and partly to mankind in 
general, which prevented her from 
passing her days in the congenial 
shelter of a cloister. One of her 
aunts, the sister of a bishop, under- 
took to bring her out, as it is called, 
into the world--the great and gay 
world of Paris. For though Jacques 
Bonneau was a bourgeois, ‘the young 
Mary's dower was two millions four 
hundred thousand livres, equivalent 
to about five millions of francs at the 
present day, or about two hundred 
thousand pounds sterling—a very 
pretty prize for the spendthrift young 
nobles of Paris to try for! Quite 
enough to have washed out all stains 
of birth ; ; aye, and old age and ugli- 
ness into the bargain, had such been 
the conditions of the stakes. But 
here we have wealth, youth, and 
beauty together. Mary Bonneau, 
with her two hundred thousand 
ounds, just sixteen, and exquisitely 
louiei ! 

We think that the house of the 
bishop's sister, and that lady herself, 
took suddenly a very different station 
in the eyes of the Parisian gay world 
to that which either had heretofore 
occupied. But then the young 
heiress is afflicted with religious ideas! 
altogether incompatible with her 
proper and advantageous exhibition 
in the Parisian wife-market. So 
provoking, so absurd, and so pre- 
sumptuous withal! As if our bro- 
ther the bishop did not know how 
much religion was good for a young 
lady with two hundred thousand 

ounds! The Parisian noble youths, 

sare are indulgent. They will 
take her, religion and all. Still per- 
verse, melancholy, obstinate Mary 
Bonneau will none of them. What 
is to be done? The good bishop's 
sister is at her wits’ ends. She, at 
least, will, by God’s help, do her 
duty. So Mary is taken daily to 
balls, plays, and masquerades, to work 
her melancholy religion out of her, 
if possible. All no use, to our epi- 
scopal aunt's great surprise. 

We conjecture that if her lap-dog 
had had hydrophobia she would, on 
the same principles, have attempted 
his cure by throwing him into the 
water. 

However little Mary, before she 
was seventeen, has returned the affec- 
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tions of one whose habits and tastes 
were in accordance with her own. 
Moreover, his wealth is equal to her 
own. All goes well! our aunt is de- 
lighted. Dear child! who would 
have thought the little puss knew so 
well what she was about all the time ? 
Let her alone! we always said she 
would find out what was what in the 
end, &c. &e. 

Alack! Mary did not at all know 
what she was about, and had by no 
means found out what was what in 
the end, which arrived all too soon. 
For six months after her marriage, 
Jean Jacques de Beauharnais, Seig- 
neur de Miramion, counsellor of the 
parliament of Paris, her estimable 
and excellent husband, died ofa pul- 
monary complaint at the age of 
twenty-seven, leaving his young 
widow with child. 

In due course Mary de Miramion 
gave birth to a daughter. The in- 
fant was, as might have been antici- 
pated, frail and weakly. Scarcely 
could the most assiduous care pre- 
serve its feeble life from hour to 
hour. Yet in the end the young 
mother’s ceaseless watchfulness pre- 
vailed. The infant lived, grew, and 
strengthened. And thus was opened 
before Madame de Miramion a long 
vista of new and engrossing interests 
and duties, to which she determined 
henceforward scrupulously and exclu- 
sively to devote herself. This deter- 
mination she most rigorously kept. 
The two first years of her widowhood 
were passed in the most austere se- 
clusion. Her hours were passed en- 
tirely either in prayer before the 
altar or in watching beside the cradle 
of her weakly child. The world had 
forgotten the existence of the young 
and wealthy widow, whose ample re- 
venues were now increased by the 
accession of her rich husband's pro- 
perty. 

Her family were anxious that she 
should throw off her livery of woe, 
shake from her the profound and 
enduring melancholy which now 
more than ever had become the ha- 
bitual tone of her mind, and emerge 
from the deep obscurity in which she 
had plunged herself. They were ex- 
ceedingly desirous that she should 
contract another marriage, and hoped 
that by giving her time and using 
every means to bring her back gra- 
dually to the world, they would ul- 
timately succeed in their object. 
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There was, as it may be easily 
imagined, no lack of suitors, and 
Madame de Miramion found herself 
unable to act so far in opposition to 
her entire family as to refuse alto- 
gether to see them. But she in no 
wise dissembled her firm resolution 
to form no new ties, but to devote 
herself altogether to her maternal 
and domestic duties. She had about 
this time an attack of small-pox, 
which passed, however, lightly over 
her without in any degree diminish- 
ing the lustre of her beauty, now 
more perfect, perhaps, than ever. 
We are told that she lamented this 
escape, that she would much have 
preferred the destruction of that 
beauty, which attracted admiration 
and attentions she would far rather 
have been without. We suspect 
and hope that this flourish of celes- 
tial-mindedness is due to the imagi- 
nation of her priestly biographer the 
Abbé de Choisy, whose life of her 
was published in 1706. Though 


the events of Madame Miramion’s 
life had been such as to impress her 
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character with religious feeling and 
fill her heart with melancholy re- 
collections, the whole of her sub- 
sequent career sufficiently proves 
that hers was no state of morbid 
fanaticism, which is invariably found 
to preclude the possibility of whole- 
some activity in the field of active 
duty. 

Be this, however, as it may, and 
whether she liked it or not, Madame 
de Miramion was now in the full 
pride and prime of her exquisite 
beauty, possessor of about four hun- 
dred thousand pounds sterling, and 
just nineteen. Despite all the temp- 
tations of such a position, despite all 
the wooing of all who would have 
liked to share it with her, and despite 
all the instances of her family, she 
firmly and unwaveringly adhered to 
the first determination of her widow- 
hood, and at the period of which we 
are now speaking, had retired to 
Issy with her mother-in-law to the 
house of the grandfather of the hus- 
band she had lost. 


Cuapter VI. 


FLINT AND STEEL. 


Now this was the lady our gay 
and gallant friend Bussy, whom we 
left looking out for a second wife, 
pitched upon as just the person to 
suit him. 

Possibly the reader would hardly 
have suggested her to the consider- 
ation of his friend Bussy, had he 
been applied to on the subject. He 
might have deemed it probable, from 
the position and character of Madame 
de Miramion, that she would adhere 
to her resolution of not marrying 
again; or, at all events, that even 
if she broke it, it would not be in 
favour of Roger Rabutin, Comte de 
Bussy. In that case the reader has 
not so high an opinion of the attrac- 
tions and qualities of Count Roger as 
that gentleman himself. What! a 
widow, with two hundred thousand 
pounds, and young and lovely into 
the bargain. Why, it’s the very 
thing. Lucky Bussy! 

Shall we consider it as adding to, 
or detracting from, the gallant in- 
trepidity of the dear Bussy in this 
matter, that he had not the smallest 
acquaintance with the lady and had 
never even seen her? Despite our 


friend’s indomitable effrontery and 
audacious coxcombry, we are inclined 
to give him credit for sufficient sense 
to have been more aware of the ar- 
duous difficulties of his enterprise, 
had he known Madame de Miramion, 
than he was, being in total ignorance 
of all concerning her, beyond those 
main points which had determined 
him to make her Comtesse de Bussy. 

He had first heard of Madame de 
Miramion at the house of his uncle 
the Grand Prior of the Temple. 
Bussy used frequently, when at Paris, 
to take up his abode with this vene- 
rable dignitary, and was often wont 
to consult with the sympathising old 
nobleman on the necessity of repair- 
ing his fortune, and providing means 
for court expenses and other costly 
habits, by a rich marriage. The good 
old grand prior was perfectly able to 
understand all his nephew's needs, 
and entered fully into the necessity 
of supplying them. One day it 
chanced that a certain Le Bocage, an 
old country neighbour of the grand 
orior’s, who possessed a domain ad- 
joining to the commandery of Lau- 
nay, which served that dignitary for 














































































































































































































































































































a country-house during the fine 
season, was present at one of these 
conversations between the uncle and 
nephew. Le Bocage mentions our 
young widow. Bussy rises eagerly 
to the bait. But, fairly and softly! 
Worthy Le Bocage knows the widow 
herself no more than the noble 
count does—knows only the amount 
of her fortune, and her reputation 
for beauty and piety. But an excel- 
lent friend of his, Father Clement, of 
the Order of Mercy, is her confessor. 
To him he will have much pleasure 
in introducing De Bussy. Her con- 
fessor! Ha! Nowwe see our way. 
Thanks, excellent Le Bocage! Bet- 
ter two to one than an introduction 
to the widow herself. 

Bussy and Father Clement very 
soon understand one another. The 
good father also understands the 
full value of a soul to whose earthly 
tabernacle is attached the possession 
of two hundred thousand pounds. 
But noble Bussy is liberal ;—ven- 
tures, that is, a small fish to catch a 
large one, and a bargain is made. 

Bussy, strong in the conviction of 
his own irresistibility, and previous 
unnumbered “succés aupres des 
dames,” is for marching up to the 
fair widow forthwith, and com- 
mencing the siege in person. Cau- 
tious Father Clement, however, 
thinks that this plan will not quite 
do — has a strong suspicion that, 
despite his ghostly influence over his 
pious penitent, this mode of proceed- 
ing might bring the whole affair to a 
more sudden ending than could be 
wished, not without dangerous ex- 
plosion. May he not, then, see his 
future wife, and at least be permitted 
the means of ingratiating himself with 
her? It is totally out of the ques- 
tion. All must be left to the man- 
agement of Father Clement. He, by 
help of Heaven and judicious hand- 
ling, will, he trusts, bring matters to 
a successful issue. As far, indeed, as 
mere eyesight goes, that may easily 
be managed. Churches are open to 
all, and for all purposes—no “ foot- 
ing” or entrance-money even to be 
paid for first time. Sculptured 
saints look from their niched pillars 
down on much besides rising orisons, 
and store safely within marble lips 
the secrets of centuries. 

Posted behind the preconcerted 
pillar in the church, and at the hour 
indicated by the worthy confessor, 
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Bussy sees at length a tall slender 
figure, with noiseless step and down- 
cast eyes, approach the altar. As 
she kneels absorbed in prayer, he, 
one step cautiously advanced, with 
outstretched neck, like an eager 
sportsman marks down the unsus- 
pecting game, while pointer Clement, 
with conscious stealthy eyes, kneels 
demurely by her side. Once she 
lifts her eyes to heaven. Gay Bussy 
catches for a moment a perfect view 
of that pale face, and, for a moment, 
all business thoughts of two hun- 
dred thousand pounds and wedlock 
are lost in eager licentious admira- 
tion. He foresees considerable dan- 
ger of his falling into the solecism 
of being in love with his own wife. 
Next day comes good Father Cle- 
ment to report progress. The widow 
had seen him at church, and had 
been much struck by his appear- 
ance. In fact, as far as her own in- 
clinations went, the business might 
be regarded as half done. Bussy 
found not the slightest difficulty in 
giving full credit to this part of the 
confessor’s statement. It was natu- 
ral—just what might have been 
expected — and in accordance with 
all Bussy’s preconceived notions of 
the progress of the affair. But there 
were other difficulties, which he had 
not calculated on, but which Father 
Clement now proceeds to lay before 
him. Madame de Miramion is very 
young, is much under the dominion 
of her family, who are quite deter- 
mined that she shall marry none but 
“un homme de robe.” Nevertheless, 
he by no means despairs. The family 
have great confidence in him ; and, if 
the matter is left entirely in his 
hands, he doubts not that he shall be 
able to manage it. At all events, if 
the worst come to the worst, he will 
undertake to persuade Madame de 
Miramion to exercise her independent 
will in the matter, and marry him 
despite the opposition of her rela- 
tives. Meanwhile, however, money 
is necessary for the operations to be 
carried on with the view of obtaining 
the family’s consent if possible. Ser- 
vants have influence, and must be 
bought over to our interest ;—then 
presents, judiciously employed, may 
effect much. In short, the noble 
Bussy hands over to the worthy con- 
fessor, at various times, more than 
six thousand frances. 
Notwithstanding, 


however, the 
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wishes of the widow herself, and the 
unremitting labours of Father Cle- 
ment in the cause, the negotiations 
take so much time that the spring of 
1648 is creeping on, and it is time 
for poor Bussy to be off to the army 
under the command of Condé on 
the frontiers of the Low Countries. 


in the Days of the Fronde. 


Right glad, we conjecture, is Father 
Clement to get rid of him out of 
Paris! Bussy goes reluctant—yet 
consoled at leaving his affairs in the 
able hands of so excellent an agent, 
and convinced “ that his greatness is 
a ripening.” 


Cuapter VII. 


‘* 1"ARME PIETOSE, E IL GRAN CAPITANO.” 


In the early spring of 1648, Hero 
Condé, greatly to his own surprise 
and that of France, got a beating 
from the Spaniards at Lerida, or, to 
borrow a euphuism from the his- 
torians, he “ received a check” be- 
fore that town. So he beat a retreat 
from that part of the world, and 
went to repair his laurels among the 
scenes of his old triumphs, the bor- 
ders of Flanders. Here he suc- 
ceeded in taking Ypres on the 27th 
of May. 

Bussy had joined him on the 6th 
of the same month, and had, just 
before the attack on Ypres, received 
aletter from his faithful ally, Father 
Clement, from Paris. Now, not- 
withstanding all the history of the 
widow's natural and pleasant ad- 
miration of our friend Bussy on the 
oceasion of his view in the church, 
the real truth is, that, though it may 
“ argue herself unknown,” she knew 
nothing whatever of the notable 
Count de Bussy, or had ever given 
him a passing thought, till worthy 
Father Clement, one day, shortly 
srevious to Bussy’s leaving Paris, 
Fad cautiously and guardedly at- 
tempted to begin the work for which 
he had been paid. Whereupon, to 
his no less surprise than rage and 
mortification, he received from the 
lips of his pious penitent an im- 
mediate and decisive dismissal. His 
spiritual services were no longer re- 
quired, and Madame de Miramion 
put her soul into fresh hands. 

Most opportune for Father Cle- 
ment was Bussy’s departure for the 
army. For it by no means entered 
into the wily monk’s plans to com- 
municate to his client this awkward 
incident. So some little time after 
he had left Paris, he wrote him a 
letter, as has been said, in which he 
told him that his labours had been 
unremitting,—that the widow's heart 
was his own, but that the members 
of her family were irreconcilably 


adverse to her making such a mar- 
riage, and that she dared not act in 
open defiance of their wishes. He 
repeats, however, that the lovely 
widow’s heart is set upon an union 
with the handsome cavalier she saw 
that day in the church ; and he hints 
that if Bussy has spirit enough to 
venture a bold stroke for a wife, and 
could contrive to carry her off, such 
a step might force the consent of the 
family, and would in reality well 
please the charming widow. 

Excellent father confessor! Thus 
he honestly earns his 6000 francs 
from poor gudgeon Bussy, and pre- 
pares a tit-bit of vengeance on his 
ci-devant patroness for his own private 
satisfaction at the same time. 

Gallant Count Bussy never hesi- 
tates for an instant to believe his 
ally’s statement, and forthwith pre- 
pares to put it in execution. And, 
in the first place, he goes to his 
friend and patron Condé, and tells 
him the whole story. Condé is de- 
lighted with his purposed adventure, 
and promises all assistance. He 
sends Bussy home to Paris with the 
news of his Ypres victory, for the 
express purpose of giving him an 
opportunity to execute his project,— 
promises his influence in case of 
disagreeable consequences, — offers 
even to put into his hands the fort- 
ress of Bellegarde, in Burgundy, as 
a place of safety to which to take his 
fair prisoner. The latter kindness 
Bussy declines, having already a 
place in his eye sufficiently well 
adapted to this purpose. 

Outrages such as that which our 
amiable Bussy is now contemplating, 
and which the powerful Condé is 
prepared to assist and protect him in, 
were by no means unexampled about 
this period. Women of the bour- 
geois class were frequently exposed 
to the violence and outrage of law- 
less nobles, whom the law was too 
weak to control, and whom public 
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opinion among their own class sup- 
ported in every attempt to set them- 
selves above it. Richelieu, it is true, 
had created intendants and king's 
commissaries expressly to repress such 
lawlessness, but this authority was 
too new to have acquired for itself 
much stability; and the troublous 
times of the Fronde, the confusion 
and license of civil war, and the con- 
sequent paralysis of almost all law, 
favoured the endeavours of the no- 
bles to re-assume their old position 
and old habits. So that, on the 
whole, Bussy had no great reason to 
feel anxious about the consequences 
of his projected coup-de-main. Had 
not the Count de Chavagnac carried 
off by force the widow of a M. de 
Montbrun, and daughter of one 
Courval, and by sheer force married 
her to his son? Though immensely 
rich, she was old, ugly, and stupid ; 
and the young Count de Chavagnac 
was as unwilling for the match as 
the lady. An attempt was made to 
set aside, by law, a marriage so- 
lemnised by force, and equally de- 
testable to both the parties concerned 
in it. But the furious old despot 
noble succeeded by his violence in 
putting down all opposition, and the 
marriage was absolutely maintained. 
The records of many other similar 
deeds of lawless violence and ini- 
uity have come down to us from 
St. Evremond’s Temps de la Bonne 
Régence ; and they almost invariably 
went unpunished. So speed on your 
errand, noble Bussy, nothing doubt- 
ing. 
The gallant count hastens to Paris 
with his news of victory, delivers 
his despatches at court, then hurries 
to his priestly coadjutor, who ap- 
roves of his plans, and encourages 
im with the assurance that the 
lovely prize, when once separated 
from those who control her actions, 
will be but too glad to find herself in 
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the power of a lover for whom she is 
pining in secret. It might have been 
easy, one would have thought, for 
Bussy to have ascertained beyond a 
possibility of doubt the lady's own 
sentiments on the matter. But he 
appears never to have been assailed 
by a shadow of doubt upon the sub- 
ject. He assures us himself that he 
had none. And this view of the 
case is perfectly in accordance with 
his character. It is possible, how- 
ever, that he may have thought it, 
on the whole, more prudent not to 
inquire too closely into the strength 
of Madame Miramion’s attachment 
to him. He may have considered, 
that if all the monk said was true, it 
would all turn out very well ; and, if 
it was not true, why then his scheme 
of abduction was the best chance he 
had, and it would be far better to be 
able to plead the monk’s deception 
both to the widow herself and others. 
And equally well with this view of 
the matter accord the unprincipled 
effrontery and mean cunning of De 
Bussy’s character. 

In the meantime, Madame de Mi- 
ramion, unconscious of the plots in 
preparation against her, continues in 
tranquillity among the solitudes of 
Issy, occupying her time, as hereto- 
fore, with her devotional exercises 
and the care of her daughter. She 
went from home so rarely that it was 
difficult to find an opportunity for 
the execution of the project. At 
last, Bussy received information, from 
some of the spies whom he had 
placed about her, that it was her 
intention to make a sort of little 
pilgrimage to Mont Valérien, whose 
situation and appearance will be well 
remembered by all who have ridden 
or walked through the Bois de Bou- 
logne. And he forthwith determined 
that on that day his plan should 
receive its execution. 


Cuapter VIII. 


It was on the 7th of August, 1648, 
that Madame de Miramion’s little 
journey to Mont Valérien was to 
take place. It should seem that 
Bussy’s plans had not been matured 
so secretly but that some vague ru- 
mour of them had transpired, for 
Madame de Miramion had been told 
that a plot was on foot to effect her 


LOVE’S LABOUR LOST. 


abduction by violence. But as no 
one had been named as the author of 
it, and no particulars had been 
stated, and, more especially, as none 
of the various suitors who had trou- 
bled her with their pretensions to 
her hand were persons who could 
for an instant be suspected of any 
thing of the sort, she had paid no 
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attention to the report. Shestarted, 
therefore, from Issy at seven in the 
morning of the day fixed, thinking 
of nothing but the devotional object 
of her excursion. She was accom- 
panied by her mother-in-law, and, 
in accordance with the fashion of the 
times for ladies of her wealth and 
station, was attended by an old squire, 
and two female dependants. A man- 
servant occupied the seat behind the 
carriage. 

Bussy had posted his party at the 
foot of the bridge on the road from 
St. Cloud to Mont Valérien, and 
there awaited the expected carriage. 
Besides himself, his party consisted 
of his brother, the Chevalier de 
Malte, and four gentlemen, his vas- 
sals and dependants, and three or 
four servants, all well armed and 
mounted. 

No sooner had the carriage crossed 
the bridge than it was stopped by 
this body of horsemen. ‘Two of the 
cavaliers presented themselves one 
on each side at the doors of the car- 
riage, and attempted to draw back 
the leather curtains, with which at 
that period carriages were enclosed ; 
a method of construction still to be 
seen in use in the public vehicles of 
the United States. The aggressors, 
however, soon found that the meek 
and gentle being, whose peaceful and 
quiet habits they fancied would have 
incapacitated her from opposing any 
resistance to their will, could, on an 
occasion which demanded it, display 
all the spirit and energy of an heroine 
of romance. She resisted all their 
endeavours to withdraw the curtains 
of the carriage so effectually, that 
they were obliged to have recourse 
to their rapiers to cut them from 
their fastenings. Against this, too, 
she struggled so violently that it was 
not accomplished without consider- 
ably wounding her hands and arms. 
In the meantime the rest of the party 
surrounded the carriage and com- 
pelled the coachman to recross the 
bridge and enter the Bois de Bou- 
logne. There Bussy had stationed 
a light carriage and six fleet horses, 
and to that they now endeavoured 
to transfer their prisoner. But this 
they were totally unable to accom- 
plish. Madame de Miramion clung 
with such desperate determination 
and tenacity to her own carriage, 
that although they had recourse to 
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force, it was impossible to remove her 
from it without doing greater violence 
to her person than they were willing 
to be guilty of. It was absolutely 
necessary, moreover, to bring this 
scene of the drama to a close, for 
there was reason to fear that her 
violent and incessant shrieks might 
reach some ear and lead to a rescue 
in a locality which, though then 
comparatively desolate, was too near 
Paris to be altogether untrodden. 
Bussy, therefore, let her remain in 
her own carriage, took the horses 
and driver from it, and put to it his 
own six fresh horses. He would have 
also removed the servant from be- 
hind; but the man manifested so 
stout a resolution to remain by his 
mistress, as long as the life was in 
him, that they left him where he 
was on the seat behind the carriage. 
Two of the armed servants of Bussy’s 
party took charge of Madame Mira- 
mion’s horses and coachmen, and 
were told to conduct them to Paris 
and there detain them till further 
orders. The armed party then ranged 
itself on either side of the carriage, 
and the whole curtége started at full 
gallop. 

The chateau of Launay, to which 
Bussy intended to carry his prisoner, 
belonged to a commandery of the 
Temple, and was frequently used by 
Bussy’s uncle, the Grand Prior, as a 
country-house. It was, however, a 
fortified place, entered only after 
passing sundry moats and draw- 
bridges. The commandery of Launay 
is situated near Sens, and may be 
about twenty-five leagues from St. 
Cloud. For this distance Bussy had 
provided four relays. The first part 
of their course lay across the plain of 
St. Denis, which they proceeded to 
traverse at full gallop. 

But Madame Miramion, though 
much exhausted by her struggles, 
still found strength to continue her 
efforts to procure her release. She 
leaned from the carriage, her face 
bathed in tears, and ceased not to 
scream to every passenger they en- 
countered on the road, telling them her 
name and imploring them to inform 
her family of her position. But the 
rapidity of her passage, the surround- 
ing cavalcade, the noise and the cloud 
of dust raised by so many horses, 
rendered it impossible for her to make 
herself heard. 
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The plain of St. Denis was soon 
passed, and they then entered the 
forest of Livry. Here it was impos- 
sible for the horsemen to continue 
by the side of the carriage, and they 
were obliged to ride some before and 
some behind. In her despair Madame 
de Miramion, observing this arrange- 
ment, fancied she might escape by 
springing from the carriage and con- 
cealing herself in the forest. The 
hopeless scheme was no sooner con- 
ceived than attempted. She plunged 
from the carriage into a mass of 
underwood and bushes, regardless 
of the results to her person, and en- 
deavoured to hide herself in the 
thicket. Vain hope! ‘The carriage 
halted. She was surrounded in a 
moment; andseeing that her desperate 
attempt was useless, and anxious if 
possible to avoid the hands of her 
captors, she rushed back to her place 
in the carriage with her hands and 
face covered with blood, with dishe- 
velled hair, and torn garments. 

All this, however, fails to convince 
Bussy, by his own account, that his 
prisoner did not really like being 
carried off. He attributes her con- 
duct to the presence of her mother- 
in-law and the others in the carriage. 
He, therefore, calls a halt in the most 
solitary part of the forest, and com- 
pels the old lady and the aged squire, 
as well as the elder ofthe two female 
attendants, to quit the carriage, and 
leaves them there in the forest to 
find their way to the nearest shelter 
as best they might. He attempted, 
also, to get rid of the man-servant, 
but the faithful fellow refused to 
quit his mistress but with life. Once 
more they proceeded on their route, 
having reduced their prisoners to 
three,—Madame de Miramion her- 
self, the younger of her maids, and 
the man-servant. When they stopped 
to change horses, Madame de Mi- 
ramion again attempted, and with 
better appearance of success, to make 
her position known to the bystanders. 
But Bussy declared that she was a 
maniac, whom they were conducting 
to a place of confinement by order of 
the court. And the appearance of 
the unfortunate lady with her 
streaming hair, uncovered neck and 
shoulders, and blood-stained face and 
dress, added but too much confirma- 
tion to the assertion. 

Bussy owns that he now began to 
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perceive that her resistance was not 
feigned ; and that he would have re- 
conducted her to her home, but that 
his brother persuaded him to go on 
to Launay, and try the effect of a 
little wooing on the widow, as soon 
as the agitation of this rapid journey 
should have passed away. It is suf- 
ficiently proved, however, by the 
sequel, as well as by the testimony 
of Madame de Miramion, preserved 
by her biographer, that this is false, 
and that it was Bussy himself who 
would persevere at all hazards in his 
outrageous attempt. 

At length they reached the chateau 
of Launay. The rattling chains of 
descending draw-bridges, the gloomy 
portals, and hollow sound of the car- 
riage-wheels as they crossed the moat, 
all contributed to increase the terror 
of the unfortunate captive, who was 
still totally ignorant of the names 
and purposes of her ravishers. When 
the carriage stopped in the court- 
yard of the castle, she peremptorily 
refused to descend from it ; and, when 
the horses were taken off, she per- 
sisted in remaining in it, even if it 
were all night. 

The Chevalier de Malte, who had 
formed part of the escort, then pre- 
sented himself at the door of the 
carriage, and besought her in the 
most respectful manner to alight, and 
deign to take some refreshment. 
Madame de Miramion answered only 
by demanding who it was who had 
dared be guilty of this outrage. 

“ Madame,” said the chevalier, 
“you are here in the chateau of M. le 
Comte de Bussy-Rabutin, who has 
assured us, his friends, that it is by 
your own consent that you have been 
conducted hither.” 

“ Then,” she replied, raising her 
voice, “ he has spoken falsely !” 

*“ Madame,” returned he, “ we are 
here to the number of two hundred 
armed gentlemen, friends of Bussy ; 
but if he has deceived us, we are 
ready to assist you against him, and 
to restore you to liberty. Deign only 
to alight, to repose from your fatigue, 
and to explain your wishes to us.” 

The gentle and respectful manner 
of these words prevailed on her to 
descend from her carriage, but no- 
thing could induce her to go up- 
stairs to the apartments ofthe chateau. 
She entered a low damp sort of 
guard-room, and seeing there two 
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loaded pistols on the table, she seized 
them, and seemed in some degree 


more reassured by the possession of 


them. Refreshments were then served 
her, but she absolutely refused to 
touch them. 

Bussy all this time had not dared 
to appear before her. “ They told 
me,” said he to his accomplices, “ that 
she was a very lamb of meekness 
and quiescence ; but she turns out to 
be a lioness in fury.” Nevertheless, 
he would not yet give up the game 
for lost. He still had the presump- 
tion to hope that he might obtain 
the forgiveness and affection of his 
prisoner. Still, confident in himself 
as he was, he hesitated to confront 
her in the height of her displeasure. 
One after another, his friends came 
to her, endeavouring by every means 
in their power to make his peace. 
They represented him as the mildest 
of men, and most devoted of lovers. 
‘They pointed out the brilliant posi- 
tion which his wife would occupy ; 
and, finally, they insinuated that, 
perhaps, under the circumstances, it 
were well for her to reflect before she 
drove to despair such a man as Bussy 
in the position in which he then 
stood. ‘To all that they could say 
she replied only by reiterated de- 
mands to be set instantly at liberty. 
The Chevalier de Malte then came to 
her, and said that, as she insisted on 
it, Bussy had determined on releasing 
her, and only begged that she would 
first hear him for an instant. 

The gallant Bussy, looking some- 
what more abashed than was usual 
with him, then made his appearance, 
and forthwith went upon his knees to 
sue for her pardon. ‘The instant she 
saw him, and before he had time to 
utter a single word, Madame de Mi- 
ramion rose to her feet, and, lifting 
one of her hands to heaven, said so- 
lemnly, “ Before the living God, my 
Creator and yours, I swear, sir, never 
to be your wife.” The exertion and 
excitement of making this protest ex- 
hausted her remaining strength, and 
she fell, as soon as she uttered it, to 
the ground in a swoon. Bussy had 
taken the precaution of causing a 
medical man from Sens to be in the 
chateau, and he was now summoned. 
He took the pulse of the unfortunate 
lady in his hand, could feel scarcely 
any pulsation, and immediately pro- 
nounced her in considerable danger. 
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In fact, it was more than forty hours 
since she had taken any food; and 
this, together with all ie had gone 
through, had, as may be easily 
imagined, produced an utter prostra- 
tion of strength. 

She was, however, restored to ani- 
mation; and Bussy determined to 
make yet one more attempt at induc- 
ing her to consent to remain, at least 
for a short time, at Launay. News 
had reached the chateau that Madame 
de Miramion’s confinement within its 
walls had become known at Sens; 
that the whole town was up in arms; 
and that six hundred men were ready 
to march out ofthe town and besiege 
him in his castle. In fact, this was 
the result of the cruel step Bussy had 
been guilty of in leaving the aged 
mother-in-law of Madame de Mira- 
mion, and the old squire in the midst 
of the forest of Livry. They had 
made their way as well as they could 
to the nearest village, and the lady 
had thence despatched her old com- 
panion on horseback to Paris. She 
herself followed as rapidly as horses 
borrowed from the plough could con- 
vey her, and, when she reached that 
city, she found a troop of gentlemen 
of the family, with Madame de Mira- 
mion’s elder brother at their head, on 
the point of setting forth for Sens in 
search of her. It would have been, 
therefore, a most important point 
gained for Bussy if he could have 
persuaded Madame de Miramion to 
consent to remain at the castle. But 
nothing could shake her firmness. In 
vain he poured forth all the most 
fervent protestations of devoted and 
passionate love, with the use of which 
he was so well acquainted. In vain 
he exhausted his ample store of vows, 
prayers, and flatteries, and tried to 
the utmost all the art which had so 
often proved successful. She an- 
swered all that he could say by the 
simple demand that horses should be 
instantly put to her carriage, and 
orders given for her departure. To 
the entreaties even of the medical 
man, that she would take some nu- 
triment, she replied only that she 
would do so as soon as the horses 
should be put to the carriage. 

This was at length done; and 
Bussy, as we conjecture, must have 
by this time wished, pretty heartily, 
that he had never undertaken this 
adventure! With a sufficiently bad 
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grace, he opened his castle gates for 
the departure of his intended bride, 
and sent the Chevalier de Malte, 
whom we have so often mentioned, to 
escort her to Sens. He did not for- 
get, however, to slip secretly into the 
hands of the widow's soubrette fifty 
gold pieces, hoping thereby, at least, 
to secure her favour in any subse- 
quent investigations into the matter. 

The Chevalier conducted her to 
within about a hundred paces of the 
Faubourg of Sens with much po- 
liteness ; but there he judged it pru- 
dent to stop. Madame de Miramion, 
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her maid, and a faithful man-servant, 
were requested to descend ; the escort 
very politely made his bow to his 
charge, and then, with carriage, 
horses, servants, &c., made the best 
of his way, as fast as his horses’ legs 
could carry him, back to Launay. 
Madame de Miramion, faint, weak, 
ill, and hardly able to stand, had to 
get through the faubourg, and into 
the town, as best she could. She ac- 
complished the task with difficulty, 
yet not without much joy at having 
escaped from the hands of her de- 
voted and incomparable Bussy. 


Cuaprter IX. 


MOCK HERO LOSES HIS FEATHERS, 


When she arrived at the gate of 
the town, she found it shut, and was 
obliged, therefore, to take refuge in 
an inn in the faubourg. She was 
told there that all Sens was in a 
great bustle about a lady who had 
been carried off, and whom every 
body was in arms to go and deliver, 
if any clue could be found to guide 
them to where she was concealed. 
“ Alas!” answered the weary and 
sinking fugitive, “Iam that unfor- 
tunate person!” The news soon pe- 
netrated into the town; and the bro- 
ther of Madame de Miramion, her 
mother-in-law, who had come from 
Paris to Sens, and other friends, came 
out to receive her. The brother and 
his friends, together with such armed 
force as Sens could muster, started 
instantly for Launay, with the inten- 
tion of capturing the gallant but dis- 
comfited Bussy. But Bussy was 
found not at home. As soon as ever 
he had let go his prey, he had deemed 
it prudent to make himself scarce. 
Neither he nor any of his accom- 
plices were to be found there; and 
the old commandery had returned 
once more to its usual quiet. 

But this day’s work and its results 
could not be so promptly wiped 
away. Madame de Miramion now 
fell into that state of utter prostra- 
tion which often succeeds to too 
great a demand on the overwrought 
energies and bodily powers. She fell 
ill, and was obliged to be carried to 
Paris for the sake of medical treat- 
ment. She grew worse; and her life 
was deemed to be in such imminent 
danger, that the sacrament of extreme 
unction was administered to her. 


She did not die, however; but it 
was long before she recovered her 
former health. 

Meanwhile, her family commcneed 
a legal prosecution against Bussy, 
and, notwithstanding the frequent 
impunity with which these matters 
passed over, that noble gentleman 
and preur chevalier seems to have 
been not a little alarmed. The queen- 
regent, Anne of Austria, had taken 
notice of the matter; and Madame 
Miramion, bourgeoise as she was, was 
not without powerful and influential 
friends. Bussy is prosecuted, blamed 
by all parties, and, what is worst of 
all to a Frenchman, laughed at. For 
these things should seem to partake 
somewhat of the nature of treason, 
which, as the metrical old saw tells 
us, is never called by that ugly name 
unless when it fails of success. If 
Bussy had carried his point, won his 
bride—by what means matters little 
—won her, and her two hundred 
thousand pounds,—he would have 
come off with flying colours in the 
eyes of at least his own caste. But 
to fail—to be beaten—to have seized 
the prize, and not to be able to keep 
it, was not only a crime, but, what 
was infinitely worse, a ridicule. 

Bussy the irresistible seems, we 
think, to be in rather an unpleasant 
predicament. 

Hero Condé, however, takes up 
the cudgels for him, according to 
promise ; writes a letter “ trés pres- 
sante” to the family, begging them, 
as a personal favour, to say no more 
about it, and let off poor Bussy, who 
never will do so any more. Conde, 
too, had just been “ saving France,” 
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as it was called, for the second time, 
by the victory of Sens; and who 
could refuse, while the popular vanity 
was yet in ferment of gratitude for 
having been “saved,” the “ saviour 
of his country ?” 

Besides, Madame de Miramion 
herself had from the first objected to 
any prosecution. But her family 
were the less disposed to yield to her 
wishes in this respect, and pardon 
Bussy, that she more than ever since 
her painful adventure rejected all 
proposals of marriage, and declared 
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herself absolutely and finally deter- 
mined to lead henceforward a single 
life. 

However, what with the outraged 
lady’s own reluctance to punish him, 
and hero Condé’s influential inter- 
cession, the prosecution was dropped, 
and society was not deprived of the 
charming Bussy, who, quitte pour la 
peur, was left at liberty to attempt 
new conquests, and recommence his 
search for a young, beautiful, and 
rich wife. 


CHAPTER X. AND LAST. 


‘* How shall I greet thee 
After long years ?” 


One condition, however, was -at- 
tached to Bussy’s liberation from all 
pursuit, pains, or penalties. It was 
simply that he should never hence- 
forward presume to appear in the 
presence of Madame de Miramion, 
and should instantly quit any place 
into which she might come. He felt 
this stipulation to be humiliante,—the 
poor Bussy! But he consented to it 
and observed it. Once only again on 
this sublunary stage did these two 
meet face to face ; and the interview 
was too remarkable for this history 
to be brought to a close without ad- 
verting to it. 

Thirty-six years had elapsed from 
the date of the circumstances which 
have been related. The whole face 
of the world of Paris, as well as each 
surviving individual of the busy 
crowd who thronged it, was utterly 
changed. A new generation were 
rapidly pushing the old men of la 
bonne régence from their stools, and 
new manners, new habits, and new 
ways of thinking, prevailed. Old 
loves were forgotten or looked back 
on as long-faded dreams of youth— 
perhaps with a smile, perhaps with a 
tear—and old animosities had died 
out of breasts in which hostile pas- 
sions and jealous rivalries were ex- 
tinct. 

It chanced that Bussy had pending 
a civil suit, on which depended some 
right or property or other; and it 
chanced, also, that the case was to be 
decided by the President de Nes- 
mond, who had married the daughter 
of Madame de Miramion, that post- 
humous child to whose sickly in- 
fancy we have seen her devoting such 
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ceaseless cares. Now it entered into 
our cunning Bussy’s head, in which 
the memory of his bygone adventure 
with Madame de Miramion was pro- 
bably much more fresh than in hers, 
that it was possible the remembrance 
of that deed might prejudice his 
judge’s mind against the injurer of 
ais mother-in-law. So with a cha- 
racteristic knowledge of human na- 
ture, even of those better and finer 
parts of it, which no self-knowledge 
could have taught him, he deter- 
mined on applying to Madame de 
Miramion herself to exercise her in- 
fluence on her son-in-law to counter- 
act any such hostile feeling. He 
made application to her, therefore, 
for permission to wait upon her. It 
may be supposed that the interview 
demanded might be still painful to 
Madame de Miramion, as reopening 
in some degrees wounds long since 
scarred over and awakening un- 
pleasant recollections that had long 
slumbered. But all reasons which 
might once have rendered such a 
meeting seriously objectionable had 
long since ceased, and Madame de 
Miramion was not one to permit 
any indulgence of her own wishes 
to interfere with the possibility 
of benefiting another. Her name 
had by this time become celebrated 
throughout France for the multi- 
tude and variety of good works 
which had entirely occupied her 
life ; her immense fortune had 
been devoted entirely to the most 
boundless charity. The establish- 
ment of various religious commu- 
nities, the foundation of schools and 
hospitals, and, still more, the fearless 
NN 
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exposure of her own life to all the 
loathsome dangers of contagious dis- 
ease in her personal attendance on 
sick whom their own relations and 
friends had abandoned in fright and 
horror, had, ere this time, caused the 
name of Madame de Miramion to be 
uttered with grateful blessings by 
the poor, and with respect by all 
ranks of the rich. So great had be- 
come her reputation for piety and 
goodness, that princesses on the bed 
of pain and sickness disputed her 
attentions with the poor, and Louis 
XIV. had selected her as the distri- 
butor of his alms. 

Such was Madame de Miramion, 
the heiress of Jacques Bonneau, the 
bourgeois of Orleans, when Bussy 
had his last interview with her. 

The image of those with whom we 
have associated during the most im- 
pressionable period of our lives is 
apt, if we have not the daily evidence 
of our senses to accustom our minds 
to their gradual change, to remain 
graven on the tablets of memory, as 
it was first presented to the imagina- 
tion. It is a kindly delusion which 
thus embalms the forms of those once 
loved in permanent youth and beauty, 
and it cannot be suddenly destroyed 
without a violent and painful revul- 
sion. 

Madame de Miramion was still to 

sussy what she had appeared to him 

the last time he had seen her, lovely 
in her tears and indignation at the 
chateau of Launay. ‘The impress of 
that figure had remained ineffaceable 
on his mind. ‘The slight and elegant 
figure robed in tissues of silk and 
lace, the lovely face, the eloquent 
tear-bathed eye and streaming tresses, 
were still in his memory a real and 
living whole. It is true that had he 
been asked if he expected now to see 
again this being of six-and -thirty 
years before, he would, of course, 
have answered, clearly not. Yet it 
is also true that when he entered the 
presence of Madame de Miramion, 
not, we will suppose, without some 
natural agitation and quickening of 
the heart’s pulse, and saw before him 
the object of his visit, he started as 
one pierced by a sudden pang, and, 
overcome by a multitude of mixed 
emotions, remained rooted to the spot 
on which he stood, unable to utter a 
syllable. 

A yenerable-looking, placid, and 
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comfortably stout figure was before 
him, habited in a robe of coarse grey 
wool of the simplest form, and sur- 
mounted by a plain, unplaited muslin 
collar. A large hood covered ber 
head and surrounded a tranquil, fat 
face, with its smooth, large, double 
chin, whose lineaments expressed no- 
thing but calm, passionless benefi- 
cence. Such, indeed, had been for 
many years the tenor of her life, and 
her face was but the fair and true 
expositor of the calm which reigned 
within. Her whole manner and de- 
portment corresponded perfectly with 
this exterior. She did not seem in 
any degree to participate in the feel- 
ings which agitated the man of the 
world who stood before her. She 
addressed him with gentle calmness, 
and with much kindness of manner 
soon restored him to his self-posses- 
sion. She inquired in what way she 
could serve him, listened with great 
attention to his account of the busi- 
ness he was engaged in, satisfied her- 
self, says the biographer, of the jus- 
tice of his cause, and promised to 
speak to her son-in-law, the presi- 
dent, in his favour. 

We will not blame exemplary 
Madame de Miramion for not being 
so much in advance of her age as to 
know that this is not exactly the way 
in which causes ought to be settled 
by judges, but will give her full 
credit for her perfect charity and for- 
giveness. 

And so ends all influence for good 
or for evil that these two immortals 
exercised upon each other in this 
world. He was Roger Rabutin 
Count de Bussy, and may be heard 
of, such as he was, in almost any of 
the many memoirs of those times. 
She was a truly admirable woman. 
Had Rome canonised none but such, 
mankind would have paid an infi- 
nitely greater respect to her calendar. 


So now shut we up the galantee- 
show. Heroes and heroines, real and 
mock princes, and cardinals, beau- 
ties, statesmen, soldiers, and church- 
men, wives, maids, and mistresses, 
troop across the magic circle of light 
in most motley mad procession, and 
vanish into thickest darkness as they 
pass out of it. Una omnes premit nox. 
And thus exeunt omnes, till the phan- 
tasmagoric lamp is relit and another 
slide passed before its magic light. 
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Tue cannon had ceased to roar; 
the still bleeding victims of revolu- 
tionary fury had been collected to- 
gether in the hospitals ; the dead had 
been hastily interred in large but 
shallow graves, dug near the Louvre, 
the Marché des Innocens, and the 
Champs de Mars; the tocsin no 
longer rang its heart-sickening sounds 
in the ears of the Parisian population ; 
the soldiers bivouacked in the public 
streets and places of the metropolis ; 
boys and girls recounted some of the 
marvels of valour and some of the 
deeds of peril and courage they 
themselves, or their comrades, had 
accomplished ; a provisional govern- 
ment had installed itself at the Hotel 
de Ville ; the paving-stones still 
stood in shapeless heaps, and, digni- 
fied with the name of “ barricades,” 


were the favourite lounging spots of 


the “ Flaneurs” of Paris; the ware- 
houses were yet closed, the manufac- 
tories were still deserted, the public 
schools and colleges were as empty as 
a new-made tomb; the palaces were 
yet open to the heavy and unceremo- 
nious tread of the populace; the 
public buildings were guarded by 
self-armed, self-elected, civic forces ; 
and Lafayette was hesitating, both 
with regard to his own position, and 
with relation to that of the Orleans’ 
family, when suddenly a voice was 
heard every where, proceeding from 
every quarter, though uttering dif- 
ferent tones, and that one voice said, 
“Wer must HAvE A xkiING!” It may 
be asked from whom did that voice 
proceed ? My answer is, From nearly 
every one, 
all that passed; I mixed with all 
ranks and classes. No event of the 
slightest importance escaped my ob- 
servation and inquiries. I saw the 
peers, the deputies, and even the 
marshals, the generals, and the offi- 
cers, of all grades and degrees, who 
knew not, on the field of battle what 
fear meant, now trembling with anx- 
iety and apprehension at the probable 
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consequences of the victory of the 
populace, and all proclaiming in the 
most decisive manner, though fluc- 
tuating between hope and fear, that 
they must have a king ! 

The terrible journey of the whole 
of the Paris rabble to Rambouillet 
alarmed every man in the country 
who had a home to love, a wife to 
cherish, or property to preserve. 
There were multitudes who had not 
forgotten the butcheries enacted dur- 
ing the first revolution, and the 
character of the Rambouillet pro- 
cession was such as to give great 
cause for uneasiness and anxiety. I 
shall never forget the preparations in 
Paris for that march of the mob. 
Every description of vehicle, both 
public and private, was seized by the 
common people. No permission was 
asked, no vested interests were re- 
garded; possession was not merely 
“nine points of the law,” but the 
whole of the law, with those who re- 
solved to repair to Rambouillet, in 
order to drive from the shores of 
France the descendants of St. Louis. 
I remember I was amongst the vic- 
tims, for whilst proceeding across the 
Place Louis Seize my cabriolet was 
surrounded by twenty armed ruffians, 
but they politely directed me to de- 
scend. I remonstrated. It was as 
useless as to preach order and peace 
to the roaring billows. “ J/ faut de- 
scendre,” was the only reply that 
reached me. “Your name?” asked 
an inspector, or chief of the rebels. 
I replied by stating it. “Your ad- 
dress, age, profession, or occupa- 
tion?” I was also asked, and my re- 
plies were as laconic as the questions 
which were propounded. “ Your 
cabriolet and horse shall be returned 
to you within eight days,” said the 
chief, and three fellows, each armed 
with a gun and a sword, jumped into 
the vehicle, and left me disgusted and 
perplexed. What mattered this to 
them? They struck up the first 
stanza of the “ Marseillaise” as they 
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rattled off in double-quick time up 
the Avenue de Neuilly, whilst I tried 
to hum my old favourite consoler of 
“ Begone, dull care!” The night on 
which that expedition took place was 
one of intense anxiety at Paris. The 
Royalists of the old dynasty firmly 
believed that King Charles X., the 
Duke and Duchess d’Angouléme, the 
Duchess of Berry, and the Duke de 
Bordeaux, would be massacred ; but 
what could they do to prevent it? 
They contrived, indeed, to forewarn 
his majesty, and they urged him to 
escape. ‘The royalists of the new 
school, or, in plain terms, such men 
as Guizot, Perier, Athalin, Bugeaud, 
and Lefebvre, dreaded the Rambou- 
illet movement because they feared 
that their country might be once 
more disgraced by revolutionary 
murders. The men who conducted 
the enterprise, and were responsible 
for its success, were not without un- 
easiness, lest they should not be able 
to keep within bounds “ the madness 
of the people,” while such men as 
Dubourg would have rejoiced once 
more to have wreaked their ven- 
geance against the Bourbons by the 
perpetration of great crimes. 

In such a state of excitement and 
frenzy, the eldest branch had not a 
moment to lose; but those who de- 
sired to see the Revolution of 1830 
free from the atrocities of 1793, were 
not less pressing for a revolution ; 
and as they dreaded the word “ Re- 
public” infinitely more than they did 
that of “empire,” they joined in the 
general cry to which i Sone already 
referred, viz. “ We must, we will, 
have a king.” 

I remember when the Duc de Ra- 
gusa retreated from the interior of 
Paris on the 29th of July, with his 
discomfited and dejected troops, I 
approached him in the Champs 
Elysées, and respectfully inquired, 
“ M.le Maréchal, is all finished, then, 
that your troops retire?” “No, sir,” 
replied the veteran, “ we shall bom- 
bard Paris to-morrow.” The duke 
had said this during the whole line 
of his march, and the news, or the 
threat, spread like wildfire. The few 
hours which succeeded that report 
were gloomy and trembling ones, in- 
deed, to the Parisians; but not so 
gloomy as those during which un- 
certainty prevailed on the one great 
question of “ Who should be king ?” 
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I have said in my “ Reminiscences of 
Lafayette” that the old general had 
it not in his power, as some have 
ignorantly thought, to create either 
a republic or an empire, or to con- 
tinue a constitutional monarchy in 
France. The shouts of “ Vive la 
liberté!” were invariably mingled 
with those of “ Vive la Charte !” and 
if the Parisians had not perceived in 
the then Duke of Orleans the very 
man of all others raised up to fill a 
vacant throne, and save France from 
anarchy and woe, they would have 
desired even the monarchy of the 
eldest branch, and have submitted to 
the ordinances of Charles X. had 
Marmont carried his threat of bom- 
bardment into execution. There 
was an universal horror, both felt 
and expressed, at the mere mention 
of “republic!” 1 say this from no 
party feeling, nor as the result of any 
personal prejudice or antipathy, but it 
is a fact, that Lafayette, with all his 
popularity with the masses, with all 
the aid of the schools, with all his 
influence with the “Jeunesse,” and 
with all his then omnipotence in re- 
gard to the National Guards, could 
not have successfully opposed the 
general fixed determination of “ We 
must have a king.” 

Now why was this? Was it that 
the French were attached, as a na- 
tion, to their old race of kings? Cer- 
tainly not! Was it that they believed 
that a constitutional monarchy was 
most favourable to the developement 
and enjoyment of rational liberty? 
By no means. Was it that they 
were not really in earnest in making 
their revolution of three days, and 
that, indeed, they already regretted 
their resistance? No, I cannot say 
that. Why was it, then, that this 
cry of “ We must have a king” seemed 
to be the general expression of a 
great, of a national want? My an- 
swer is this. 1st, The Parisians had 
acquired much of property, and en- 
joyed much of ease under the Re- 
storation, and they believed that any 
other form of government would, at 
least, put that property in peril. 
This was a primary consideration 
with them. 2d, The Parisians were 
convinced that if the republican form 
of Government should be adopted, 
there would be re-enacted scenes of 
violence and bloodshed. And 3d, 
The Parisians were satisfied that the 
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establishment of any other than a 
monarchical form of government in 
France would lead to a general Eu- 
ropean war, for which that country 
was wholly unprepared. It was not 
that the Parisians were averse to 
war; it was not that they were satis- 
fied with the boundaries to which 
France was limited by the treaties of 
Vienna; it was not that they had 
ceased to sigh for the Rhine, for 
Savoy, or for the Alps. Oh! no; 
but they knew that the Restoration 
had been a period of such ease, peace, 
and repose, that France was not in 
a condition, speaking both navally 
and militarily, to go to war. Un- 
doubtedly, Lafayette took great pains 
to cause it to be believed that France 
could place a million of soldiers on 
the frontiers in a few weeks, or 
months; but the attempt at decep- 
tion did not succeed, and, therefore, 
the first cry was “ A king, and peace.” 

I am anxious to establish this pro- 
position, and I will add this truth at 
the commencement of this third and 
last part of my “ Reminiscences” of 
Louis Philippe, because the whole 
of the policy of his majesty, viz. that 
of peace, and the recognition of ex- 
isting treaties, was based upon it. 
When, then, I proceed to examine 
the public and notorious, as well as 
the secret and less known measures 
of the head of the new dynas- 
ty, I shall refer to this fact of the 
non-preparedness of France for war, 
and of the existence of a general, if 
not universal impression, that war 
would be ruinous, since the king 
acted on that impression, entertaining 
it likewise himself. 

France, then, at the end of July 
1830, had made a revolution, had 
driven away the eldest branch of the 
house of Bourbon, had proclaimed 
the necessity for peace, and had de- 
manded a king. I shall, probably, 
be told that so far from France de- 
siring peace, the moving and agi- 
tating portion of the nation wished 
for war! But of how small a num- 
ber did that agitating portion con- 
sist? Hare-brained students, reck- 
less proletaires, wandering St. Simo- 
nians, the members of secret societies, 
clubbists, phalansterians ; these, these 
were the component parts of the war 
faction. But, on the other side, what 
was to be seen? The whole, or 
nearly so, of the National Guards of 
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France arming themselves to pre- 
serve peace both at home and abroad ; 
the public funds always declining 
the moment any event appeared 
likely to lead to war; the middling 
and upper classes protesting, almost 
to a man, against war ; and none en- 
couraging it but the factions I have 
referred to, except, indeed, the Legi- 
timists, who wished for a foreign in- 
vasion in order to secure the triumph 
of the eldest branch of the house of 
Bourbon. I remember to have been 
much struck in the earlier period of 
the existence of the new French dy- 
nasty at a soirée I passed at the 
house of M. Mauguin, the deputy, 
with the extraordinary similarity of 
views on the question of “war or 
peace” which existed between the re- 
publican and the legitimist chiefs. 
At this soirée men of all parties were 
present, provided they were opposed to 
the government. All joined in call- 
ing that government cowardly, mean, 
and traitorous, exclusively because it 
would not make war against Europe 
for abstract principles. I ventured 
to ask, if Europe should be en- 
gaged in that warfare, what was the 
result proposed to be attained? “The 
overthrow of that which exists,” was 
the reply. “We shall wholly differ 
as to the government which ought to 
succeed that which now oppresses 
and irritates, disgraces and dishonours 
us; but we all concur in the duty of 
overthrowing the government of 
Louis Philippe.” This was the lan- 
guage of a deputy who has since 
greatly distinguished himself in the 
revolutionary party, and who is still 
an able member of the lower house. 
But at this same soirée at M. Mau- 

1in’s the agents of the then King of 

Tolland, the defenders of the cause 
of Don Miguel, and the most sincere 
and devoted friends of the ex-French 
dynasty, were likewise present, and 
all made use of similar language to 
that which I have just cited. The 
war party, in all cases, had no idea 
of improving the physical, social, 
moral, or political condition of France, 
but desired war as the certain means 
of overthrowing Louis Philippe, who, 
on his part, was resolved to keep 
faith with Europe, to maintain the 
then existing pacific relations, and to 
fulfil the conditions imposed on the 
French people and government, by 
the treaties of Vienna. 
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The war party was not a large one 
numerically ; but it made up for its 
deficiency in this respect by its vio- 
lence, audacity, combination, and 
perseverance. This party accused 
the Restoration of having neglected 
the interests of France, because that 
country was not in a position, after 
fifteen years of peace, to resist, by 
land and by sea, the combined forces 
of Europe. How truly absurd was 
this! ‘The men who brought forward 
the accusation had been, during the 
period of which I am speaking, the 
foremost to require the reduction of 
the army and the navy, the diminu- 
tion of the standing expenses of the 
country, and the suppression of a vast 
number of posts and offices connected 
with the defence of the empire. 
When, therefore, the Revolution of 
July 1830 arrived, and when the 
leaders of the war party perceived 
that they were unable to convince 
the country that France was in a 
position to defend herself against 
foreign aggression, these same preach- 
ers of economy, these parers down of 
salaries, offices, and forces, turned 
round upon the Restoration, and ac- 
cused it, forsooth, of being anti-na- 
tional! | Yet what could be more 
absurd than this reproach? During 
fifteen years of comparative peace, 
the governments of Louis XVILI. 
and of Charles X. had wisely sought 
to maintain a just proportion between 
the exigencies of the state and the 
numbers of land and sea forces. In 
other words, the army and navy were 
placed on a peace footing, and so 
strong were the convictions of both 
the monarchs and their advisers that 
revolution at home was impossible, 
and that war abroad was not pro- 
bable, that even, though the events 
of Spain, Greece, and Algiers, re- 
quired occasionally extra levies and 
additional supplies, still the ordinary 
military and naval forces for the 
fifteen years of Bourbon government, 
from 1815 to 1830, were very mode- 
rate, though amply sufficient. Ifthe 
Restoration had maintained large 
armies and navies, it would have been 
accused of extravagance ; yet, because 
it pursued a different line of conduct, 
it was said to be anti-national! “ La 
France est un soldat!” exclaimed the 
eloquent and poetic Chateaubriand, 
and he knew how to strike a popular 
chord, which was sure of vibrating 
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when he said this. But Chateau- 
briand knew quite well that France 
could not have gone to war against 
Europe with the forces which she 
possessed in 1830, and he knew that 
when the demagogues of that period 
called for war they had no other de- 
sire than confusion and overthrow. 

I have thus endeavoured to shew 
that the Restoration could not be 
justly blamed for the small number 
of forces prepared to enter the field 
of conflict when the events of 1830 
once more brought the war party 
into notice and importance. ‘The 
Restoration sought to maintain peace, 
whilst the Revolution was said to be 
made, “to tear into atoms the treaties 
of Vienna!’ I knowit has been said 
that the government of Charles X., 
and especially the Prince de Polig- 
nac, had entertained projects hostile 
to the peace of Belgium, under the 
sway of the ever-to-be-admired and 
regretted ex-king of the Pays-bas ; 
and I know it has been declared by 
the war faction that papers were 
found by the first minister of foreign 
affairs, after the Restoration of July 
1830, in the cartoons of the French 
foreign office, which proved that the 
court and royal family of France had 
cherished serious thoughts of annex- 
ing Belgium to the former country 
by means of encouraging a revolu- 
tion against the Protestant King of 
Holland. That the De Guiches, the 
Martainvilles, the Peyronnets, the 
De Polignacs, and the ultra-papist 
party in France, viewed with horror 
the fact of a Protestant monarch 
reigning in Belgium I do not, for a 
moment, question; and that they 
would secretly have encouraged any 
Romanist movement for his overthrow 
I am prepared to admit, but that 
Louis XVIII., Charles X., or even 
the Duke and Duchess d Angouléme, 
were parties to any secret organisa- 
tion of such a moyement, I most un- 
hesitatingly deny. I repeat, then, 
that the government of the Restora- 
tion was essentially orderly and 
pacific; that it did not, therefore, 
require an immense standing army ; 
that to have maintained such an 
army would have been senseless, 
considering the character of the po- 
licy of the government ; and, finally, 
that it did not entertain any plans, 
or desire the triumph of any system 
in Europe which would have required 
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much larger forces to support, or 
carry into execution. 

This, then, was the state of men, 
parties, and principles, and this the 
condition of France, of her army and 
navy, when one general voice de- 
clared, * We must have a king [” But 
who was the king to be selected ? 
Justice and right pointed to the Duke 
of Bordeaux. lis grandfather and 
his uncle had abdicated. Their 
acts of abdication could not be dis- 
puted; but they could not abdicate 
for Henry V., and his hereditary 
rights undoubtedly existed. How 
was it, then, that those rights were 
kept in the back-ground, were only 
asserted and developed by Berryer, 
De Conny, and De Chateaubriand, 
and were allowed to be set at nought 
without any very serious or deter- 
mined resistance? This is the next 
question to which I shall address 
myself as intimately connected with 
the reign of Louis Philippe. In the 
first place, Charles X. and the Duke 
and Duchess d’ Angouléme were phy- 
sically afraid of the Revolution. ‘They 
had been induced to believe that the 
ordinances of July 1830 would lead 
to nothing more than an insurrection, 
more or less serious, but to an insur- 
rection which would be suppressed 
without much difliculty or any great 
loss of life. When, then, the cannon 
were heard to roar in Paris at the 
Chateau of St. Cloud, the fact did 
not. create much anxiety, and cer- 
tainly no alarm. When, on the 
Thursday of the Revolution week, the 
Duke d’Angouléme broke the sword 
of the Duke de Ragusa in a fit of 
passion and disappointment, it was be- 
cause he was so wholly unprepared 
for such a result as defeat, as to be for 
the moment convinced that the cause 
of the king had been betrayed. From 
that moment Charles X. and the 
Duke and Duchess d’Angouléme be- 
came frantic with fear, and the acts 
of abdication were signed at Ram- 
bouillet under apprehensions the 
most painful, and in states of mind 
and agitation almost impossible to 
describe. From that moment, to 
save their lives from the fury of re- 
volutionary mobs was the one great 
object they pursued; and the three 
commissioners appointed by the pro- 
visional government to secure the 
safe retreat of the royal family, were 
received by the king with respect, 
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even though De Schonen and Odillon 
Barrot were peculialy obnoxious both 
to his principles and policy. The 
positive bodily fear and mental agi- 
tation of Charles X. and of the 
Duke and Duchess d’ Angouléme pre- 
vented them, therefore, from taking 
any steps to secure to the Duke of 
Bordeaux the throne of France. 

But what was the situation of the 
Duchess of Berry? Why did she 
not rush from the palace of St. 
Cloud, and, taking the young Duke 
of Bordeaux in her hand, present 
him to the troops and the people, and 
exclaim, “Benotp your Kuiye ?” 
Did she want nerve and courage for 
such an undertaking ? Certainly not! 
Iier romantic history in La Vendée, 
where she performed such prodigies 
of valour, would at once give the lie 
to such a supposition, could it ever 
have been for a moment indulged. 
There were two reasons, or rather 
three, why such a line of conduct 
was not pursued by Madame la 
Duchesse. ‘The first was, that she 
lacked at that critical moment ener- 
getic and decided advisers. Second, 
King Charles X. would scarcely al- 
low the young Duke of Bordeaux to 
leave his side. And third, the 
Duchess of Berry was very inaccu- 
rately informed as to the real state 
of affairs both before and after the 
fatal ordinances of her father and 
monarch. The Count de Menars had 
undoubtedly informed the duchess as 
to the state of Paris up to Tuesday 
evening, and on Wednesday morning 
she communicated to Charles X. all 
her uneasiness and anxiety. The 
monarch was imperturbable, and 
assured the duchess there was no 
reason for any apprehension respect- 
ing the result. Eyen the arrival of 
a young artist at the palace charged 
to take the portrait of the king, and 
who gave a graphic and fearful ac- 
count of the scenes he had witnessed, 
did not move that prince, who, after 
having listened with attention to the 
recital, said, “ Ce nest rien, tout cela 


inira ce soir; ce nest presque rien. 
e ? 


Tenez, mon cher, ce que vous avez de 
mieux a@ fuire c'est de commencer mon 
portrait.” And then Charles X. sat 
down before the artist, and his fea- 
tures did not evince the slightest 
change.: Not so the painter: he 
could not proceed. The king per- 
ceived it. “Eh bien!” said the 
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monarch, with unruffled composure, 
“ce sera pour la semaine prochaine.” 
When the artist withdrew, the 
Duchess of Berry gave herself up 
to an agony of grief, and Charles X. 
and the Duke d’Angouléme both 
sought to console her. That was the 
moment in which she stood in need of 
wise, firm, and courageous advisers. 
But there were none who stepped 
forward; and the cause of her son 
was lost. I know very well that 
there are some persons, still accu- 
rately informed with regard to the 
events of 1830, who maintain that 
had the Duchess of Berry acted as I 
have suggested she should have done, 
she would have been made a pri- 
soner, and that her son would have 
been shot. I do not believe this. 
The moment for such a line of con- 
duct as that I have described, would 
have been on the Thursday after- 
noon, as soon as the forces of the 
king had retired to the Bois de 
Boulogne, and when the Duke de 
Ragusa repaired to St. Cloud. The 
whole city was at that time in a state 
of indescribable apprehension. No 
government had been organised ; the 
fear of a bombardment was very 
general; new barricades had been 
every where thrown up; it was not 
believed by any one that the conflict 
had terminated; the heights of Mont- 
martre were looked to with the most 
fearful anticipations. The Hotel de 
Ville was the spot to which report 
after report was brought of the ar- 
rival of fresh troops from distant 
garrisons, and of the determination 
of Charles X. to bombard Paris the 
next day; and these reports soon 
became known to the whole popula- 
tion. That, then, was the moment 
when, if the heroic Duchess of Berry 
had appeared, without escort, without 
soldiers or guards, in the midst of the 
people, and had exclaimed, “ Charles 
X. and the Duke d’Angouléme have 
abdicated ; the ordinances of Sunday 
last are withdrawn; the Chambers 
are to meet immediately; Casimir 
Perier is prime minister; and now, 
BEHOLD youR kInc—Henry V.!” 
I feel not the smallest doubt that her 
mission would have been crowned 
with abundant success, and that all 
other hopes and combinations would 
have been at once abandoned. Iad- 
mit that to have met the populace, 
to have faced the yet ’yengeful and 
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but partially avenged Parisians, would 
have required much nerve, vigour, 
and presence and strength of mind. 
But it is precisely because the Duch- 
ess of Berry was one of a million, and 
because her maternal love and energy 
were of the first order, that therefore 
I advert to this subject. No real 
great effort was made for the son of 
the duchess, until it was “ too late ;” 
and he was neither to be seen nor 
heard of at a moment when all was 
critical and important. It is not 
impossible that the duke himself may 
be visiting England when these pages 
shall appear, and that they may come 
under his notice. To him I say, 
“Prince, your cause was neglected 
when there was time to save it. It 
is now too late.” Who, then, was to 
be king? That some one was essen- 
tial cannot be better proved than by 
the following fact: that at the bu- 
reaux of the republican journal Le 
National it was first decided to put 
forward the name of the Duke of 
Orleans. I always feel that this fact 
is the most unanswerable argument 
to those who even to this day main- 
tain that a republican form of go- 
vernment could have been established 
in France, and that Lafayette had a 
crown to dispose of, which he could 
have placed on his own head, as chief 
of the republic, had he felt so dis- 
posed to gratify his ambition. I shall 
never forget the look of satisfaction, 
of hope, of joy, with which the pro- 
posal of electing the Duke of Orleans 
was received by the middling classes 
of Paris. When those classes heard 
on the Thursday evening that the 
troops of the king had been defeated, 
that Marmont had been driven back 
by the Faubourgians, and that the 
Carmagnole and ¢a-Ira had been 
sung in the streets, as well as the 
Marseillaise, they were depressed be- 
yond measure. ‘They saw nothing 
before them but anarchy, confusion, 
war, republicanism, and the triumph 
ofdemocracy. But whenit was known 
in the capital that even the chiefs of 
the republican party had found out 
that “they must have a king,” so 
resolved were the middling and upper 
classes to have one, that they had 
acquiesced in the proposal to pro- 
claim, in the first instance, the Duke 
of Orleans “ licutenant-general of 
the kingdom,” than the depression of 
the public mind vanished, the gloomy 
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forebodings of those who possessed 
property disappeared, shops were 
opened, manufactories no longer re- 
mained with closed doors, the work- 
ing classes assumed an attitude of 
respect and dependence, and the lungs 
of a mighty population once more 
respired with health and energy. 

It will be expected, of course, that 
Tshould say something of the chances 
of the Duke de Reichstadt, the son 
of Napoleon Buonaparte, to the 
throne of France in July 1830. That 
Lafayette entertained some appre- 
hensions on this head is proved by 
the fact that M. Dumoulin, formerly 
an orderly officer of Napoleon, and 
after the three days of July the 
first self-proclaimed governor of the 
T1étel de Ville, was arrested by order 
of Lafayette himself, and kept in a 
state of surveillance until the general’s 
fears were removed. M. Dumoulin 
had, during so many years of his life, 
devoted all his energies to the cause 
of the empire and the emperor, and 
had made so many sacrifices in behalf 
of his Corsican idol, had been so 
often arrested during the Restoration 
for having been concerned in plots 
against the then government, once 
having been tried before the Chamber 
of Peers and escaped death only by 
a very small majority of votes in his 
favour, and was so well known to live 
in the hope of secing at least some 
member of the family of Buonaparte 
once more on the throne of France, 
that his arrest by order of any mo- 
narchical government would not have 
been looked upon by any one as an 
extraordinary proceeding. But that 
Lafayette the republican should ar- 
rest Dumoulin the Buonapartist, did 
seem to all who were aware of the 
circumstance, a stretch of self-con- 
stituted authority which nothing 
could justify even in a period of 
revolution, but the necessity to take 
the step in order to secure the public 
peace. That the partisans of Buona- 
parte himself were numerous in July 
1830, no one will venture to deny ; 
but it was one thing to worship the 
memory of the departed conqueror, 
and another to attach importance and 
value to the Duke de Reichstadt his 
son. The fact was, that the French 
had long ceased to think of the duke. 
His mother, as an Austrian, was 
necessarily disliked in France, for it 
had long been the fashion in that 
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country to hate Austria. The young 
duke had taken no special pains to 
cause his name to be remembered in 
the land of his birth. The mere 
existence ofthe youth was not thought 
to. be a matter of sufficient importance 
to be verified; and when it was in- 
correctly reported at different times 
that he was dead, that he was poisoned, 
and, finally, that he had been made 
an Austrian state prisoner in order 
to prevent his escape to France, no 
one appeared to be in a position to 
affirm, with any thing like certainty, 
whether such reports were or were 
not well founded. So that the Duke 
de Reichstadt had no stated cor- 
respondent in Paris ; his interests, if 
he had any, were not watched over 
by any one; the chateau which was 
to have been erected for him at 
Chaillot now only was remembered 
by reason of masses of granite which 
had once been collected, but had 
never been used; and the son of 
Napoleon, the King of Rome, the 
Hero of the Trocadero, the Duke de 
Reichstadt, had not any partisans 
who were either organised or resolved 
to defend his cause through evil and 
through good report. It was one thing 
to flock in tens of thousands round 
the victorious standards of an absolute 
and able general, riding rough-shod 
through foreign palaces and pillaging 
them all; but it would have been 
quite another thing, and the French 
felt it would be so, to go to war with 
Austria to obtain possession of the 
person of that general’s son, he, the 
son, being unavoidably much more 
Austrian than French in his tastes, 
education, sympathies, and acquire- 
ments. In those bustling, busy, ex- 
citing days, I joined in the groups 
which collected in the Palais Royal, 
on the Place du Carrousel, on the 
Place du Chatelet, the Place du 
Gréve, and wherever these subjects 
of succession to the throne, and of the 
future government of France, were 
discussed ; and I am bound to con- 
fess that the common people them- 
selves, notwithstanding all their en- 
thusiasm and reverence for the me- 
mory of Napoleon, made such ob- 
jections as the following to the selec- 
tion of his son to fill the vacant 
throne. One said, “ He is a German, 
we want no Germans here!” An- 
other said, “ He is an Austrian, we 
hate the Austrians.” A third said, 
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“ He is only a child, we want no 
regency in France.” A fourth said, 
“ His mother hates the French, and 
has taught her son to hate us too.” 
A fifth said, “ We know nothing of 
his education; he may hate liberty 
and all democratic institutions, and 
so the last case would be worse than 
the first.” Now and then, indeed, 
some old soldier of the empire would 
exclaim, “ Vive Napoléon II.!” but 
his voice would be drowned by a 
multitude who would ery, “ Vive la 
Charte! Vive la Liberté!’ With- 
out, then, detracting in the slightest 
degree from the talismanic influence 
of the name of Napoleon Buonaparte, 
it is quite as certain that no bold or 
decided effort was made in behalf of 
his son, when the eldest branch of 
the House of Bourbon was compelled 
to seek an asylum in the castle of 
Holyrood. I know not what might 
have occurred had the Duke de 
Reichstadt presented himself in the 
costume of his father at the gates of 
Paris. It is possible that he would 
have produced an effect on the public 
mind such as had seldom been wit- 
nessed before, and that in a tumult 
of acclamation and of sowvenirs they 
might have made him an emperor. 
All this is possible, but he was uot 
there ; and so impatient were the 
middling and upper classes to put an 
end to all uncertainty at the non- 
triumph of pure democracy, that one 
voice was heard every where, that 
voice of which I have already spoken, 
the voice of national conviction and 
of general desire, and that voice said, 
* We must have a king.” 

Then there was the Duke of Or- 
leans! He was a Bourbon, but he 
had been a teacher of mathematics. 
He was a duke, but he had fought in 
the republican armies. He was an 
Orleans, “ but he had never taken 
up arms against his country.” He 
was a son of “ Egalité,” but he had 
associated himself with the cause of 
liberty in America. He had received 
indemnity for his sufferings, and was 
the wealthiest man in France; but 
he had Lafayette, Lafitte, Gerard, 
Perier, Benjamin Constant for his 
friends ; and even the National spoke 
of his military renown, of his do- 
mestic virtues, of his sons who were 
educated with those of French citizens 
and of his former persecution by the 
Jesuits ! 
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And yet, though his name was re- 
ceived by the middling classes with 
evident satisfaction, a sentiment of 
surprise was connected with the plea- 
sure it created. So some said, * It is 
the result of a conspiracy of fifteen 
years!” Others said, “So it has 
come to this, then, that the Orleans 
have defeated the Capets!” Not a 
few quoted Madame de Genlis’s 
much-disputed declaration, “ ‘That if 
ever he should live to ascend the 
throne, he would make a bad king.” 
Then one asked, “ What can we ex- 
pect of a son of Egalité, a regicide, 
who voted the death of his own re- 
lative as well as his king ?” Another 
said, “If he did not fight against 
France in the war of Spanish inde- 
pendence, it was no merit of his, for 
he desired todo so.” ‘The democratic 
journals of the day, which scorned 
stamp-duties and every other re- 
striction imposed by law, and were 
distributed by tens of thousands 
amongst the multitude, sought to 
render the name of Orleans obnoxious 
from the very first moment it was 
pronounced ; and “ The Tribune” 
out-Heroded Herod by its fierce, 
personal, violent daily acts of ag- 
gression against the lieutenant-ge- 
neral, seeking to excite an abhor- 
rence of the new dynasty, even before 
it was legally constituted. Such was 
the history of the choice of a king, 
and I again insist that to that choice 
the Duke of Orleans was a com- 
parative stranger. 

That was an imposing scene in the 
life of Louis Philippe when, sur- 
rounded by his sons, a numerous and 
brilliant staff, wending quietly its 
way over half-demolished barricades, 
new-closed graves, and cheered by an 
excited and maddened people, alike 
maddened by the scorching rays of 
the hottest sun, by previous days’ 
large libations of vin ordinaire, and 
by the scenes of fury and bloodshed 
in which they had taken an active 
part, His Royal Highness the Duke 
of Orleans proceeded to the Hotel de 
Ville to take upon himself the all- 
important and oppressive duties of 
lieutenant-general of the kingdom. 
There sat on heaps of stones the 
newly created National Guards, 
wearied with days and nights of ex- 
cessive fatigue and emotion, and they 
cried aloud, “ Vive le Duc d'Orléans!” 
The women, clad in white caps and 
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kerchiefs, were rapturous in their 
enthusiasm. They felt relieved from 
an overpowering weight of anxiety 
respecting the much-dreaded repub- 
lic, now that the duke had consented 
to place himself at the head of the 
revolution. ‘The soldiers hung down 
their heads in confusion, for they 
had been beaten by the populace. 
The boys and girls were vociferous 
in their shouts of exultation when 
they saw the sons of Louis Philippe, 
so young, so graceful, and so fair. 
[ can recall at this moment to my 
mind the Place de l’Hotel de Ville 
before those magnificent improve- 
ments which have been since made 
therein; and I can remember the 
shop-fronts mutilated or destroyed 
by cannon-balls, the shutters and 
windows pierced by bullets, the can- 
non, and all descriptions of weapons 
yet standing or placed in various 
picturesque groupings, the bright 
feathers of the marshals and general 
officers glittering in the sunbeams, 
the dazzling colours of the newly 
readopted fiag of France, the ar- 
tillery announcing the arrival of the 
duke, the half-naked costume and 
appearance of those who had “ fought 
and conquered,” the athletic youths, 


the brawny arms raised in the air of 


the more aged combatants, the hats 
of men and boys raised high from 
their heads to greet the prince and 
his “ état major,” and the looks so 
full of hope, of confidence, of satis- 
faction, and of delight, which sur- 
rounded the head of the Orleans 
dynasty as he proceeded “ to put an 
end to all revolutions, and to esta- 
blish on a permanent basis the in- 
stitutions of France.” Ah! ifall the 
poetry and painting, if all the im- 
agination and excitement of that 
scene could have been separated from 
the remembrances connected with a 
throne overthrown, with an ex- 
pulsed dynasty, with thousands of 
victims to the sword and the bullet, 
with the triumph of disorder, of dis- 
obedience, of revolutionary principles, 
murder and death; then, indeed, it 
would have been one worthy of pre- 
serving in striking colouring to the 
close of life. But before that scene 
could be enacted, before those bright 
flags looked so brilliant, before all 
the glare and glitter of the pageant 
could be produced, many a Rachel 
was left weeping for her children 
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because they were not, all the hopes 
of many a family had been laid low, 
the results of years of honest indus- 
try and exertion had been levelled 
by a single blow, and hopeless misery 
had wrung the bitterest tears from 
husbands deprived of wives, wives of 
husbands, children of parents, and 
parents of children, and desolation 
had taken the place in thousands of 
homes of peace, contentment, and 
joy. Still the scenery of the Hotel 
de Ville pageant was striking and 
memorable. 

The appointment of the Duke of 
Orleans to the post of lieutenant- 
general originated with such of the 
French deputies as remained in Paris, 
and who assembled in those moments 
of popular commotion and confusion. 
Though few iv number, and by no 
means legally convened, they never- 
theless ventured on requesting the 
duke to proceed to Paris to discharge 
the duties of lieutenant-general ; and 
to M. Mechin, jun., was confided the 
task of waiting on his royal highness. 
But as an unsuccessful attempt had 
been made by a detachment of the 
royal guard to arrest the duke, by 
order of the Prince de Polignac, he 
had prudently secreted himself at the 
house ofa friend, and it was not until 
Saturday morning that the interview 
took place. On that day at noon the 
duke issued the following proclama- 
tion :— 


* Inhabitants of Paris,—The deputies 
of France, at this moment assembled at 
Paris, have expressed to me the desire 
that I should repair to the capital to ex- 
ercise the functions of lieutenant. general 
of the kingdom. 1 have not hesitated to 
come and share your dangers, to place 
myself in the midst of your heroic popu- 
lation, and to use all my efforts to pre- 
serve you from the ¢ alamities of civil 
war and anarchy. On returning to the 
city of Paris, 1 wear with pride those 
glorious colours which you have resumed, 
and which I myself long wore. The Cham- 
bers are about to assemble; they will 
consider the best means for securing the 
reign of the laws, and the maintenance 
of the rights of the nation. The charter 
will henceforth be a reality. 

« Louis Puicipre p’OrtEANS.” 

M. Dupin, the family council- 
lor of the Orleans family, had de- 
clared in the most solemn manner 
that nothing throughout the nego- 
tiations upon this subject was sug- 
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gested by or for the duke. That 
“the nation found him when it 
called for him; but that neither he 
nor any one belonging to him con- 
spired to provoke that call ; he an- 
swered only to the national wish, he 
took the helm when every one else 
had quitted it.” 

Surrounded by Baron Louis, Ge- 
neral Gerard, M. de Rigny, M. 
Bignon, M. Guizot, the Duke de 
Broglie, M. Lobau, M. Mauguin, 
M. de Puyraveau, and M. de Scho- 
nen; as well as cheered by Gauja, 
Thiers, Mignet, Carrel, Chambolle, 
and the other conductors of the Na- 
tional, and by Leroux, Sarrans, Cau- 
chois Lemaire, Levasseur, Evariste 
Dumoulin, Lapelauze, Roqueplan, 
Coste, Bert, Pillet, the directors or 
proprietors of the liberal journals of 
all colours, Louis Philippe arrived 
at the Hotel de Ville ; and Lafayette, 
surrounded by the members of the 
municipal commission, by a detach- 
ment of the National Guards, and b 
the pupils of the Polytechnic School, 
received the prince at the foot of the 
staircase and embraced him. 

As the enemies of Louis Philippe 
have repeatedly accused him ofhaving 
violated the engagements he made 
at the Hétel de Ville, and as no 
“ programme” has been so frequently 
referred to as the one adopted upon 
that occasion, it is necessary distinctly 
to state what that programme really 
was. It was embodied in a “ Pro- 
clamation addressed to the French 
people by the deputies of depart- 
ments assembled at Paris.” That 
document was not prepared by the 
duke, but it was first read to him at 
the Palais Royal, when he requested 
to be supplied with a copy to place 
in the archives of his family; and 
it was again read to him at the [Hotel 
de Ville, and on both these occasions 
he expressed his unqualified adhesion 
to all the principles and measures 
it announced and promised. The 
only portion of the proclamation 
which it is necessary to extract, and 
which formed in reality the “ pro- 
gramme” in question, is the following, 
as it contains the promises which 
were made, and all of which have 
been fulfilled :— 


«« The re-establishment of the National 
Guards, with the intervention of the Na- 
tional Guards in the choice of their 
officers. 
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“ The intervention of the citizens in 
the formation of the departmental and 
municipal administrations. 

“ The jury for offences of the press, 
legally organised ; responsibility of the 
ministers of state: and of the secondary 
agents of the administration. 

“ The situation and rank of the army 
and navy legally secured ; and 

‘The re-election of deputies in the 
place of those appointed to public offices. 
Such guarantees will at length give to 
our institutions, in concert with the head 
of the state, the developements of which 
they have need.” 


On this memorable occasion Ge- 
neral Dubourg, who had taken a 
very active part in heading the po- 
pulace and securing success to the 
revolutionary cause, addressed the 
Duke of Orleans as follows :— 


** We hope you will keep your caths ; 
should you do otherwise, you know th: 
consequences, The nation has echieved 
its liberty at the price of its blood ; and 
it well knows how to reachieve it, if the 
odious example of the fallen monarch 
shall be followed, and if bad men shall 
attempt to rob them of it.” 


To this wholly unexpected and 
appalling address, the Duke of 
Orleans replied with warmth and 
dignity. His words were,— 


** General, if you were better acquainted 
with me, you would know that threats 
are not necessary to insure my fidelity. 
I am a Frenchman and a man of honour. 
The future will prove that I know how 
to keep my engagements.” 


When the murmurs excited by 
this incident had subsided, the prince 
walked out on the baleony, where he 
again embraced Lafayette, and, seiz- 
ing the national flag, waved it over 
his head in the presence of the mul- 
titude. LHe was then reconducted to 
the foot of the great staircase, where, 
amidst the acclamations of the peo- 
ple, he was carried rather than con- 
ducted back to the Palais Royal, and 
was there hailed as the saviour, the 
deliverer of France! 

“But this was not ‘the’ pro- 
gramme ofthe Hotel de Ville,” reply 
the enemies of the king. “ There 
was something more than this which 
was agreed to and understood, but 
which was not published in that pro- 
clamation.” Let us look, then, I 
reply, to the address issued by La- 
fayette on that yery day “to the 
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citizens of Paris,” and let us see what 
were Ais impressions at the mo- 
ment after the installation of the 
Duke of Orleansaslieutenant-general 
had taken place. After announcing 
that in three days the deputies would 
assemble in regular session conform- 
ably to the mandate of their consti- 
tuents ; and after declaring “ that the 
‘representatives of France would then 
assure to the country all the guaran- 
tees of liberty, equality, and public 
order, which were called for by the 
sovereign nature of their rights, and 
by the firm determination of the 
French people;” he proceeded as 
follows :— 


“ Under a government which was 
foreign to us alike in its origin and its 
influence, it was already understood that 
the demand for the re-establishment of 
elective, communal, and departmen- 
tal administrations, the formation of 
the National Guards of France on the 
basis of the law of 1791, the extension of 
trial by jury, the questions on the subject 
of the law of elections, the freedom of 
education, the responsibility of the agents 
of power, the mode by which that re- 
sponsibility was to be realised, were 
each to become the subject of legislative 
discussion before the vote of any pecu- 
niary supplies. How much more neces. 
sary is it that these guarantees and all 
others which liberty and equality may 
require, should precede the concession of 
the definite powers which France may 
judge it right to confer, In the mean- 
time it is known that the lieutenant- 
general of the kingdom, appointed by the 
chamber, was one of the young patriots 
of 1789, and one of the first generals 
who ‘caused the tri-coloured flag to 
triumph. Liberty, equality, and public 
order, have always been my motto, I shall 
continue faithful to it.” 


Here, then, are recapitulated with 
distinctness and precision the mea- 
sures which were to be proposed to 
the Chambers, and this was undoubt- 
edly at the time the programme of 
the Hétel de Ville as then under- 
stood by Lafayette himself. None 
of those promises have remained 
unfulfilled, except, indeed, the old 
general intended to include in the 
words, “and all others which liberty 
and equality may require,” some mea- 
sures of a more republican character 
than the rest of his address would 
point out. If this were the case, 
Lafayette acted with great disingenu- 
ousness both to the duke and to 
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France; but if this were not so, then 
the whole of this programme has 
been honestly executed. 

“No, it has not!” reply once more 
the enemies of Louis Philippe, “ be- 
cause it was expressly understood at 
the Hotel de Ville that France was 
to have a popular throne surrounded 
by republican institutions.” A more 
absurd or a madder scheme than this 
certainly never entered into the mind 
of man; but Lafayette insisted that 
Louis Philippe concurred with him 
in adopting the fundamental doc- 
trine of the sovereignty of the people, 
the abolition of the hereditary peer- 
age, the abolition of the property 
qualification for deputies, the most 
extensive application of the broadest 
electoral principle to municipal and 
commercial organisation, the re- 
establishment of the National Guards 
according to the principles of the 
constitution of 1791, and the sup- 
pression of those monopolies which 
were contrary to the general inter- 
ests of commerce and manufactures. 

Lafayette adopted these as the ex- 
— of his own opinions, but he 
iad no right to announce them to be 
those of the lieutenant-general. ‘To 
this it is replied that the following 
conversation took place between the 
Duke of Orleans and Lafayette, and 
such conversation entitled the latter 
to declare that the former concurred 
in his views and sentiments :— 

LarayretTr.—* You know that I 
am a republican, and that I consider 
the constitution of the United States 
as the most perfect that ever ex- 
isted.” 

Duxs or Orteans.—* I think just 
as you do; it is impossible to have 
passed two years in America without 
being of that opinion; but do you 
think, in the present situation of 
France, and according to the state of 
public opinion, that it would be pro- 
per for us to adopt it ?” 

Larayettse.—“ No; what is at 
present necessary for the French 
— is a popular throne surrounded 
with republican institutions.” 

Duke or Orteans.—* It is exactly 
so that I understand it.” 

If this be the mysterious “ pro- 
gramme,” for the non-observance of 
which Louis Philippe has been during 
many years abused and vilified by 
his opponents, surely it is most vague, 
irregular, and, indeed, unintelligible. 
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For, Ist., the declaration of Lafayette 
that he was a republican and ap- 
proved the constitution of the United 
States was rendered nugatory by his 
admission that such a constitution 
was unsuitable to France. 2d. The 
admission of the Duke of Orleans 
that the constitution in question was 
excellent, was also reduced to a matter 
of little importance by his declaration 
also that such form of government 
was inapplicable to the country he 
was called on to govern. And, 3d. 
the point on which both parties are 
said to have agreed, viz. that “ what 
was necessary for the French people 
was a popular throne surrounded by 
republican institutions,” was really 
of small import, since both the duke 
and the general in their speeches and 
proclamations announced that all was 
to be left to the Chambers, and that 
they should give to France a de- 
finitive constitution. That definitive 
constitution the Chambers did give, 
and the Duke of Orleans swore 
fidelity to its provisions. ‘That oath 
he has kept, and the real programme 
of the Hotel de Ville has been 
honestly and faithfully executed. 
The members of the ministry of 
the lieutenant-general were not ap- 
pointed by himself. He found them 
nominated by the provisional go- 
vernment, and he simply recognised 
them in their then capacities. They 
were the Duke de Broglie, and he 
was a Whig of the Graham and 
Stanley school; M. Dupont de 
lEure, a republican, but an honest 
man; M. Guizot, now the prime- 
minister of France, always of the 
same school of politics as the Duke 
de Broglie; Count Gerard, a brave 
soldier, but whose political views 
were similar to those of Mr. Roe- 
buck; Baron Louis, an able finan- 
cier, and as sound a Conservative as 
Mr. Goulburn; Count Molé, a pro- 
found diplomatist, but with Russian 
predilections, and a Conservative ; 
General Count Sebastiani, under the 
Restoration a Radical, but under the 
new dynasty a Whig, and for seve- 
ral years the ambassador from Louis 
Philippe to the court of St. James's. 
Besides these ministers who were 
intrusted with portfolios, there were 
four other members of the cabinet 
who, without any other duties to 
perform, had a voice in its delibera- 
tion, and partook in its general re- 
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sponsibility. These were Lafitte, the 
revolutionist; Casimir Perier, the 
Conservative ; Dupin, Senior, the 
counsel of the Orleans family, and 
the Lord Brougham of France ; 
Benjamin Constant, the French Je- 
remy Bentham, with all the oddities 
of the philosophy of that chief of 
the Utilitarians; and Bignon, a mo- 
derate Whig, an able writer, and a 
shrewd diplomatist. 

Nothing short of a revolution 
could have led to the formation of a 
cabinet composed of men entertaining 
such opposite opinions as these ; and 
no one in his senses could have 
had any doubt on the question 
of whose policy and views would be 
most in harmony with those of the 
lieutenant-general, and which would, 
therefore, in the end, prevail. It 
was quite impossible that such men 
as Molé and Dupont de Eure, 
Guizot and Gerard, Lafitte and Pe- 
rier, De Broglie and Constant, could 
together conduct the affairs of France 
at any time, and much less so in a 
period of revolution. ‘This, however, 
was not foreseen by Lafayette; and 
when afterwards the King of the 
French made his choice, and decided 
in favour of moderate and monarchi- 
cal men and opinions, he was assailed 
by “the hero of the two worlds” for 
having violated the “ programme” of 
the Hotel de Ville. 

At length came the 3d of August, 
and the Duke of Orleans, accom- 
panied by the Duke of Nemours, now 
found himself the great object of 
attraction, of hatred, of popularity, 
and of wonder. ‘The Chambers were 
convoked to meet in the lower house. 
This was wholly unusual, but it was 
a mark of deference paid to tri- 
umphant democracy. I shall never 
forget that day’s scenery. Berryer, 
the intrepid, was there, and so was 
De Conny—the agitating, bold, cla- 
morous De Conny; and Jacquinot 
Pampleun, and De Meffrey, De 
Murat and De Boisbertrand, De 
Belissen and Du Lézard, dAutpoul 
and M. Roger, were also there, all 
faithful to fallen fortunes ; but these 
were all who were faithful out of 
200 royalist deputies, the rest had 
hidden themselves in the provinces 
and refused to return. I remember 
to have looked in vain for the men 
who were always the first to ask 
favours of the court under the Ke- 
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storation, and I remember that Ber- 
ryer and De Conny simultaneously 
exclaimed, as they gazed on the 
deserted benches of the Coté Droit, 
“Where are they?” Amongst the 
peers were De Mortemart, De Bel- 
lune, De Valmy, De Choiseul, De 
Caraman, De ‘Trevise, Jourdan, 
Dreux bBrézé, Portalis, Seguier, Pas- 
quier, De Montalivet, De Semon- 
ville, Roy, and, though last, not least, 
the noble and admirable De Chateau- 
briand. 

That was a striking moment in the 
life of Louis Philippe when he pro- 
nounced his first speech to the rem- 
nants of the last Chambers of the 
Restoration, and when he declared 
he had ¢ome forward “ with the firm 
resolution of devoting his efforts to 
re-establish the empire of the laws; 
to save, protect, endangered liberty, 
and render the recurrence impossible 
of such great evils by securing for 
ever the power of that charta whose 
name, invoked during the combat, 
was repeated after victory.” 

In this first address Louis Philippe 
clearly indicated the policy he was 
resolved to pursue. “Every right 
should be substantially guaranteed, 
all the institutions necessary to their 
full and free exercise should receive 
the developements of which they had 
need.” Again: “ Attached with his 
whole heart, and from conviction, to 
the principles of a free government, 
he accepted all its consequences be- 
forehand.” That Europe might at 
once understand that his was an or- 
derly and pacific mind, and that his 
government would partake of the 
same characteristics, he declared,— 


** Yes, gentlemen, this land of France, 
so dear to me, will be happy and free ; 
it will prove to Europe that, solely en- 
gaged in promoting its internal pros- 
perity, it cherished peace as much as 
liberty, and only wishes fur the happiness 
and repose of its neighbours.” 


This was the programme of the 
lieutenant-general ; and, after thirteen 
years of a most laborious and agitated 
reign, he is as faithful to that pro- 
gramme now as he has ever been, 
amidst all the fury of factions and 
the desperate violence of anarchists. 
That programme he concluded as 
follows :— 


“e 


Respect for the rights of all, atten- 
tion to every interest, and good faith in 
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the government, are the best means of 
disarming parties, and of restoring to 
the public mind that confidence, and to 
the institutions that stability, which are 
the only sure pledges of the happiness of 
the people aud the strength of states.” 


This was noble, parliamentary, 
wise, and national language, and for 
the time it produced an immense 
effect. 

An opportunity was at once af- 
forded to the lieutenant-general to 
indicate by a solemn and deliberate 
act the men and the policy he best 
loved, by his nomination, or rather 
choice, of the president of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies from the list of can- 
didates prepared by them at their 
former sitting. The choice, in this 
instance, was M. Casimir Perier, for 
whose memory all who love peace, 
order, truthfulness, and mz nly inte- 
grity, must feel a profound and well- 
merited reverence. 

There was an incident which took 
place during the debates on the ex- 
pediency of changing the office of 
lieutcnant-general of the kingdom 
into that of hereditary prince, or 
king, which I cannot but refer to; 
especially as it demonstrates what 
was thought of and said of Louis 
Philippe by Lafayette, before the 
latter was disappointed and chag- 
rined by preferences shewn by the 
former to moderate and monarchical 
advisers. Towards the conclusion of 
the debate, Lafayette said,— 


“It is well known that I have all my 
life professed republican principles ; but 
they have not been such as to prevent 
me from supporting a constitutional 
throne, created by the will of the people. 
Under existing circumstances, whereby it 
is desirable to raise the prince-lieutenant- 
general to a constitutional throne, I feel 
myself animated by the same sentiments ; 
and I am bound to avow, that the more | 
become acquainted with the Duke of Or- 
leans, the more perfect! y does the choice ful- 


fil my u ishes.”” 


That was a striking moment in the 
life of Louis Philippe when, after the 
discussion of the declaration of prin- 
ciples, or bill of rights, was agreed to, 
the deputies proceeded in a body, and 
on foot, to the Palais Royal, to pre- 
sent that declaration to the lieutenant- 
general, and to invite him to ascend 
the throne. I shall never forget 
either the fact or its curiosity, of be- 
holding the deputies of France 
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marching, with rapid strides, across 
the Pont Louis Seize, the Place de la 
Revolution, the Rue de Rivoli, the 
Rue St. Honoré, and the Place of 
the Palais Royal into the palace of 
the Orleans dynasty. The city was 
in a state of indescribable emotion. 
Factions were already agitating, the 
republicans were raising their voices, 
fears were entertained that civil war 
would soon rage in the provinces, 
anarchists were preaching the most 
licentious doctrines, public credit was 
gone, and misery and bankruptcy 
appeared to be inevitable. Reports, 
either more or less exaggerated, 
reached the capital every hour, of 
risings in the west, the east, and the 
south ; whilst rumours were afloat 
of alliances being formed to invade 
France, and restore the eldest branch 
of the house of Bourbon. The Paris 
mob, and even the middling classes, 
assembled in the streets all the day 
long ; remained in anxious conversa- 
tion at the doors of the Chamber of 
Deputies, and beneath the windows 
of the Duke of Orleans’ palace, and 
there discussed the past, the present, 
and the future. ‘The scene of our 
own Victoria before the Privy Coun- 
cil, when at a tender age she was re- 
quired to ascend the British throne, 
is always referred to by those present 
as one of a peculiarly striking cha- 
racter. And scarcely less so was 
that when, surrounded by his duchess, 
and a handsome, united, lovely fa- 
mily, the Duke of Orleans received 
at his palace the deputies of France, 
who arrived to offer him a vacant 
throne, but with a bill of rights. 
Lafitte read the resolutions of the 
Chamber, and the declaration of its 
desires. There was a solemn pause 
of about half a minute. Every one 
looked anxious, breathless, and con- 
cerned. The fate of France, and 
probably that also of Europe, were 
about to be decided. The duke shed 
a few tears. They were honourable 
to his heart. He had been the hap- 
piest of subjects during fifteen years 
of the Restoration; but he was now 
to be torn from the endearments of 
social life, to encounter the hate, op- 
position, prejudices, and even the 
murderous attempts of those who 
hated order, peace, and the laws. 
His reply was brief. It was this :— 


‘‘T receive the declaration which you 
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now present to me with profound emo- 
tion. I regard it as the expression of 
the national will; and it appears to me 
to be in conformity with those political 
principles which 1 have all my life pro- 
fessed. 

* Impressed with recollections which 
have always made me desire that I might 
never be destined to ascend the throne ; 
exempt from ambition, and accustomed 
to the peaceful life which I lead in my 
family, I cannot conceal the sentiments 
which agitate my heart in this great con. 
juncture; but there is one which is pre- 
dominant—it is the love of my country, 
I feel what it prescribes to me, and shall 
not fail in the performance.” 


The rest of the scene is well 
known. The assembled multitudes 
without rent the air with their cries 
of joy and transport; when Lafay- 
ette, taking the hand of the then 
elected king, and conducting him to 
the balcony of the palace, exclaimed, 
—*We have done a good work. 
Here is the prince we need. This is 
the best of Republics!!!” 

These words, so often contested, 
but so fully established, were uttered 
by Lafayette ; and the programme of 
the Hotel de Ville was thus fully 
realised. The representatives of the 
people had elected a king, and those 
same representatives had voted a bill 
of rights. This was a “ popular 
throne surrounded by republican 
institutions.” If the phrase meant 
more than this, it meant nonsense. 

The part taken by the Chamber of 
Peers in the election of a king was 
extremely insignificant. One hun- 
dred and fourteen only were present, 
of whom eighty-nine voted in favour 
of the declaration of the deputies, 
ten against it, and fifteen declined 
voting at all. It was on that occa- 
sion that the great and admirable 
Chateaubriand delivered a speech 
which will remain as long as the 
world shall last, a specimen of the 
most touching and sublime clo- 
quence. When the king of the 
French perused it in the columns of 
the Moniteur, he rose from his chair, 
on terminating the last sentence, and 
exclaimed, “ It is lamentable that 
such a man should deprive France of 
his counsels. He must, if possible, 
be retained.” And it is a curious 
and striking fact, that when Charles 
X. heard that speech read to him at 
Holyrood, by the Duchess d’Angou- 
léme, he observed, “ I was deceived 
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as to Chateaubriand. 
honest man.” 

I wish that the space devoted to 
these “ Reminiscences” would admit 
of my doing ample justice to the 
speech in question, by inserting it 
in extenso. This I cannot do; but 
the following passages will delight 
all who shall peruse them. After 
having denounced, in eloquent and 
appropriate language, the ordinances 
of July and their authors ; and after 
having rendered his noble tribute of 
admiration to the temperance and 
moderation of the people of Paris, he 
addressed himself to the question of 
the rights of the Duke of Bordeaux : 


He was an 


‘‘What blood now rises against him? 
Will you venture to say that it is that of 
his father? This orphan, educated in 
the schools of his country, in the love of 
a constitutional government, and with 
the ideas of the age, would have become 
a king well suited to our future wants. 
The guardian of his youth would have 
sworn to the declaration on which you 
are about to vote; on arriving at the 
age of majority, the youthful monarch 
would have taken the oath himself, * * 

* * © © ‘To say that this child, 
when separated from his masters, would 
not haye had time to forget their very 
names before arriving at manhood; to 
say that he would remain infatuated with 
certain hereditary dignities, after a long 
course of popular education, and after 
the terrible lesson which in two nights 
has hurled two kings from the throne is, 
at least, not very reasonable! It is not 
from a feeling of sentimental devoted. 
ness, transmitted from the swaddling- 
clothes of St. Louis to the cradle of the 
young Henry, that I plead a cause 
where every thing would again turn 
against me, if it triumphed. I am no 
believer in chivalry or romance ; I haveno 
faith in the right divine of royalty ; but I 
believe in the power of facts and of re- 
volutions. I do not even invoke the 
charta: I take my ideas from a higher 
source ; I draw them from the sphere of 
philosophy, from the period at which 
my life terminates. I propose the Duke 
de Bordeaux as a necessity of a purer 
kind than that which is now in question. 
I know that by passing over this child, it 
is intended to establish the principle of 
the sovereignty of the people; an ab- 
surdity of the old school, which proves, 
that our veteran democrats have ade 
vanced no farther in political knowledge 
than our superannuated royalists. There 
is no absolute sovereignty any where : 
liberty does not flow from political right, 
as was supposed in the eighteenth cen- 
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tury ; it is derived from natural right, so 
that it exists under all forms of govern. 
ment ; and a monarchy may be free, nay, 
much more free, than a republic.” 


There is another splendid passage, 
in which he denounces the conduct of 
those peers who were finished cour- 
tiers, but faithless friends of the el- 
dest branch of the house of Bour- 
bon, when that branch fell into dis- 
grace and odium through following 
their senseless counsels :— 


‘* Fear I leave to those mock royalists 
who have never sacrificed a coin or a 
place to their loyalty; to those cham. 
pions of the altar and the throne, who 
lately treated me as a renegade, an apos- 
tate, and a revolutionist. Pious libellers, 
the renegade now calls upon you! Come, 
then, and stammer out a word, a single 
word, with him, for the unfortunate mas- 
ter you have lost, and who loaded you 
with benefits. Instigators of Coups 
d’Etat, and preachers of constituent 
power, where are you? You hide your- 
selves in the mire, from under which 
you raised your heads to calumniate the 
faithful servants of the king. Your si- 
lence to-day is worthy of your language 
of yesterday! Ye gallant paladins, 
whose projected exploits have caused the 
descendants of Henry 1V. to be driven 
from their throne at the point of the 
pitchfork, tremble now, as ye crouch un- 
der the tri-coloured cockade! The noble 
colours you display will protect your 
persons, but will not cover your cow- 
ardice !!” 


That was a memorable day, not 
only for the Duke of Orleans, but 
also for his whole race, when, on the 
9th of August, 1830, the work of the 
revolution was appointed to be 
closed by the monarch elect taking 
to the new constitution, in the pre- 
sence of the assembled Chambers, the 
oath of fidelity. The throne was 
despoiled of the ancient fleur-de-lis. 
The white flag of the Bourbons, 
“ sans tache,” had been supplanted by 
the tri-coloured banner of the first 
revolution. The crown was there ; 
but it had been made for another 
dynasty, and that had disappeared. 
The Duchess of Orleans was to be 
queen of the French ; and there, too, 
was that Mademoiselle Orleans, now 
Madame Adelaide, the devoted sister 
of the king, faithful in all times, 
whether adverse, prosperous, or 
doubtful. The duke entered the 
hall dressed in the uniform of lieu- 
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tenant-general. His sons, the Dukes 
of Chartres and De Nemours, fol- 
lowed him. Casimir Perier rose. 
He read, in a stern and manly voice, 
the declaration, or bill of rights, and 
then presented it to the prince. The 
act of concurrence of the Chamber of 
Peers was read by Baron Pasquier ; 
and the duke rose, and addressed the 
Chambers :— 


‘1 have read with close attention,” he 
observed, “ the declaration ofthe Chamber 
of Deputies, and the act of adhesion of 
the Chamber of Peers. I have weighed 
and considered all their expressions ; I 
accede, without restraint or reserve, to 
the clauses and engagements contained in 
the declaration. 1 accept the title of 
King of the French, which it confers 
upon me; and I am ready to make oath 
to its observance.” 


So the oath was taken; the stool 
on which the prince had been sitting 
was removed ; and Louis Philippe, 
the first king of the French, as- 
cended the throne of St. Louis, and 
thus addressed the assembly :— 


“T have maturely reflected on the 
important duties which are imposed 
upon me; I trust that I shall be able 
to discharge them, by keeping the 
compact which has now been enter- 
ed into. I could have sincerely de- 
sired never to occupy this throne, to 
which the will of the nation has now 
called me; but I yield to the wish ex- 
pressed by the Chambers, in the name of 
the French people, for the maintenance 
of the charter and the laws. ‘Che future 
happiness and security of France are 
guaranteed by the modifications which 
we have just made in the charter. Pro- 
sperous at home, respected abroad, and 
at peace with Europe, the interests of the 
nation will become more and more con. 
solidated.” 


It will be observed that this lan- 
guage of the king was precisely the 
same as that made use of by him as 
lieutenant-general of the kingdom, 
and as the Duke of Orleans. Peace, 
order, obedience, rational liberty, and 
the preservation of vested rights and 
interests, was his programme from 
the commencement: and the sketch 
of the leading events of his subse- 
quent reign which I shall now at- 
tempt will prove beyond doubt that 
his policy and his principles have 
been invariably the same. 

it cannot, of course, be expected 
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that that sketch will contain any 
defence or any impeachment of the 
various ministries which he has been 
obliged to form, or of the still more 
numerous measures which have been 
popular or unpopular, rejected or 
adopted, according to the temper of 
the times. My “ “Reminiscences” are 
those of Louis Philippe, and not of 
the chambers, of the cabinets, or even 
of the prime ministers. Louis Phi- 
lippe, doved an able diplomatist, a 
wise politician, a good speaker, an 
excellent writer, a man of sound 
knowledge, and profound experience ; 
though a good soldier, an admirable 
administrator, and an inimitable tac- 
tician, is, nevertheless, a constitutional 
king; and as such “ he can do no 
wrong,” and acts by and through his 
ministers. This distinction it is ne- 
cessary to keep in mind, since a va- 
riety of measures he simply acqui- 
esced in, whilst others were deter- 
mined on, or, I may say, invented, by 
himself. ‘To the latter, therefore, I 
shall particularly and more especially 
refer. 

Immediately after the election of 
Louis Philippe to the throne of 
France, two systems of external po- 
licy presented themselves for adop- 
tion by the king. The one was to de- 
mand the destruction of the treaties of 
1814 and 1815; or, in one word, 
war! ‘The other was to ratify, or 
rather to continue, to keep, and ob- 
serve, these treaties; or, in 
word also, peace! ‘The war party 
said, “peace is impossible!” Louis 
Philippe resolved that it should not 
be so. The faith of treaties the war 
party ridiculed. ‘They said, that in 
political morality it was a perversion 
of right to make them an instrument 
of oppression and ruin. And then, 
turning to monarchical Europe, 
they asked, “ What did Austria care 
about all the treaties which she 
concluded with the republic, the 
consulate, and the empire? In what 
manner did England observe the 
treaty of Amiens; Prussia, those of 
Presburg and of Tilsit; and Russia, 
that same treaty of Vienna which 
had granted to Poland a semblance 
of nationality?’ The insurrection 
of Belgium, the combats of Poland, 
the convulsions of Italy, the move- 
ments in Switzerland, the commo- 
tions in Germany, and a civil war in 
Spain, soon came to the aid of that 
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war party; and it was then that 
Louis Philippe began to discover 
that the crown he had accepted was 
indeed thorny and oppressive. 

Louis Philippe, however, did not 
hesitate with regard to his policy. 
He at once proclaimed it. It was 
the non-iutervention of Europe in 
the affairs of France, and the non- 
intervention of France in the affairs 
of Europe. Lafayette was in favour 
of a one-sided non-intervention. He 
was as strong an advocate as the 
King of the French could be for the 
non-intervening of Europe in the af- 
fairs of France; but he raised the 
cry “that the revolution of July 
must make the tour of the world,” 
and then sought to obtain, by direct 
or indirect means, the assent of Louis 
Philippe to that announcement. 

“Let us arm!” cried the war 
party. “ Yes,” replied the King of 
the French, “ we will arm, but we 
will also negotiate ; and strong in our 
good right, and in the power of our 
principles, if the tempest should 
burst at the sight of our tri-coloured 
flag, so much the worse for those 
who shall unchain that tempest.” 

The first great subject of difference 
between the Lafitte and Lafayette 
party on the one hand, and the 
Guizot, Molé, and Perier party on 
the other, was the Belgian revolu- 
tion. ‘The former desired the union 
of Belgium to France, cost what it 
might, even though the consequences 
should be an Rowe: oy war. The 
latter said, “No; let the affairs of 
Belgium be directed by the Belgians, 
but aided by a conference of ambas- 
sadors as proposed by England; and 
let not France set the first example 
of violating those treaties which it is 
her intention to recognise, and not to 
disavow.” This was the decision of 
Louis Philippe. It was supported 
by Prince Talleyrand, by the party 
of resistance to further revolution 
both in and out of France, and was 
in the end triumphant. 

The next question which led to a 
yet more decisive rupture between 
the men whe immediately after the 
revolution of July acted in concert 
in one cabinet, was the revolution in 
Poland. ‘The Lafitte and the Lafay- 
ette party proclaimed the absolute 
necessity for applying the principles 
of non-intervention at Warsaw, and 
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was bound by the “ programme of 
the Hotel de Ville” to prevent the 
cause of liberty from being crushed 
by Russian forces. The Perier and 
the Guizot party replied that the 
os. could not be applied ; that 
-oland belonged to Russia; that the 
Russian government had the right, 
therefore, to endeavour to put down 
rebellion in its own dominions; that 
should France seek to prevent that 
sort of intervention, she would vio- 
late the principle of non-intervention 
she had proclaimed ; and that should 
La Vendée rise against the new 
French dynasty, and separate itself 
from the rest of France, Russia would 
have the right to reply, “ No, you 
shall not attack the Vendeans, for 
they inhabit a distinct province, 
speak a different patois, have histo- 
rical remembrances of ancient date, 
and are noble, brave, and free.” The 
answer of France would be, that the 
Vendeans were subjects of the French 
king, and that they could not be al- 
lowed to remain in a state of hosti- 
lity and insurrection against their 
lawful sovereign. Louis Philippe 
saw so clearly the justice of this 
principle of non-intervention, and 
was so convinced that nothing short 
of its entire enforcement with regard 
to all pending questions could secure 
the peace of Europe, that he adopted 
it as “the” fundamental principle of 
his government, and determined ra- 
ther to die a martyr for supporting 
it, than to become the idol of the ig- 
norant, the disorderly, and the an- 
archical, by permitting an opposite 
system to triumph. It is very true 
Louis Philippe has made some mis- 
takes of a grievous and deplorable 
character in the speeches delivered 
by him in parliament. For instance, 
it was lamentable to state that “ the 
fortresses raised in Belgium in order 
to overawe France should be de- 
molished.” ‘These were most incon- 
siderate words placed by his minis- 
ters before him; and it is really asto- 
nishing that a prince of so much dis- 
cernment should not have effaced 
them. The fortresses erected in 
Belgium were not intended to over- 
awe France, but to defend Belgium 
as a neutral state; and, in spite of 
the promise made by Louis Philippe, 
those fortresses still remain. There 
was another phrase which ought not 
to have been uttered by the French 
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king, unless he was pee red to de- 
fend the cause of the Poles at the 
head of an army of 500,000 men; 
and that was his declaration, that 
* the nationality of Poland should 
not perish.” For what is the fact 
now? Is it not true that Poland is 
no more as a nation, and that it is 
nothing better than a Russian pro- 
vince ? 

The Lafitte and Lafayette party 
set out with this capital error, that it 
was impossible long to maintain 
peace; that the revolution of July 
1830 must lead to various other re- 
volutions in different countries ; that 
the absolute governments of Europe 
would be compelled to attack France, 
in order to defend themselves; and 
that it would therefore be much bet- 
ter for France to take the initiative, 
and commence the attack. Louis 
Philippe and the peace party insisted 
that France ought not to be a vast 
firebrand to be cast into other lands, 
and to excite misery, agitation, and 
death; that if she kept faithful to 
the principle of non-intervention, she 
would not long be viewed with an 
unfriendly eye by neighbouring and 
mighty powers; and that it was very 
possible, by prudence, dignity, and 
firmness, to maintain her own rank, 
and yet secure the continuance of 

ace. This system was denounced 

y the press, at the tribune, by the 
political societies, and by the demo- 
crats of the streets, as an anti-national, 
cowardly, and disgraceful system ; and 
then commenced and continued that 
series of attacks on Louis Philippe, 
his person, and his family, which has 
continued during a period of ten 
years. 

It must not be forgotten, that the 
foreign policy of Louis Philippe, and 
his fixed determination to preserve 

ace with Europe and the world, if 
it could be so preserved without na- 
tional disgrace, or a compromise of the 
real interests and dignity of France, 
was the sole cause of all the ferocious 
efforts which were made to deprive 
him of his life, and to overthrow the 
dynasty which thecountry had found- 
ed. Itis very truethat hisdomestic po- 
licy was afterwards attacked, but that 
only arose out of the circumstance 
that, in order to meet the violence of 
the unprincipled and headstrong, the 
mad and the inveterate enemies of 
the king on account of his foreign 
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peace policy, it became necessary to 
propose severe laws, to prosecute the 
revolutionary press, and to put down 
insurrections by martial law. But 
the original cause of all this was the 
determination of Louis Philippe to 
a peace, and not to expose 
‘rance to the horrors of invading 
armies, or Europe to the attacks of 
an ungovernable French democracy. 
Thereis, however, a charge brought 
against Louis Philippe with regard 
to Spain, and the commencement of 
the Spanish revolution under Mina 
and Valdez in 1830, which I will 
state broadly and fully, and meet, I 
hope, with fairness and distinctness. 
The charge is this,—that Louis Phi- 
lippe encouraged by an advance of 
money, and by assurances of protec- 
tion, the early efforts of Mina and 
Valdez, and of their supporters on 
the frontiers of Catalonia, which had 
for their object to effect a revolution 
in Spain; and that afterwards, from 
some personal or private motives, not 
only was all assistance stopped, but 
the Spanish chiefs of the movement, 
when repulsed, were sent into the in- 
terior of France, and treated with 
coldness, if not with severity. That 
Louis Philippe determined on alarm- 
ing Ferdinand VIL, the last king of 
Spain, into a recognition by him of 
the government and throne of July 
1830, is indubitable. Ferdinand had 
refused to recognise either. This de- 
termination had rendered Louis Phi- 
So indignant ; and, as Mina and 
dez pepe’ to raise the drupeau 

of revolt in the Basque provinces 
and on the frontiers of Catalonia, 
they were unquestionably aided in 
that proceeding by the French go- 
vernment and king. When, how- 
ever, Ferdinand VIL. made the 
“*amende honorable,” recognised the 
Orleans dynasty and the revolution 
of 1830, and professed a great desire 
to maintain the most friendly rela- 
tions with the King of the French, 
Louis Philippe, of course, refused 
further aid to the Spanish revolu- 
tionists, to whom he never gave, di- 
rectly or indirectly, any pledge or 
promise for additional support ; and 
when they were defeated by the army 
of the Spanish monarch, they were 
sent into the interior of France, and 
laced under strict surveillance. I 
ave often seen Valdez and Mina. 
With the latter I was intimate. I 
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believe them both to have been ho- 
nest, brave, but mistaken men. I 
think their talents were greatly over- 
rated, and that their plans were al- 
ways ill-digested and absurd. But I 
do not believe they have any real 
cause of complaint against the king 
of the French. The Spanish king 
and government had good cause, since 
Louis Philippe ought rather to have 
marcheda French army to the Spanish 
frontiers, or even invaded the Penin- 
sula, to have avenged himself for the 
insult offered to his government and 
dynasty by Ferdinand VII.; and, 
in fact, should have resorted to every 
possible measure for redress rather 
than have encouraged revolutionary 
projects got up by Spanish refugees 
against their own government. I 
think, then, that this was an unwise, 
inconsiderate, and culpable act; and 
the only excuse which can be offered 
for it was, that it occurred in the 
very early days of the king’s reign, 
and when as yet all men were more 
or less affected by the spirit of revolt 
which stalked abroad upon the earth. 

It has been alleged that, for some 
time after the accession of the present 
dynasty to the throne of France, its 
chief remained in a state of uncer- 
tainty between his inclination for re- 
pose and peace; and his fears lest 
Europe should begin the attack, and 
thus overthrow himself, as well as 
his policy. This is not true. Louis 
Philippe was annoyed by the conduct 
of the King of Spain, the Emperor of 
Russia, and the Duke of Modena; 
but he saw, from the first, that Eng- 
land, Austria, Prussia, and the se- 
condary German states, were friendly, 
and he did not dread either Spain, 
Modena, or Russia. The circular of 
Spain was insulting ; the declaration 
of the Duke of Modena, that he pro- 
tested against “the usurpation,” much 
irritated Louis Philippe, and led to 
an insurrection in the duke’s terri- 
tory; and the letter of the Emperor 
Nicholas, of Sept. 18, 1830, was so 
cold, distant, and repulsive, that the 
King of the French could not but 
entertain some ——- relative 
to his Russian ally. Still, it is not 
true to assert that Louis Philippe 
ever wavered in his policy, or was 
ever disposed to make in it any im- 
portant change. Often did Lafayette 
seek to persuade the king that his 
foreign policy was wrong; that he 
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was bound to defend the principle of 
the sovereignty of the people, when- 
ever, in consequence of the example 
— France, that principle should be 
acted upon; and often did he urge 
that the king’s government should 
espouse the cause of the Italian re- 
volutionists against Austria, and of the 
Poles against Russia; but he found 
his majesty on all occasions firm and 
decided, and never disposed to yield 
one jot of his declared policy of non- 
intervention. “If they leave us 
alone, general,” said the king on se- 
veral occasions, “ we will leave them 
alone ; if they do not attack us, we 
will not attack them; we, by our 
moderation, will shew them that our 
liberty is compatible with the peace 
and repose of the world ; and if they 
display no direct and flagrant hosti- 
lity against our social existence, I am 
resolved they shall have no reason 
to complain either of France or of 
our glorious revolution.” This was 
not sufficient for Lafayette. He 
always insisted “that if other nations 
wished to follow the example of 
France, and conquer their liberty, 
France could not and would not 
suffer foreign governments to send 
their counter-revolutionary troops 
among them, and he did not consider 
Poland and Russia to form one and 
the same nation.” On one occasion 
he said to the celebrated M. de Hum- 
boldt, “ You understand, sir, that 
we cannot permit foreigners to at- 
tack among other nations the vital 
principle of our existence, that of the 
national sovereignty; that it is im- 
possible for us to allow nations to be 
crushed that would become our allies 
in case of war with arbitrary govern- 
ments ; that we cannot let you con- 
vert peace itselfinto the first sentence 
of a manifesto against us, and sanc- 
tion pretensions that would ulti- 
mately authorise you to declare war.” 

Such declarations as these, made 
very frequently by Lafayette at the 
epoch in question, did great injury 
to the cause of peace as well as to 
the government of Louis Philippe ; 
and it, at length, became essential 
for that prince to cause it to be most 
distinctly known every where that 
Lafayette was not authorised by the 
king to give his interpretation of the 
principles of his majesty’s govern- 
ment. 

The king has been reproached with 
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having favoured secretly the Italian 
insurrection, and some men _ haye 
gone the full length of wholly deny- 
ing the truth of the charge. The 
fact is, that political proselytism was 
encouraged by the king’s govern- 
ment, with his connivance, in the 
case of Italy,—that Italian refugees 
were assisted in gaining the Alpine 
frontier,—that arms for them were 
collected at Lyons and Grenoble, 
that Naples had refused to become 
an ally of the new dynasty,—that 
General Pepe a a draft of 
a constitution for the Neapolitans,— 
that the insurrections of Modena and 
of Bologna followed,—but that the 
whole of the meditated movements, 
and of those which actually took 
place, were brought to a close by the 
appearance of the Austrian ambas- 
sador, M. d’Appony, who well un- 
derstood all that was going on, and 
felt that France could, in a few 
days, endanger the choicest jewel in 
the crown of his royal master, viz. 
the beautiful and desirable Lom- 
bardy. 

This was the result which Louis 
Philippe anticipated and desired. He 
knew that Lombardy threatened to 
follow the example of the insurgent 
states of central Italy. He knew 
that Piedmont already felt itself dis- 
turbed by the rising of Parma. He 
knew that the German troops were 
scarcely sufficient to restrain the 
Austro-Italian populations, from the 
lake of Como to the Venetian canals. 
He hoped that the Austrian cabinet 
would itself perceive that the pre- 
sence of a single French flag on the 
southern declivity of the Alps, would 
be sufficient to throw all Italy into a 
flame, and his hopes were not dis- 
appointed. M. d’Appony areas 
at the Tuileries to offer the hand of 
friendship and the olive-branch of 
peace from the emperor his master, 
and both were cheerfully and most 
readily accepted. The duchy of 
Modena was occupied by Austria, 
the holy see was applied to, to grant 
representative institutions to its sub- 
jects, and the Austrian ambassador 
laboured night and day, in conjunc- 
tion with Casimir Perier and the 
king, to preserve the peace of Eu- 
rope, and maintain, as far as might 
be, the European settlement made by 
the treaties of Vienna in 1814 and 
1815, An acquiescence in this set- 
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tlement was opposed by Lafitte and 
Lafayette, and this difference led to 
the breaking up of the Lafitte cabi- 
net. 

Casimir Perier was by no means a 
favourite of the king,—that is, before 
Louis Philippe had discovered his 
matchless firmness, his incorruptible 
integrity, and his prodigious energy. 
But when Lafitte resigned, because 
Louis Philippe would not consent to 
march an army into Piedmont to 
oppose an Austrian intervention in 
the Italian states, the King of the 
French called to his aid that most 
disinterested and noble-minded man. 
Though imperious and haughty in 
his leanne possessed a warm and 
a generous heart, and to real mis- 
fortune and suffering virtue he was 
a princely friend and benefactor. 

That was a period of great anxiety 
to Louis Philippe, when the ex- 
ministers of Charles X. were put 
upon their trial. The populace de- 
manded their blood. ‘The king was 
determined, if possible, to save their 
lives. The democratic party ex- 
claimed, in the language of Napoleon, 
“It is only the dead who do not 
return to us.” The peers were in a 
state of fear and anxiety impossible 
to describe, and the royal family 
apprehended some terrible cata- 
strophe. But Louis Philippe addressed 
himself to the enemies of capital 
punishments, obtained their support, 
confided the task of securing public 
order during the trial to Lafayette, 
and finally obtained the condemna- 
tion of the ministers to fines and 
imprisonment. This was a glorious 
triumph, for it assured Europe that 
the revolution of 1830 was to be 
free from any sanguinary and dis- 
graceful stain. 

That was a happy moment for 
Louis Philippe when Lafayette sent 
in his resignation of the post of com- 
mander - in- chief of the National 
Guards of the kingdom, a post which 
ought never to have been confided to 
any one but a king’s son. ‘That 
Louis Philippe was personally at- 
tached to Lafayette is certain ; that 
he felt that, on several occasions, he 
had rendered signal services to the 
cause of public order and peace is 
undoubted ; and that his admirable 
tact in maintaining the peace of Paris 
during the trial of Prince Polignac 
and his colleagues was entitled to the 
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gratitude of the nation, the king was 
the first to assert. But Lafayette 
was a dead weight on the paci- 
fic policy of Louis Philippe. It 
was known to, and felt by Europe, 
that the old general had too much 
influence at court, that all revo- 
lutionary agents over the whole world 
looked up to him for advice and aid, 
that he was peculiarly obnoxious to 
all foreign courts, and that his re- 
moval from so important a post as 
that of commander-in-chief of all the 
militia of France was earnestly de- 
sired. Tis resignation, then, was an 
immense good; and much as the 
king loved him as a mananda friend, 
his retirement from office was a boon 
which none could estimate better 
than the king himself. But although 
the loss of Lafayette was a positive 
good, the event necessarily led to 
increased hostility to the government 
of the king on the part of the men 
of the movement faction; and La- 
fayette, Dupont de TEure, La- 
marque, Lameth, and <Audry de 
Puyrayeau, openly headed the mal- 
contents. That fact in itself led 
the populace to rebel. They attacked 
the church of St. Germain I’ Auxer- 
rois, and nearly destroyed it; sacked 
the archbishop’s palace ; insulted the 
ministers of religion ; and, at length, 
the voice of Guizot was heard at the 
tribune, denouncing the Lafitte mi- 
nistry for its most mischievous and 
ruinous policy. Now began that 
series of émeutes, insurrections, con- 
spiracies, and plots against the king, 
the royal family, and the govern- 
ment, which lasted during many 
years, but which Louis Philippe has, 
apparently, finally succeeded in sub- 
duing, by a constant perseverance in 
his policy of peace abroad and obe- 
dience to the laws at home. 

The declaration of Casimir Perier, 
“That the king had promised no- 
thing but to France, and that France 
required of the king nothing beyond 
what he had promised; that the 
political promises of the country were 
to be found in the constitution, and 
that as to foreign affairs, there were 
no promises except in treaties,” 
greatly delighted the king, but as 
greatly exasperated the Lafitte and 
Lafayette party, and then commenced 
in earnest the war unto death. 

The political trials before the 
Chamber of Peers of seditious men 
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and traitors, was a natural conse- 
quence of their violence and crimes. 
Yet Louis Philippe has been at- 
tacked with great vehemence for 
those proceedings. It has been urged 
that the ordinary tribunals of the 
country ought to have sufficed, and 
that the revolution of July never 
contemplated the possibility of its 
“ heroes” being prosecuted by the 
very government they founded. The 
answer to this objection is, in my 
opinion, conclusive. If the “ heroes 
of July” founded the government, 
why dia they afterwards seek to 
overthrow the work of their own 
hands? And if they so acted, was 
the government bound by its origin 
not to defend itself? Besides which, 
public opinion had been so tampered 
with by the men of the revolution, 
that, at last, no fixed public opinion 
existed ; juries could not be relied 
upon, they did not dare to do their 
duty ; and the charter of 1830 itself 
recognised the court of peers as the 
competent tribunal for offences of a 
seditious and traitorous nature. Louis 
Philippe could never be induced to 
change his views with regard to this 
matter. He held it to be a part of 
his political system to secure the 
conviction and punishment of real 
offenders, at the same time that he 
was averse to all capital punishments 
for political offences. Firm but 
humane, decisive but forgiving, was, 
and is, his system. 

Whilst the Lafitte and Lafayette 
party were urging Utopian schemes 
of “social regeneration,” and “ the 
political subversion of thrones and 
governments,” Louis Philippe pressed 
on his councillors to follow the ex- 
ample of some of the best ministers 
of the Restoration, and to seck to 
restore credit, to give a new spring 
to industry, and to cause the full tide 
of national prosperity to follow. 
*“ Let us examine,” he said, “ the 
questions of entrepot, and of internal 
navigation, and let the consolidation 
of the laws be proceeded in with 
vigour. I desire that speculative 
policy should give place to practical 
administration, for liberty is but the 
instrument of civilisation, and nations 
discuss opinions only for the purpose 
of promoting their interests.” 

That was an interesting epoch in 
the life of the King of the French, 
when he met, for the first time, a 
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new Chamber, just elected, and which 
was composed of men wholly un- 
known before to political France. 
The Chamber of the Restoration had 
now ceased to exist; one half of its 
former members had been defeated 
in the elections, and the greater 
number of those who had been re- 
elected had been returned only on 
condition of renouncing their pre- 
vious course and joining the “ pro- 
gressive” party. This is indisputa- 
ble. But the tact of Louis Philippe 
prevailed over every difficulty; and 
the speech from the throne brought 
into collision the initiative of the 
king and that of the Chamber upon 
every fundamental question. This 
step was successful. Instead of occu- 
pying itself with secondary, and with 
merely ministerial questions, it was 
at once brought to feel that the 
enemies of the cabinet. were those of 
the king and of his policy, and that 
it had to decide between the triumph 
of the laws or the success of anarchy. 
Thus it was that the system of Louis 
Philippe gained ground, and now the 
Chamber was bound up with it. 

I shall never forget, however, the 
eyes of Louis Philippe, as he ex- 
amined with careful and profound 
attention the physiognomy of that 
new and unknown Chamber. Here 
and there, as he looked up and down 
the benches, he saw old faces, and 
even once familiar friends; but, on 
the whole, the majority were untried 
men, and their aspect was doubtful. 

The fall of Warsaw gave great 
sorrow and much anxiety to the king. 
The shouts of “ Long live Poland!” 
were mixed up with “ Down with 
the ministry!” and yet that ministry 
was essential to the leoieam, order, 
and progress of France. The king 
had taken a deep interest in the fate 
of Warsaw. He had ardently de- 
sired that the Poles should be able to 
hold out long enough for negotiations 
to be set on foot, and for, at least, a 
diplomatic intervention to take place. 
But he was disappointed; and he 
has since been reproached, unjustly, 
with having encouraged hopes of aid 
from France in the breasts of the 
Poles. 

That was a period of great anxiety, 
also, to Louis Philippe, when the 
question of the peerage came on for 
final adjustment, according to the 
promise contained in the charter of 
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1830. Louis Philippe was, of course, 
favourable to an hereditary peerage, 
but he knew it was impossible to 
carry it. Thiers, Royer Colard, and 
Guizot, pleaded for the hereditary 
principle with prodigious talent ; but 
the majority were opposed to it, and it 
was overthrown. ‘The result did not 
surprise the king, who immediately 
applied all the energies of his mind 
to render the new peerage as mo- 
narchical as possible, under the then 
existing circumstances of public opi- 
nion. 

That, too, was a most painful and 
distressing period in the reign of the 
King of the French, when, in order 
to secure the tranquillity of the pro- 
vinces of the west, he was literally 
compelled to direct the arrest of the 
Duchess of Berry, to expose her 
unhappy position as pregnant, though 
for years she had been a widow, and 
thus to plunge into grief and shame 
the royal families of Naples, Spain, 
and France. Through Count d’Ar- 
gout, she was cautioned, entreated, 
conjured to abandon her life of wan- 
dering hostility in the west, and to 
put an end to the system of chouan- 
nerie which was going on, and which 
had reduced those provinces, by rea- 
son of the proclaiming of martial 
law, to a deplorable state of famine, 
misery, and bankruptcy. Louis 
Philippe exhausted every plan, every 
means, to persuade the friends of the 
duchess in La Vendée to effect her 
escape, and not to drive him to re- 
sort to extreme measures. But his 
efforts were vain. Even the pro- 
mise she made to M. Berryer she did 
not fulfil; and, at length, Deutz, the 
Jew spy and traitor, discovered her 
address, secured her arrest, and re- 
ceived his bribe. He is now an out- 
cast, a vagabond, and a penniless 
wretch, without a friend, a home, or 
any settled means of existence. ‘The 
accouchement of the duchess in the 
citadel of Blaye was a source of great 
grief to her aunt, the Queen of the 
French; but both herself and her 
friends admitted that Louis Philippe 
had made use of every means 
to induce her departure before he 
consented to her arrest and ex- 
posure. When the king subse- 
quently expressed his resolution to 
liberate the duchess without subject- 
ing her to trial, on her engaging 
neyer again to disturb the French 
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provinces, his enemies accused him of 
yielding to Austrian influence, or 
threats; but the accusation was 
wholly unfounded ; and I am justified 
in stating that to the king should be 
ascribed all the measures which were 
adopted to render the duchess’s in- 
carceration as little painful as pos- 
sible. 

That was an immense loss, not 
only to Louis Philippe, but to France 
entire, when the cholera, after having 
decimated tens of thousands of her 
inhabitants, struck with death the 
mighty, noble heart of Casimir Pe- 
rier. The king knew, and felt, in- 
deed, that the system of Casimir 
Perier was his own system, and had 
been adopted, not invented, by the 
departed statesman. But no one had 
so fully entered into the monarch’s 
views as M. Perier had done, and no 
one had carried them out with more 
of honour and energy. “ We have 
sustained an immense loss, M. Gui- 
zot,” said Louis Philippe to that 
celebrated man; “ M. Perier was a 
host in himself, a rock, a cloud, a 
sun, a system.” “ True, sire,” re- 
plied M. Guizot; “ but your majesty 
is preserved to France, and she has 
confidence in her head.” This was 
unquestionably true of the better and 
upright classes; but the death and 
burial of General Lamarque led to 
an insurrection on the 5th and 6th 
of June, 1832, which equalled, in 
violence, fury, and desperation, the 
memorable days of July 1830. I 
beheld the commencement of the 
June insurrection at the Pont d’Aus- 
terlitz, near the Jardin des Plantes, 
saw the first pistol fired, and watched 
that insurrection throughout. It 
was 7 to behold the beardless 
boys of the anarchist party sacrificing 
their lives without a murmur or a 
groan in the hope of overthrowing 
the dynasty of the Orleans family, 
and thus of involving France in 
a war of revolutionary principles. 
It was awful to see men, women, 
girls, boys, children, all mad and 
desperate against Louis Philippe and 
his family. And why? Because 
they had been made to believe that 
the king was opposed to the honour, 
the fame, the glory, the grandeur 
of France. Those two days of san- 
guinary conflict against himself and 

is government, whitened the head 
of the monarch at least tem years, 
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and produced a change in his phy- 
siognomy which all observed, many 
regretted, and some rejoiced at. 
There were not less than 150,000 
human beings present at Lamarque’s 
interment! Seditious cries led to 
the intervention of the military. 
The conflict was long and severe, 
but the laws triumphed, and Paris 
was declared ina state of siege. That 
was a sad and sorrowing moment 
when Louis Philippe was compelled, 
for the first time, to place his name 
tosuch a document. Then came two 

ears of never-ending conflicts, even 
in the streets of Paris, Lyons, 
Etienne, Grenoble, Marseilles, Tou- 
louse, Toulon, Metz, and a variety of 
other places, between the exasperated 
and maddened enemies of the king 
and his government, and their firm 
and well-disciplined, loyal, and de- 
voted troops, and the regiments of 
the National Guards. On the side 
of the king were the merchants, 
manufacturers, landed proprietors, 
gentry (except some of the old legi- 
timist families, and even these were 
comparatively quiet), and all the 
shopkeepers and middling classes, 
together with a large portion of the 
working population. On the other 
side were the ragged. the vicious, the 
lazy, the unprincipled, the stark- 
staring mad students, the remains of 
the Robespierrian faction of former 
days, foreign refugees, the students 
of the public schools, and all the 
adventurers who had nothing to lose, 
but every thing to gain, in a general 
scramble. These two years of con- 
flict led to the great battle of 1834, 
when Paris, Lyons, and other cities 
and towns were put under martial 
law, and when Europe stood breath- 
less to know whether the king or 
the canaille would triumph. Thank 
God! Louis Philippe was successful ; 
but the battle was a bloody one. 
These conflicts, so sanguinary, so 
prolonged, and so awful, were all, be 
it remembered, the result of an ob- 
stinate and oft-repeated resistance to 
the foreign policy of the king. His 
home policy grew out of the oppo- 
sition to his foreign policy, — the 
opposition being of a ferocious and 
personal character. 

What a moment was that, too, in 
the life of Louis Philippe, when, 
surrounded by as fine and noble a 
staff as ever grouped round a mo- 
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narch, Louis Philippe, on arriving at 
the Boulevard du Temple, whilst re- 
viewing the National Guards and 
troops of the line, suddenly witnessed 
the explosion of the infernal machine 
of Fieschi. Around him were his sons. 
Beside him was the brave Trevise 
struck down and bleeding. Every 
where about him were victims of 
Fieschi’s diabolical plot. But the 
king was unhurt. He raised his 
hat, and said, “I am not wounded.” 
His sons crowded about him. Large 
tears rolled down his cheeks as he 
gazed on the noble and faithful Duke 
de Trevise, but not a moment had to 
be lost. “ My mother!” said the 
young Duke of Orleans. The king 
comprehended his meaning, and de- 
spatched an orderly officer to the 
palace. “ March!” cried the king; 
and the cortége proceeded. If it had 
not done so—if the king had hesi- 
tated—if he had appeared paralysed 
— if the review had been broken up, 
confusion would have followed ; some 
tens of thousands of miscreants, who 
had all prepared themselves to profit 
by anticipated disorder, would have 
pillaged Paris, overthrown the go- 
vernment, and inyolved France in 
war and anarchy. The cool, calm, 
dignified, manly conduct of Louis 
Philippe at that moment of real dan- 
ger and alarm won for him the 
golden opinions of all moderate men 
of all parties, and saved France from 
years of civil war. 

Then followed numerous attempts 
at assassination. Year after year, 
and session after session, witnessed 
new regicides. But a wise, merciful, 
and unerring Providence preserved 
the life of the king, and in a manner 
so remarkable and special, that even 
the least habitually religious were 
compelled by the force of facts to 
ayow it. On all these perilous oc- 
casions, when the hearts of mere 
spectators sunk within them, Louis 
Philippe preserved a calmness which 
honest and wise men can alone display. 

There is a passage in the life of 
Louis Philippe which I had well- 
nigh forgotten, and yet which is 
striking and curious. The Belgian 
deputation arrived at Paris to offer 
to the Duke of Nemours the crown 
of their country. What was the 
reply of the king ?— 

“« The thirst of conquest, or the honour 
of seeing a diadem placed on the brow of 
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my son, shall not induce me to expose 
my country to a repetition of those cala. 
mities which war entails ; nor could any 
advantages France might reap from my 
acceptance of the honour you propose, 
compensate for those evils. ‘The ex- 
amples of Louis XIV. and of Napoleon 
are sufficient to save me from the fatal 
temptation of erecting thrones for my 
sons ; and I prefer the maintenance of 
peace to all the brilliancy of victories, 
unless, indeed, in a war in which the 
arms of France would not fail to acquire 
fresh glory, because the defence of her 
standard would call forth her sons.” 


That was a moment of deep in- 
terest, though of a more lively and 
agreeable character, when the king 
opened to France the magnificent 
galleries of Versailles. lis own 
judgment, taste, munificence, had 
presided for years over their pre- 
eee ; and long as the palace shall 
ast, Versailles will remain a monu- 
ment which shall ever proclaim his 
generosity, nationality, and grandeur. 

Faithful to his friends, and grate- 
ful to his supporters, the king has 
rewarded true merit and devotedness 
to himself, to the cause of consti- 
tutional freedom, and to France. No 
prince has ever paid such undeviating 
attention to the claims and merits of 
all public men. He has changed his 
ministers frequently, but not from 
choice—from necessity; sometimes 
death, sometimes public events, some- 
times a change in the opinions of 
those in whom he had confided, and 
sometimes the necessity for obeying 
public opinion, when calmly and de- 
liberately pronounced, have led to 
these changes. But the friends of 
his happier days, when in Neuilly, 
under the Restoration, he enjoyed 
every blessing his heart could desire, 
are his friends still; and those who 
aided him as lieutenant-general, and 
in the earliest days of his reign as 
King of the French, are, also, still 
protected, patronised, and received 
with urbanity, kindness, and affection. 

Undoubtedly Louis Philippe is a 
king. To deny this would be to 
yarody all the events and actions of 
his reign. Undoubtedly he is no 
puppet to be moved by strings, and 
noimaginary and unreal chief. Some- 
times the conduct of Louis Philippe, 
in himself directing the affairs of the 
government, has exposed him to the 
charge of exceeding the usual powers 
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and the accustomed conduct of a con- 
stitutional sovereign. This may be 
the case, and I am free to admit it. 
But any other conduct on his part, 
under all the circumstances in which 
France and Europe were placed by 
the Revolution of 1830, would have 
led to war, misery, and anarchy. 
That such men as M. Guizot should, 
at various epochs of the reign of 
Louis Philippe, have sought to render 
his conduct and decisions more in 
harmony with a parliamentary go- 
vernment, is by no means surprising ; 
but it is not the less true that that 
same M. Guizot is now in reality his 
prime minister, and that Louis Phi- 
lippe still exerts his royal and august 
authority in all matters relating to 
the state. He hears, sees, examines, 
and knows all; and he is in reality 
the government, and ¢he president of 
the council. 

The severest trial of his long and 
valuable life was the death of his 
eldest son,the Duke of Orleans ; but 
with admirable tact he has settled in 
his own lifetime the regency of his 
son’s son, and has done all that 
human wisdom can effect to secure 
the perpetuity of the Orleans dynasty. 

His “ Marie,” also, the princess of 
sculptors,—the lovely, the interesting, 
and the intellectual Marie, has been 
removed from his side; but he has 
noble sons in Nemours, Joinville, 
D’Aumale, and Montpensier; and 
they would shed the last drop of 
their blood to defend, or to honour, 
their father. 

His Louise is the happy queen of 
prosperous Belgium, and to her ad- 
mirable husband and king, King 
Leopold, Louis Philippe is greatly 
attached. His opinions he receives 
almost with deference, and speaks of 
him in terms of affection and respect. 

His Clementine is lately married, 
and his best wishes follow her to her 
less brilliant but happy home. 
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His faithful and devoted sister, 
Madame Adelaide, is still the con- 
stant companion of his varied life; 
and as together they descend towards 
the grave, they present the most 
perfect model of fraternal and sisterly 
affection I was ever privileged to 
behold. 

Last, but dearest of all to his 
heart’s best sympathies, is his ini- 
mitable queen, Marie Amélie. His 
affection for her knows no bounds, 
and she is undoubtedly entitled to all 
that love which he has so long and so 
inyariably displayed. 

IThavedone. My “Reminiscences” 
of Louis Philippe are completed. I 
behold in him a man raised up and 
signally preserved by Providence to 
prevent unheard-of and overwhelm- 
ing miseries to France, to Europe, 
and to the world. I see in him 
fixedness of purpose, integrity of 
heart, undaunted courage, an un- 
quenchable love of country, a clear 
perception of what is necessary to 
France, though she may not occa- 
sionally perceive it herself, a scorn 
for factions and for traitors, a hatred 
for all that is mean and pitiful, a 
love for all that is grand and noble, 
a resolution to govern and not to be 
governed, an almost obstinate perti- 
nacity with regard to his own opi- 
nion, a profound respect for vested 
interests and rights, and yet an attach- 
ment for clear, defined, practical, 
liberty. Thus I see in him a great 
man. The first year of his reign was 
marked by some errors; but it was a 
period of transition. May his last 
year be yet far distant; and when 
the moment shall arrive that he shall 
be summoned by the King of kings 
to render an account of his important 
and memorable stewardship, may that 
greatest of all transitions be one 
which shall find him fully prepared, 
and shall be to him the precursor of 
eternal bliss! 
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MAID SERVANTS. 


Ovr American-born descendants 
may have their reasons for objecting 
to the term “servant,” as applied to 
that respectable class of men and 
women, boys and girls, who secure 
homes to themselves by making 
comfortable the homes of their higher 
born or more fortunately monied 
neighbours; but, assuredly, we in 
happy Old England have no reason 
for any such objection ; nor need we 
hesitate to say, in reference to all- 
governing Yankee-land, and in the 
words of Shakspeare’s proudest 
hero,— 


** I had rather be their servant in my 


way 
Than sway with them in theirs.” 


In fact, throughout all truly civilised 
countries, there is a careful regard 
towards the dignifying of servitude ; 
since no man is too noble, when he 
writes to the humblest of his kind, to 
be above the courtesy of signin 
himself, “ Your obedient Servant.” 
With respect to maid-servants in 
particular, their condition may be 
said to derive a positive lustre from 
the court; since the Maids of Honour, 
however elevated their birth, and 
however liberal their wages, are as 
decidedly servants to her Majesty as 
my wife's Jenny is to her. 

We, therefore, approach the sub- 
ject of maid-servants with a feeling 
in which there is more courtesy than 
condescension, and not less gallantry 
than graciousness. We have had 
instances of their independence, not 
only in the readiness with which 
they take warning when “ Missus” loses 
her temper, but also in the pride 
with which they have given warning 
under a likeimpulse. The tendency 
which they have so generally evinced 
to an occasional move, by way of 
“ bettering themselves,” is by no 
means peculiar to them; nor must it 
be admitted as proving any want of 
attachment, since bishops, priests, 
and deacons, are alike given to the 
moving-up principle ; and which has 
none the less of self in it, what pains 
soever they may take in gilding their 
departure with the sunset radiance 
of a farewell sermon. It, doubtless, 
will sometimes happen that the maid- 


servant leaves a good place for a bad, 
and a poor place for one poorer still ; 
but it is none the less a tyranny to 
upbraid them with “ not caring 
when they’re well off,” since that 
very disregard of their own interests 
has a sort of claim upon our respect. 
They know well enough when they 
are not happy, poor things! and we 
must admire the freedom of their 
hearts in risking the chance of a 
“ place,” where the wages may be 
less, and the consideration more, where 
there is not so much perquisite in 
doctors’ bottles, hare - skins, and 
kitchen-fat, but where there may be 
less exaction, some indulgence when 
occasion shall merit it, and those 
gentler manners which can socialise 
without detriment to dignity. The 
conduct of the deceased nobleman, 
spoken of in the play of All’s Well 
that ends Weil, is a pattern for the 
high in their commerce with the lowly, 


** Who were below him, 
He used as creatures of another place ; 
And bow’d his eminent top to their low 
heads, 
Making: them proud of bis humility.” 


But, as we have said before, we have 
entered on our subject with courtes 

rather than condescension, and wit. 

the knightly regard of man towards 
woman, aier than under a sense of 
any very flattering graciousness to- 
wards serving maidenhood, whether 
it be of honour or all-work. We 
were born to nothing beyond the 
services of the latter class, and have 
no ambition to claim the homage of 
the former. We have, however, 
risen to the dignity of a genteel 
housekeeping in a small way, and 
have seen sufficient of the ark-like 
establishments of our superiors to 
gather materials for the observations 
which follow. And first, there is a 
peculiar charm attaching to our sub- 
ject which will be admitted the mo- 
ment it is mentioned, viz. the na- 
tionality of the character which be- 
longs to the English maid-servant. 
As a hind, she is only to be equalled 
by the Indian nurse. We speak, of 
course, with reference to those strong 
ties of family attachment which the 
many good and (if well treated) 
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faithful servants exhibit towards the 
house in which they become domi- 
ciled. My friend So-and-So, or So- 
and-So, or Thing-um-Bob, or What- 
d’ye-call-him, has a Sally, or a Betty, 
or a Kitty, who was scullery-maid 
when her master was born, child’s- 
maid when her master grew older, 
nurse to her master’s children, and 
is now again such a nurse to that 
ailing master himself, that he finds 
in her a mother, who would comfort 
him though his wife were not, and 
who would remain, at once, both the 
parent and the servant of his child- 
ren, though they were doubly or- 
haned. We go to Switzerland, to 
‘rance, or Italy, for valets, and often 
to France for ladies’ - maids; but 
where, save in England, shall we 
find the man’s best serving friend ?— 
where, save in this land of sterling 
a and pious fidelity, shall we 
find the Sally, or the Betty, or the 
Kitty, who is all gentleness and obe- 
dience till her master or his children 
are slightingly spoken of, and who 
then forgets her very decencies (or 
rather remembers her devotion) in 
calling the defamer all the ugly 
names under heaven? Oh! zow, 
let us remember these things,—now 
that we have a woman sovereign, let 
us remember our women servants, 
and read a lesson to the bees (who 
have read so many sovereign lessons 
to us), by cherishing not only the 
queen, but every other woman in the 
British hive! 

It will not, however, be just to- 
wards this subject to jump at once 
into the very substance of our mat- 
ter, which must be allowed natu- 
rally to take its origin in a some- 
what lowly cottage, where the hard- 
working peasant, and his still more 
hard-working wife, eat their brown 
bread in the face of destitution, and 
bring up their little girl in the fear 
of God. The croup, and the measles, 
and the hooping-cough, and typhus 
fever, have all been manfully con- 
quered by prayer and the parish 
doctor ; and there is a brief while of 
joy so great, of that pride of parent- 
age which is so pure, that the grate- 
ful couple forget the anxieties of the 
past and the necessities of the future, 
and little Jenny gathers cranberries 
from the neighbouring wood, heath 
from the crimsoned down, and les- 
sons of Christian obedience and trust 
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from the clergyman’s daughters. But 
there are now others besides Jenny. 
The means of her labouring sire 
and mother increase not with in- 
creasing mouths that must be fed, 
and Jenny must—away! Well, 
what then? It is all for her good. 
Yes, but it is from her home !—from 
the home she loves—from the home 
that loves her—from a home where 
she has been a great mistress over 
the affections of a parent's heart, and 
a dear little mistress over the grow- 
ing apprehensions of tiny brothers 
and sisters. She has not yet grown 
to woman’s form, nor cherished wo- 
man’s hope. She has not been kept 
in the luxurious comfort which loses 
comfort in its luxury, to seek, in 
becoming the mistress of another 
home, the independence she finds not 
in her first. In brief, she must go 
before she wishes to go ;—nay, more, 
before she can fancy she can ever 
wish to go. She must away ! 

Her trunk has never yet been 
corded! I see it now,—a little con- 
vex-lidded box, covered with a paper 
—— all over with round spots. 

t*is the coffin of dead infant joys. 
Perhaps, loftier and more permanent 


joys are to succeed; perhaps not. 
r 


ere is also a blue, drum-shaped 
bonnet-box, tied round with a silk 
kerchief. By the by, her working 
and every-day gear is in the trunk 
and bonnet-box. She now wears her 
finery as if she were simply going to 
enjoy a holiday; not as only pro- 
gressing some day to deserve one. 
he has kissed her brother and sis- 
ters, and is now in her mother’s wild 
embrace. The gush of “ household 
memories” will have way ; but that 
mother would not have it impede the 
“ hearty will” that should accompany 
necessity ; and she thinks, with Tell’s 
wife,— 


“Why should my heart sink? ’Tis for 
this we rear them ; 

Cherish their tiny limbs ; pine if a thorn 

But, mar their tender skin ; gather them 
to us 

Closer than miser hugs his bag of gold ; 

Bear more for them than slave, who 
makes his flesh 

A casket for the rich purloined gem — 

To send them forth into a wintry world, 

To brave its flaws and tempests! They 
must go! 

Far better, then, they go with hearty 
will!” 
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And she is now duly delivered at 
the great house, when a very impress- 
ive housekeeper receives her with all 
dignity, and entertains “ no doubt she 
will bea good girl,” and “mind what’s 
said to her,” and “know when she’s 
well off ;” in short, that she will dis- 
appoint every reasonable expectation 
that she will not be a good girl, nor 
mind any thing that’s said to her, nor 
have the slightest impression of what 
being “ well off” may truly mean. How 
ignorant she appears as to the last 
particular seems indeed to be at once 
apparent ; for, when her father leaves 
her, she seems bereft of all things! 

We have deemed it right thus far 
to excite an interest in this earliest 
step of servitude, not with a view to- 
wards the progressive life of any par- 
ticular servant-maid, but solely in 
respect to a certain principle of gentle 
consideration which should never be 
lost sight of when we contemplate 
her in any variety or grade of her 
condition. The circumstances which 
may tend to obliterate even the me- 
mory of the feelings we have just de- 
scribed should be fairly taken into 
the account before we dispute whe- 
ther such feelings ever had an exist- 
ence. It is, at all events, for masters 
and mistresses to believe in their 
having been, and to act with a regard 
to their legitimate cultivation. ‘The 
yirl who has not cared to remain at 
Some cannot be expected to have 


much care for retaining her place 
elsewhere. 

As affording a general view of the 
serving-maid in her many varicties, 
we can scarcely select a better oppor- 
tunity than that of a family prayer- 
meeting in one of the large houses of 


our country gentlemen. The butler 
having announced the appointed 
time, “the worthy host and hostess, 
with their company, walk off in all 
silence and sanctity to the library or 
the great hall, where we find as- 


sembled, in its continuous extent of 
gradatory links, the whole chain of 


serving maidenhood, from the ma- 
tronly” housekeeper in her muslins 
and silks, down to the little scullion 
in her gown of blue print and apron 

of whity brown. There they stand, 
each before the chair on which she 
afterwards sits, while the chaplain 
reads the psalm prior to the prayer, 
which brings the two opposing lines 
of serving folk and gentlefolk on 
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their knees, and, fortunately perhaps, 
back to back ; for, with all reverence 
be it spoken, the admiration naturally 
occasioned by seeing a row of good 
women (two or three of whom are 
usually especial samples of their dear 
kind) sitting before you is not less 
excited by the gracefully falling 
folds of their ample drapery, and the 
beautiful convexity of a fine pair of 
shoulders. We must confess to a 
desire for lingering a moment after 
the sacred ceremony to see the female 
forces walk off. There goes the 
housekeeper, a good-looking person, 
of easy manners and carriage, with a 
happy mixture of submissive respect 
and ruling authority in her looks, as 
who should say, “t 1at’s my mistress, 
and I’m yours.” She might be one’s 
aunt Margaret, or mother to the 
young man who is rising in the 
world as the parish doctor at Brims- 
combe. She is not distinguished by 
the positive finery of her mistress, 
but she is, nevertheless, dressed well 
enough for the genteelest company, 
and looks infinitely more respectable 
than two or three of the “ full- 
costumed” matrons among the draw- 
ing-room visitors. Her gown is of 
rustling brown silk; her kerchief (of 
scrupulously white muslin) hides a 
skin fairer, we doubt not, and plumper 
we are sure, than that which one or 
two of her “ betters” yonder seem too 
proud of shewing. Her neatly worked 
white collar is clasped over er chest 
with a brooch of real stone set round 
with small pearls. Whether her 
hair be true or false is a question we 
forbear to ask for all women's sakes. 
Enough, that it does not look a shade 
too good for her, and it is “ braided 
o'er a brow” of goodly tint and honest 
stamp. A vapetiicia] obattvet might 
for the moment suppose her the but- 
ler’s wife; but if you look again— 
though the butler be a smart and 
rood-looking man—you see that the 
ady might + aim at a better match. 
She has “(from circumstances natural 
to her sex, z.¢., a different relative 
position) gathered into her manner 
more of her mistress than the butler 
has of his master, unless, indeed, 
the latter be one of those old family 
servants who may be said to have 
imbibed some of the very blood of the 
house inwhich they have been brought 
up. We can, however, in a general 
way, rather understand the butler’s 
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taking to wife the lady's-maid, leav- 
ing the housekeeper either to wed 
herself to a respectable retirement or 
to marry the under-steward of a 
neighbouring nobleman. It is im- 

sssible for visitors like ourselves 
not to hold the housekeeper in the 
most real respect; nor can we ever 
enter her particular room without 
all the modesties we have practised in 
the reception chamber of her mis- 
tress. It is only uncomfortable to us 
to observe, that she wil] make herself 
not perfectly at home when so visited; 
and it is quite relieving to our yawn- 
ing respect for her to see the house- 
maid answer her bell, and reply to 
her orders with a submissive “ Yes, 
ma'am.” The old family portraits 
which hang round her apartment 
might be (so well does she reflect 
their well-bred seeming) the like- 
nesses of her own ancestors, ere de- 
cay of fortune, without reducing her 
gentility, had rendered it a necessity 
to descend from the dignity of the 
householder to the service of the 
housekeeper. Ifthe mansion be one 
of show, it is painfully perplexing to 
those who estimate her as we do to 
know how the usual fee can be most 
delicately presented. A pretty in- 
stance of management in respect to a 
mistake in this particular occurred to 
us not long ago, after inspecting the 
pictures, &c., at Stourhead. The 
housekeeper having taken us the 
round of the galleries, one of our 
party mysteriously secreted in her 
hand, by some invisible means or 
other, a piece of money intended as a 
half-sovereign. When we were 
about two miles from the house, on 
our return home, our friend disco- 
vered that he had paid her with a six- 
pence! Away went the post-chaise 
back again. ‘The door of the mansion 
was regained; the bell rang with a 
violence which sufficiently marked the 
self-reproaching horror of our friend 
Sixpenny, and the housekeeper ap- 
peared, all smiles and courtesy, anti- 
cipating, before we could speak, that 
we had “left something behind us.” 
“T beg your pardon a thousand 
times,” said our friend, “ but I’ve 
left a sixpence here by mistake! 
Will you allow me to redeem it,” he 
continued, putting the half-sovereign 
into her hand, “with this?” “ O, 
indeed sir,” said she, “I’m sure I 
don’t know. Dear me! so you have, 
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I declare; for I know I had but one 
sixpence before, and here are two.” 
We could not help observing the ex- 
treme ease and self-possession of the 
housekeeper, as compared with the 
blushing, sputtering, fidgeting, con- 
fusion of poor Sixpenny. 

Next to the housekeeper there 
ae (daintily tripping it, with look 
1alf downcast, half sidelong, and a 
peculiar little swing of her tight 
little body and bustle) the lady’s- 
maid. It is really a privilege to ob- 
tain a sight of this delicate damsel, 
for you may get a passing peep at 
any of the others if you will occa- 
sionally go to the stables the back 
way, or find occasion to see the 
steward’s room, or the bloodhound 
in the kitchen-court ; but where 
this little maiden doth inhabit 
during the livelong day, the lady 
alone can tell. She is the little offi- 
ciating priestess at the shrine of her 
mistress's beauty, or she may be said 
to concentrate within herself the 
three graces ever attendant at com- 
mand on her queen. Separating her 
tri-unity into its components, we see 
her, first, as a comprehensive artiste 
of the needle, “studying fashions to 
adorn her mistress’s body,” and with 
a very pardonable — nay, praise- 
worthy—regard for the suitable de- 
coration of her own. Secondly, she 
is the very sylph of the toilet; now 
hovering o’er her lady’s head like 
a May morning over opening flow- 
ers; now gracefully bending below 
and around her lady’s waist to 
the repeated junction of hooks and 
eyes, and the pertinent insertion of 
countless pins, and anon suspending 
the gossamer scarf, ere she falls back 
a pace or two to contemplate the 
work she has accomplished—herself, 
at the same moment, an object worthy 
the contemplation of a Canova. 
Thirdly, she is to be considered, in 
respect to her communicative and 
companionable aptitude in the closet 
converse of her mistress, the secret 
trust of which renders it a sort of 
soliloquy between self and self’s ser- 
vant, not to be pryed into by any 
others under the sun, but still known 
to exist, and having its influence on 
those who know it, and who may be- 
come its subject. 

She is too recherché a little thing 
of her kind not to have been ob- 
served by us during the brief oppor- 
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tunities we ond have had, but still 
we are scarcely assured that we 
should know her again in another 
place. Ongoing to church, however, 
on Sunday morning, we overtake a 
lady-like figure close to the stile. 
She stops to let us pass. It is the 
lady’s-maid! She is behind the 
other servants on account of her 
delay to dress her mistress. And 
here are we, handing over the latter, 
and laboriously translating the other 
ladies from the meadow to the corn- 
field—some backwards, others side- 
ways, all very much bothered by 
reason of both feet being forward, 
whereas, a pair of meeting toes would 
be more suited to perpendicular 
stiles. But the dear old girls are all 
over at last, and—the lady’s-maid is 
ready. Particularly provoking, so it 
is, that a man, because he’s a gentle- 
man, may not be gentle to a gentle 
maid. ’Would give the world to 
help her over ;—s’pose we musn’t. — 
Turn away in disgust. She jumps 
over in a twinkling: albeit, in the 
twinkling of our retrospective glance, 
which did, just for a moment, catch 
the glimpse of a pretty little tight- 
laced boot, and a very little bit of a 
white stocking just above. But we 
believe the question most self-sug- 
gesting in respect to the lady’s-maid 
is simply this—“ Whom is she to 
marry?” Inoculated with her mis- 
tress’s refinements, and accustomed 
to the atmosphere and language of 
Lady-dom, where is the man of her 
mele who is the reflex of her grace ? 
We may, however, spare ourselves 
all anxiety in her behalf on this 
count. Her manners have been po- 
lished, but her heart and mind have 
still simply the ambition natural to 
her state of servitude. Like the 
“Lady of Shalott” she becomes 
“sick of shadows.” Tired of weaving 
flowers in the web of romance, cheer- 
ful in having done her duty, and 
rich in the possession of her well- 
saved wages, she disappoints young 
Dick Robins in his notion that she 
had become too fine a lady to think 
of the village carpenter's son, yields 
to him at once her wealth, beauty, 
and accomplishments; becomes his 
loving and lawful mistress, and her 
own “ lady’s-maid.” 

The nurse-maid next claims our 
notice. She has a child’s-maid under 
her, or could not have left the nur- 
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sery even for family prayers. She is 
a smart lassie enough, but not with 
such pretty little shynesses as the 
lady’s-maid. She has not been so 
much closeted from the eyes of men. 
Her brow is more bronzed with sun 
and assurance, for she has been much 
in public walks with the children, 
who have secured to her many an 
opportunity of a flirtation with the 

entlemen. No harm has yet been 

one to her, and sorrow to him 
who would effect it! She (God 
knows) means harm to no one; but 
her situation is, perhaps, the one of 
all others needing circumspection, 
and the sooner she meets with a Dick 
Robins the better. Handsome fel- 
lows stop her to have a little inno- 
cent play with the children; and 
glittering epaulettes, especially, are 
bright p at ings for great girls as 
well as little ones. Parades and 
ramparts are generally open, airy, 
healthy places, and the music stimula- 
ting ; but we must deny the assertion 
that, “where the banners flout the 
sky, they fan the people cold.” Take 
care, Jenny—take care. Nurse your 
innocence as fondly and faithfully as 
you are nursing your mistress’s child, 
and, with that child’s growth, shall 
thrive your soft heart’s happiness. 

The cook. Ah! how shall we 
adequately apostrophise thee, thou 
important ruler of the roast? Thou 
vestal of that flame, which gives life 
and strength to carnivorous man! 
Who shall dare impiously to intrude 
on thy orgies, armed as thou art 
with tongs and ladle? What a 
touch-me-not is there in thy chop— 
chop — chop — chopping ~ knife ! 
“ Hands off!” thou exclaimest, “ or I 
make mince-meat of your fingers! 
Lusty is thine arm, and radiant thy 
visage! Portly thy form, and capa- 
cious that heaving, well trussed-up 
bosom, as though to prove 


*“ Who roasts fat mutton should herself 
be fat.” 


Yet, take her from the kitchen, and 
how she loses all characteristic dig- 
nity! Look at her away from the 
burning glories of her own stove, and 
the radiant constellation of her sus- 

nded dish-covers, and she appears 
ike the heaped embers of a dying 
bonfire, or the huge machiner of 
a melodram by daylight! Far be it 
from us to say that it really is so, 
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but nothing can look more out of 
lace than a thorough-going, regu- 
arly-built cook, at family prayers in 
a library. She always seems as if 
she had left her leg boiling in the 
pot, and her heart roasting before 
the fire. Every thing about her 
seems so tiny, and so cool, and so 
white, that she sits, as it were, ap- 
palled at her own size, hotter in the 
sense of her own heat, and redder 
under the apprehension of her own 
redness. she weeps perspiration ; 
and, pathetically wiping her eyes, she 
seems to exclaim aghast,“ What hands 
are here!” whileshe vainly endeavours 
tohidethem under herapron. Wesay 
vainly, for they gleam through its 
whiteness with a lurid glare like the 
blood-red moon through a mist! 
But she is a good soul, and praised 
be her skill and her endurance. Well 
does she merit all the importance and 
homage which belong to her station. 
She is (spite of Mrs. Housekeeper's 
pretensions and governance) the grate 
woman of the house. With no one 
does such heavy responsibility rest. 
No other has more right to be ill-tem- 
pered and well-paid. Thoroughly 
well done, as she must needs be, and 


therefore tenderly given, may he 
whom she favours with a sop in the 
pan prove worthy of her substantial 


virtues. The bailiff is the man for 
her. Let her well-warmed heart be 
dished up with his broad shoulder, 
and a central dish of frizzling young 
cutlets be supplied between them. 

Next to the cook, behold one of 
those serving-maids which England 
alone can boast. She is the prime 
housemaid; a fine, Diana-like look- 
ing creature, who almost inclines you 
to sell your birthright for a livery, 
that you might be no more than her 
equal, nor less than her own. She is 
not less careful of her manner than 
conscious of her beauty. Speak to 
her, and she replies with a respect 
that commands yours. ‘There is, 
united with her suavity, a slight dash 
of hauteur, in appearance at least. 

It is easy to understand that the 
interesting person before us may have 
been the very girl, whom we de- 
scribed in the earlier part of this 
paper as leaving her father’s cottage 
to be initiated in the service of the 
great house, since when she has 
worked her way up to that station in 
which we now find her, and which 
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she becomes so well, that we could 
almost be tyrannical enough to retain 
her there. Blessed with a fine tem- 

r and good principle, and fortunate 
in her guardianship and education, 
she, indeed, knows herself to be “ well 
off,” and has a naturally formed (not 
a mere politic) inclination to hold 
well on. The respect she has from 
her master and mistress has ennobled 
her with that respect for herself 
which takes care of her without any 
great effort or proud resolye on her 
part. She has, moreover, a younger 
sister with her, as assistant; and, 
in the neighbouring town, a bro- 
ther, whose indenture of appren- 
ticeship she had just paid. We are 
not given to moralisings— not, at 
least, as we trust, to such as are of 
maudlin quality—but, unquestion- 
ably, gentle virtue is the only en- 
hancer of woman’s beauty, and mo- 
dest dignity its most stately robe. 
Nothing can be more distinct than 
the appearance of our housemaid as 
compared with what has been applied 
to the lady’s-maid. There is no mis- 
taking the former at any time ; in- 
doors or out, week-day or holiday, a 
fixed costume is the invariable sign 
of her being the housemaid. It is 
only to be remarked that she never 
lakes so perfect as in her morning 
working-dress ; and it is worth while 
forgetting your pocket-handkerchief 
that you may have the chance of 
passing her in the corridor in your 
way to your bed-room. We know 
not how it may be with their fellow 
men-servants and others of their own 
grade, but the close bepuckered and 
befrilled gowns and collars which 
these good girls put on as their after- 
noon retiring dress are never, to us, 
half so becoming as the matin short 
sleeve, low gown, and kerchief, to say 
nothing of the white apron, that 
symbol of the serving-maid, and of 
the very romance of her character. 
We are acquainted with certain 
ladies of higher degree, who, were 
they only privileged to wear the 
housemaid’s printed cotton gown, in 
its withs and withouts, would be simply 
too fascinating for the cool regards 
of philosophy. Our present example 
may not be a sample of the general, 
but we have seen her frequently in 
the houses of our aristocracy, and 
may paraphrase the description which 
Jacques gives of his melancholy : — 

PP 
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“She has neither the housekeeper’s 
charm, which is decently authoritative; 
nor the lady’s-maid’s, which is nice; nor 
the nursemaid’s, which is jaunty; nor 
the cook’s, which is fat ; nor the child’s- 
maid’s, which i is pert ; nor the scullery- 
maid’s, which is humble; nor the maid- 
of-all-work’s, which is all of fthese ; but itis 
a kind of charm of her own, compounded 
of a little that is proud, of more that is 
humble, and of much that is good: and, 
indeed, the whole thing together is so 
admirably commixed and solely simplified, 
that manhood may start up and emphati- 
cally exclaim, ‘ This is a woman !’” 


It is an opiate, pregnant with soft 
dreams, to imagine that such a wo- 
man has shaken your feather-bed and 
smoothed your ‘pillow; nor can we 
but feel (we speak, at least, for our- 
selves) that her gentle graces have 
thrown the halo of pleasing associa- 
tion over dusters onl dustpans, foot- 
pans and warming-pans, day-light 
and night-lights, and even slop-pails 
themselves. Let no indelicate delica- 
cies prompt a reflection hostile to the 
purity of our housemaid. if we must 
blush in the face of Heaven's decrees, 
let us blush for ourselves—not for 
her. 

Of the whole establishment she is 
not only the handsomest, but the 
healthiest. She is not confined to a 
close work-room, nor to a suffocating 
nursery, nor to the limited exercise 
of the housekeeper, nor to the gross 
fumes of the kitchen, nor the damp 
precincts of the scullery ; but she is 
“up-stairs, and down ‘stairs, and in 
my lady’s chamber ;” yea, in every 
chamber by turns; with every va- 
riety 
exercise for her limbs; and what 
limbs they are! Robust, as may be, 
for effeminacy, with an outline such 
as Raphael delighted to draw, and 
all the just developements which va- 
ried and equal action produces. A 
face of regular features, in which the 
sedate somewhat triumphs over the 
tenderly smiling ; a small head beau- 
tifully set on a “fall round neck, ris- 
ing from a bust which, beneath its 
full muslin drapery, rather indicates 
than proclaims its perfection ; shoul- 
ders well thrown back by the drill 
of her occupation ; a waist round and 
compact, but not tortured into a 
dice-box ; 
broad folds depending therefrom, 
setting, as they only could set upon 
a figure tall and well-formed as her 
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own. And so much for our house- 
maid. 

The dairymaid is, of course, a 
buxom girl of the more rural order ; ; 
ready, if the apprentice-boy teazes 
her beyond a certain point, to knock 
him in the ribs with her three- 
legged milking-stool. The poetry 
which pastoral writers have sought 
to connect with her character has had 
but little existence within the range 
of our observation. She has, doubt- 
less, honest wench! enough of the 
“milk of human kindness” in her 
composition, but she is too much 
cowed to take an elevated position in 
the household. And, though her 
cheeks are plump as a Swedish tur- 
nip and as red as mangel-wurzel, her 
visage, when it should ripple with in- 
telligence, will “cream and mantle 
like a standing pond.” She is 
freckled all over, with abundance of 
butter-cups, and has little more ex- 
pression in her eye than adaisy. She 
can sec, however, as far as she is de- 
sired to do; and, if so, will pereeive 
that we mean her nothing but well. 

The laundrymaid is necessarily 
somewhat flattened and elongated, 
ironically given, and stiffened in de- 
meanour. All the rough points of her 
temper have been levelled down, and 
her extreme virtues lengthened like 
the toes of'a pair of often-mangled cot- 
ton stockings. Any natural violence, 
which may have been hers before she 
entered the laundry, has been brought, 
by the habit of ironing, into a smooth 
sarcasm ; and the starching process 
has made her habitually erect and 
precise. She is, of course, clean to a 
fault, and has been so much in the 
practice of folding up and putting by, 
that sometimes when she goes to bed 
she takes herself for the nightgown 
she wears, and lays herself down in 
the clothes-press. She is naturally 
timid, for “ those linen cheeks of hers 
are counsellors to fear ;” but she is 
a valuable woman, of a delicate 
prettiness, and calculated “ well-or- 
dered home, man’s best delight, to 
make.” 

The scullerymaid is generally the 
youngest, and in occupation too full 
to allow of much decision on what 
her future character may be. She is 
always in a heat and a hurry, re- 
signing herself to a kind of mechani- 
cal obedience, and following out one 
order till a succeeding one “calls her 
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in a totally different direction. Her 
gown is of cotton blue, and she wears 
a high pinafore, with worsted stock- 
ings, thick shoes, and hair not over 
tidy. She is scolded by the cook for 
being “ daft,” by the kitchenmaid for 
being dull, by the shoeboy for be- 
ing pert, and by the housekeeper 
for being dirty. The housemaid is 
her only friend, unless we also in- 
clude the mistress herself, who, at all 
events, never finds her idle. She 
goes on, unconscious of the smear of 
soot across her nose, the brickdust in 
her eye, the pint of water in her 
shoe, and the perplexity in her brain. 
If she could stop to think, the chances 
are she would burst out a-crying ; 
but she takes things just as they 
come, and they come just now so 
thick upon her that she can distin- 
guish no especial trouble. She has 
plenty to eat and drink, and almost 
before she has done her work and 
swallowed her supper she is too fast 
asleep even to dream of unhappi- 
ness. 

We have been remiss in not de- 
scribing in her proper place the 
kitchenmaid, who acts intermediately 
between the cook and the little scul- 
lion. She is a fine compact young 
woman, with something of the house- 
maid’s grace, and something of the 
cook’s grease. She is, in fact, both 
cook and housemaid in the servants’ 
establishment, and is in the way of 
acquiring that amount of general 
knowledge which may qualify her 
hereafter to choose almost any sort 
of place at pleasure. The head foot- 
man, whose fascinations have not quite 
succeeded in captivating the beautiful 
housemaid, is in some danger of 
yielding to those of the kitchenmaid, 
who has been petting him with sweet- 
breads, and asking him with signifi- 
cant archness, at the servants’ dinner, 
to help her to “ a slice of his heart.” 

It remains to speak of the maid-of- 
all-work. 

Old Fuller says, “ If you keep one 
servant, all your work will be done; 
if two, only half of it; if three, no- 
thing will be done :” good argument 
this in favour of the maid-of-all-work. 
In many instances this one maid is as 
fully adequate to her place as a whole 
establishment of servants to theirs ; 
but there are cases — numerous be- 
yond computation—where the maid- 
of-all-work is a working wonder. In 
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London she is, perhaps, to be seen 
in fullest force. We, in our young 
days, occupying a three-pair attic at 
nine shillings a-week, have had per- 
fect opportunity of observing her. 
It is common, in the third-rate lodg- 
ing-houses of the more crowded part 
of the metropolis, to find the tenant's 
family not less than four ; the ground 
floor, two pair, and three pair, each 
having its lodger; and the drawing- 
room floor, two or more. Seven beds 
to make, fourteen rooms to clean, 
five dinners to dress, ten layers of 
cups and saucers for tea and break- 
fast, frequent runnings out for oys- 
ters and porter, and the tempers of 
some ten people to keep quiet! Shew 
us the man who could do all this, 
or as much of any thing he is in the 
habit of doing. Compute the mere 
distance she travels up and downsteep 
stairs, with nothing but a hand-rail 
to befriend her, and with her hands 
generally so full that she cannot 
avail herself ofits aid. Computé the 
weight of heavy metal she bears 
(with that light heart of hers) in the 
course of one day. Compute the 
confusion of her brain under the five 
times ringing of the five bells, and 
the twenty-five times rapping of the 
front door knocker! And yet look 
at her at six o’clock in the afternoon. 
She seems to have doneall her labours, 
and to be now in a state of perfectly 
relaxed occupation. She has“ cleaned 
herself,” and trimmed herself up with 
asmartish display of frill and riband, 
and is literally seated before a small 
round deal table under the kitchen 
windows reading the Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress, or getting up a new Sunday 
cap. We are willing to believe that 
the content and cheerfulness of this 
poor girl (and which really seem at 
first sight to be almost culpably un- 
reasonable) may be derivable from 
the circumstance of her generally 
being employed in the service of 
young men. Ileaven knows, we 
speak not this in reference to any 
feeling of hers beyond that of grate- 
fully estimating the occasional kind- 
ness and liberality of our sex as the 
admitted masters of her services: but 
poor Betsy had rather run up-stairs 
ten times a-day to the good gentleman 
in the three pair front than only once 
to the fine lady on the first floor. We 
know not how this is, but, as it seems 
to be the will of Heaven, or, in other 
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words, the condition of nature, that 
woman shall be especially man’s friend, 
and not the friend of her sex, we 
must take her as we find her, under 
the full assurance that if this defect 
in her moral constitution were rec- 
tified, she would only become less 
charming to ourselves. The occa- 
sional kindnesses and little harmless 
freedoms of the more gallant lodgers 
are the fillips which act as a tonic 
on her heart; and when any one of 
them has a friend or two to supper, 
then has honest Betsy a natural in- 
clining towards mounting her Sun- 
day’s best — not less as creditable to 
the master of the feast than as be- 
coming to herself. During the day 
she has a succession of lively little 
chats with the milkman, the baker’s 
boy, the butcher’s boy, and the post- 
man. There is a pleasant clatter in 
the ring of the milkman’s tin pail 
and cans, in which Betsy much de- 
lights; for there is something in 
them (in spite of the chalk) which 
reminds her of a cow, and, therefore, 
of a green field, and, therefore, of her 
early home. And, moreover, the 
milkman’s presence is refreshing to 
her, in respect to a romantic idea she 
entertains of his being a daily comer 
from the meadows. She is rather 
glad of an opportunity of scolding the 
baker's boy or the young butcher for 
delay or inattention ; because a retort 
is certain, a rejoinder warranted ; 
and all this while she can get a glance 
up and down the street, and feel the 
lappets of her cap flutter in the air 
which she inhales with thankfulness. 
The postman, who brings a letter 
every day to some one in the house, 
asks her when he is to deliver one 
to her sealed with a true-love knot? 
She has not the remotest expectation 
of any such treasure, but the mere 
idea is sufficient to promote her hap- 
piness. For the enjoyment of “ the 
play” she has no equal. Rare is its 
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occurrence, but, oh! how rich. She 
greatly prefers the Astleyan drama, 
and looks upon the glittering show- 
riders in their tight white smalls and 
silver-trimmed jackets as the very 
spangles of manly grace dropped from 
heaven. The firing in the melodrama 
makes her scream, and the sufferings 
of the heroine make her cry. But 
she is so much in love with the 
plumed knight who rescues the said 
heroine from captivity, that she is 
only desirous after their marriage to 
be taken into the enchanted castle as 
their maid-of-all-work. A holiday, 
or an evening at the fair, give her 
an increased stock of cheerfulness, 
which interferes not in the least with 
a habit and method too permanently 
established to be unsettled by oc- 
casional indulgence. She regrets not 
having parted with the money which 
has purchased her such enjoyment, 
and her heart melts into io eyes 
when the good gentleman on the two- 
pair restores to her the full amount 
of her outlay. Soshe goes on, unless 
her comeliness or good character win 
her a husband (for better or worse) 
until added years reduce her activity 
and strength, and induce her to a 
that which she so well deserves—a 
quiet place with some worthy old 
couple, where, though she is still 
maid-of-all-work, her work is not 
much, where she lives in all comfort 
while her master and mistress exist, 
whence she subsequently retires to 
spend the remainder of her days on 
the means they have left her, and 
finally departs to receive the rich 
payment of all she has earned, in a 
ome where there are no bells to 
bewilder, no stairs to climb, no 
floors to scrub, and where she will 
live at her ease in common with 
servant sovereigns, and the whole 
host of serving-maids, from maids of 
honour down to maids-of-all- work. 
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A TREATISE CONCERNING THE NATURE, ORIGIN, AND DESTINATION 
OF THE SOUL. 


WRITTEN AT MARGATE IN THE LATTER END OF DECEMBER 1793 
BY THE RIGHT HONOURABLE WARREN HASTINGS, 


CuapTer V. 


OF THE SERIES OF CHANGES WHICH THE SOUL HAS UNDERGONE, AND THOSE TO 
WHICH IT IS DESTINED HEREAFTER. 


Tue grounds of the assurance with 
which the last chapter concluded 
have been stated in that which pre- 
ceded it, the arguments of which may 
be summed up in the following con- 
clusions: That there is a rule of 
justice presiding over the moral 
world, administered in part only, and 
unequally, in this life, and its com- 
pletion reserved for another, in which 
all the past actions of men will be 
weighed in the balance, and ade- 
quately rewarded, or punished, as the 
motives of good or evil which dictated 
them shall preponderate. 

We are not to suppose that these 
shall be submitted to tribunals like 
those of human institution : 


“ The first Almighty cause 
Acts not by partial, but by general laws.” 


Why may we not rather suppose that 
the soul, at the instant of its libera- 
tion, may by its energy, acquired by 
the practice of virtue, spring to the 
region appointed for her, and be 
united to some congenial body, pos- 
sibly by a process similar (whatever 
it may be) to that which former! 

united her to the body from which 
she was lately parted? that the 
wicked soul may in like manner sink 
by its depravity into an inferior state 
of existence, or (which I am more 
inclined to suppose, as most conform- 
able to the divine goodness) return, 
to undergo a new trial, into the same 
sphere of existence that it quitted ? 
and that every intermediate character 
may be also consigned by its own 
tendency to that rank of being which 
is most conformable to the habits of 
its prior state and to its future pro- 
bation? By this scheme of retribu- 
tion the general order of nature 
would not only not be broken, but 
it would be rendered subservient to 
the ends of divine justice. Yet this 
is merely an hypothesis, for it is in- 
capable of proof; but, admitted 
merely as a possibility, it is a suffi- 


cient argument to shew that it is not 
necessary to have recourse to the 
extraordinary interposition of Pro- 
vidence, or to any special agency, in 
accounting for the mode in which the 
balance of moral good and evil may 
be made up between this world and 
the next. In whatever way the ac- 
count may be adjusted, let us abide 
by this assurance, that it will be ad- 
justed, and that with the most per- 
fect equality. 

If the darkness which obstructs 
our view of the next stage of our 
migration is so profound, how much 
more impenetrable must that be 
which lies beyond it! Yet thus far 
we may venture to explore it with 
certainty. Either the next stage 
will terminate our existence, or it 
will give place to a succession of 
changes proceeding infinitely to that 
point of infinite perfection which it 
can never reach; or its mortal career 
will stop at the next, or some other 
link of the chain, and be absorbed 
into the divine essence, from which 
it originally proceeded. The first of 
these conclusions is precluded by all 
the antecedent reasoning. I know 
of no argument which can disprove, 
or throw a doubt upon the second, 
but the greater probability of the 
last, which may be thus inferred. If 
we are warranted in the conclusion 
that the soul is destined to pass from 
this state of existence into another, 
we may by a parity of reasoning con- 
clude that it hath already passed 
from another into this; for, if it be 
destined to undergo a succession of 
changes, it is extremely improbable 
that its first entrance into being was 
into the substance which it now in- 
habits. It follows, necessarily, either 
that it had a beginning in some other 
body, or that it has existed from all 
eternity. But this is impossible, be- 
cause in that case it must have been 
self-existent, which is incompatible 
with the omnipotence of God, and 
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its own manifest dependance on some 
superior agency; or it is coeval 
with its Maker, which is an absurd- 
ity. It must, therefore, have had a 
beginning. It must have been 
produced from nothing or from 
God. It was produced from God, 
from that essence into which it 
shall be finally resolyed. Nor is 
it probable that our first form- 
ation was very remote. The pre- 
sent imperfect condition of our 
moral and intellectual nature will 
not allow us for a moment to sup- 
pose that we have been for ages of 
ages past in a state of progressive 
improvement and yet have made 
so small an advance, nor that we 


came so imperfect from the hands of 


our Maker as to have proceeded ever 
since in a vacillatory series of changes 
from good to bad, and from bad to 
good, through all the intermediate 
degrees of both. 
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On this position, therefore, we may 
rest. ‘The soul was originally a part 
of the divine essence, and was pro- 
duced from it into a separate being 
by the will of God. Our consequent 
conclusions are, that it was then 
united to a corporeal substance, and 
has_ successively passed through 
several other bodies to that which it 
now informs, and will yet pass in 
succession through others, until the 
period shall arrive which is destined 
by Almighty God for its final disso- 
lution, by its re-union with him; 
that every new state derived its ca- 
pacity for happiness or misery, and 
for the various degrees of intellectual 
and bodily power, from the manner 
in which the soul exercised the facul- 
ties entrusted to it in the last; and 
that the good and evil which it did 
in that state shall receive its full 
compensation in the next. 


Cuapter VI. 


OF THE EMPLOYMENTS OF THE SOUL IN ITS FUTURE STATE. 


The last subject which remains to 
complete the investigation which I 
have undertaken is, the nature and 
functions of the soul in its future and 
improved, or beatific state. Of these 
I shall treat separately ; and, first, 
of the nature of the soul. 

With whatever substance the soul 
is incorporated, we may infer, from 
our present experience of what passes 
within ourselves, that it will derive 
many of its natural qualities from the 
former ; that it will be endowed with 
sensitive organs adequate to its sub- 
sistence and preservation, and possess- 
ing an excellence proportioned to the 
superior nature of the intellect, to 
which they are to minister the ma- 
terials of its future growth and ma- 
turity. We must believe that the 
body to which they are attached will 
be of a so much purer and lighter 
substance than that which it now 
inhabits as it shall have attained a 
higher rank in the scale of animal 
being, and a capacity for yet future 
and increasing elevation. 

Secondly, of the functions of the 
soul. Our present bodies are made 
up of such gross and dissoluble in- 
gredients, that the mind is incessantly 
occupied in the support and pre- 
servation of its frail companion, and 
all its affections are, therefore, more 


or less selfish. This is not the lot or 
employment of a beatified life. With 
bodies possessing in their own con- 
formation the means of subsistence, 
our appetites will be few, feeble, and 
entirely under the dominion of reason. 
Our senses, wholly depurated from 
self, will be externally directed to 
the boundless pursuit of the soul 
after knowledge, and to invigorate its 
energies in the exercise of the pure 
virtue of benevolence. ‘These will 
be its functions, and these the sources 
of its felicity, for it is not possible to 
conceive that superior endowments 
should be bestowed upon a being 
destined to a state of absolute iner- 
tion, and to the eternal and unvaried 
enjoyment of an unearned and un- 
participated beatitude. The happi- 
ness of which the mind is capable in 
the pursuit and acquisition of know- 
ledge in this life is the lot of few. It 
is the object of few. It is rarely 
pursued without impairing the bodily 
functions, without painful labour of 
the mind, unfrequent and always im- 
perfect success, and even the most 
complete success embittered by igno- 
rance, envy, and injustice. Yet of 
the keenness and ardour with which 
it is pursued, and of the consequent 
delight which it must yield when it 
is attained, we may form to ourselves 
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some idea, if not from our own ex- 
perience, from what is authentically 
related of the man who was more 
eminently and more successfully 
engaged in the search of knowledge 
during the whole course of a long 
life than any that we have ever read 
or heard of,—I mean Sir Isaac New- 
ton. It is affirmed that his meals 
were regulated by the principle of 
reason, not the calls of hunger; that 
he knew not how to be angry, like 
other men: and the profligate Vol- 
taire has made a comparative boast 
of the gallantry of his country- 
man Des Cartes, to lower the credit 
of our philosopher, whose continence 
was such that on his death-bed he 
declared that he had never violated 
it in a single instance. So torpid 
were all his corporeal faculties ren- 
dered by the predominant strength 
and activity of his intellectual, and 
by his unremitted use of them. But 
all men, even the most sensual, love 
knowledge if it comes within the reach 
of their understandings, if it is at all 
connected with their settled pleasures 
or interests, and can be obtained with- 
out the labour of research or much 
fatigue of attention. Few men have 
a real interest in the daily news, 
which they solicit with eagerness, and 
listen to with avidity ; and the in- 
centive to conversation, which con- 
stitutes the prime happiness of many, 
and a degree of it in all men, con- 
sists wholly in two reciprocal af- 
fections, viz. the pride of imparting 
the intelligence which they believe 
will yield pleasure ; and the plea- 
sure which they themselves receive 
from that which is imparted b 
others. From the solution ofa riddle 
by an infant, to the Eureka of Ar- 
chimedes, and the hecatomb of Py- 
thagoras, infinite are the instances 
which might be produced to shew 
how powerful an ingredient know- 
ledge is in the composition of human 
happiness, independently of its ap- 
plication to other interests, and other 
gratifications; although it is un- 
doubtedly clogged and obstructed by 
the predominant impulses and claims 
of the sensual affections. 

Far different must its influence 
become, when the removal of these 
pressures shall have left it a free 
scope of action, and when those 
senses with which it is connected will 
have been rendered eminently sub- 
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servient to it. To penetrate into 
the recesses of nature ; to dart forth 
its perceptions into the boundless ex- 
panse of creation; to hold converse 
with beings of a yet higher order of 
wisdom, perhaps with all animated 
being ; to possess powers of combina- 
tion adequate to the arrangement and 
improvement of the new ideas so 
wondérfully collected; not labouring 
with thought, distracted by the wan- 
dering of attention, or perplexed by 
the intricacy of remote and dependent 
reasonings; but intuitively viewing 
every truth presented to it from its 
first opening germ, through all its 
ramifications, to its mature solution ; 
such will be the powers, such the 
functions of the soul, in some future 
period of its progression ; and if not 
wholly in the next, yet such it will 
be in part; and in every subsequent 
change it will approach nearer and 
nearer to it, as it shall continue to 
merit a greater or less degree of ele- 
vation by its employment of the 
means bestowed on it for that end. 
For every state will be in some re- 
spect a state of probation and respon- 
sibility, and of active duties propor- 
tioned to its powers of action. 

But neither is knowledge the ulti- 
mate end of life, nor the only source 
of felicity. It is rather to be consi- 
dered as the great instrument of its 
moral obligations. These will be in 
every successive state what they are 
in this, the practice of universal 
charity ; to do all the good that we 
can do; to make the happiness of all 
our kind our own ; to divest ourselves 
of every attachment to our own hap- 
piness when it ceases to be compati- 
ble with that of others; and, finally, 
to devote every action, every 5 
every thought, to this occupation, 
from a pure sense of its beneficence, 
untainted with a reflective thought 
of ourselves. 

That cannot be virtue which seeks 
its own interest, or that is done with 
the hope of reward. That must be 
the purest virtue which is the most 
abstracted from selfish objects, and 
is most ardently and most exten- 
sively employed in promoting the 
interests of others. It is the only 
way in which a created being can 
imitate his Creator, the fountain of all 
blessings which eternally flow to all 
animated beings from him, but never 
revert to him. In this only the dif- 
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ference lies, that it is not possible 
for him to receive any accession to 
that bliss which is one of the great 
attributes of his essence, and is all- 
perfect and self-existent. To the 
created agent the bliss which he be- 
stows returns with accumulation. 
But this, to be pure, must be the un- 
sought consequence, not the motive. 
In a word, the most consummate vir- 
tue is the exercise of pure and dis- 
interested benevolence ; and the most 
consummate happiness that which is 
reflected from it. 

Though the measure of this hap- 
piness is unknown to us, we may yet 
perfectly comprehend the nature of 
it. There are monsters of cruelty 
whose hearts are steeled by the habits 
of bloodshed against all the sympa- 
thies of humanity; but they are 
monsters, and not in rerum natura. 
With exceptions so few as barely to 
destroy the universality of the posi- 
tion, it may be affirmed, that all men 
have, at some period, or in some in- 
stance of their lives, experienced 
what the sort of pleasure is which 
results from a kind office, by which 
he has relieved the sufferings of an- 
other, or conferred a positive benefit ; 
that is, has communicated happiness. 
Even the vilest and most insensib'e 
will rejoice a little at the good which 
befalls his fellow, and at the evil 
which he escapes, if he himself is 
wholly free from an interest in either, 
whether immediate or remote. But 
to the great mass of mankind the 
common intercourses of society, the 
reciprocations of friendship, and the 
impulses of natural affection, afford 
continual occasions for the exercise of 
the virtue of benevolence, and yield 
a foretaste of that bliss which is re- 
served to us for hereafter. When 
the hour is at hand which is to dis- 
solve the mortal tie, the soul parts 
without regret with those delights 
which it received from its sensual 
gratifications, and dwells only, dwells 
with a fond affection, on the partner 
or pledges of its love, or on friends 
from whom it seems to be cut off for 
ever; and if it looks, as it must look, 
to futurity, these are the first objects 
of its wishes connected with it, and 
the first ingredients in its conceptions 
of celestial felicity. For my own 
part (and on a subject like this, 
where can we so properly appeal as 
to ourselyes?), although my reason 
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dictates to me the hope of a future 
happiness, whatever may be the mode 
of it, yet my heart feels no interest 
in the prospect, when viewed as a 
scene of solitary, selfish enjoyment. 
It recoils with horror at the thought 
of losing the remembrance of every 
past connexion, and even of those 
whom it loved most dearly, and of 
being forgotten by them utterly, and 
for ever. Is this too, it asks, one of 
the delusions of life? No; for all 
its other passions expire before it; 
but this remains, like hope, “ nor 
leaves us when we die.” It was on 
this that the soul first exercised the 
virtues of that pure benevolence 
which is to be our primary and eter- 
nal occupation hereafter, and ex- 
perienced in return the first imperfect 
sentiment of that blessing which 
God has appointed to be our eternal 
reward; thus uniting by diverse 
links the best portion of this life 
with the best of that which is to 
come. Desultory acts of kindness 
may be repaid by acts of similar 
kindness ; but the affection which is 
rooted in the heart, prompting it to 
substantial offices of beneficence when 
occasions occur, and always existing 
in inclination,— which sympathises 
through life, and sorrows when its 
subject is no more, is a debt which 
this transitory life cannot repay, but 
must be reserved for another; and 
there let us be assured it will be re- 
paid. 

A continuation of the social affec- 
tions into the life to come necessaril 
implies a consciousness of that whic 
is past; nor is it any argument of 
the contrary that in this life we 
have no remembrance of any other 
which preceded it. A condition of 
animal existence inferior to that 
which is our present lot may not 
have yielded either incidents or sen- 
timents which we could have an in- 
terest in remembering. We have an 
interest, and one which cannot de- 
ceive us, in all the occurrences of 
this life which have a relation to our 
affinity and intercourse with our as- 
sociates in it; and I therefore be- 
lieve, but not for this cause alone, 
that it will follow us into that which 
is destined for us hereafter. 


CONCLUSION. 
* Though I have designedly avoided 
the use of arguments drawn from 
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the scriptural writings in support of 
the system which I have endeavoured 
in this discussion to establish, yet 
I hope and trust that I have not 
advanced any opinion which is re- 
pugnant to them. On the contrary, 
were I to address myself only to my 
fellow Christians, 1 could produce 
from the New Testament abundant 
passages which apply as direct proofs 
to the most essential points of my 
own doctrine. A few examples may 
suffice. The promise made by Our 
Blessed Saviour on the cross to one 
of his fellow-sufferers proves that 
the soul may exist after its separation 
from the body in its pure and un- 
mixed state. His ascent to heaven 
in his own body, and the sublime 
discourse of St. Paul upon the re- 
surrection, are assurances of the re- 
union of the soul and body in the 
life to come. The revival of the 
prophet Elias in the person of St. 
John the Baptist, affirmed on the au- 
thority of Christ himself, is an in- 
stance of the migration of the soul 
into a new body; and the whole 
moral law, as delivered by him in 
this simple injunction, “love one 
another,” and so finely illustrated by 
his apostle in his well-known enu- 
meration of the duties incumbent on 
us under the general name of charity, 
is benevolence. Having brought my 
argument to this point, I shall close 
it with a few detached thoughts upon 
that virtue, which I have supposed to 
be the essence of all moral perfection, 
and the completion of our future and 
eternal felicity. 

Benevolence is that affection of the 
mind which participates in the good 
or evil which may befall our fellow 
creatures ; prompting its wishes, and 
impelling its active endeavours to 
aa the former, and repel or al- 
eviate the latter. It is not confined 
to our own species; but expands it- 
self to every being that possesses the 
consciousness of pleasure or pain. It 
is the sentiment, not the subject, that 
constitutes its essence. The Indian 
maiden who tends and cherishes the 
plants which grow around her dwell- 
ing, and thinks she contributes to 
their happiness, exercises upon them 
the genuine virtue of benevolence, 
although they are insensible of its 
effects. It is the basis of every other 
virtue. Even those which seem con- 
fined to our own persons are such 
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only when they have this for their 
object ; and cease to be such when 
they are practised solely with a view 
to some end of self-gratification. By 
chastity, temperance, and sobriety, we 
preserve our bodily functions from 
premature decay, and fit ourselves for 
performing the offices of life which 
sickness would impede, and render us 
an unequal charge on the benevo- 
lence of others. By diligence and 
economy we may be enabled to re- 
lieve the wants and contribute to the 
happiness of others who have been 
less providential or less successful 
than ourselves; and, above all, to 
acquit ourselves of our duty to those 
whom we are bound to provide for. 
But chastity, temperance, sobriety, 
diligence, and economy, degenerate 
into their opposite vices, sensuality 
and avarice, if we employ the blessing 
of health only to perpetuate or 
heighten our enjoyments, and our 
wealth in walters our comforts, 
in displaying the objects of our pride, 
and in providing against imaginary 
wants. 

One of the most remarkable in- 
stances of chastity that we read of is 
recorded in the life of our Edward, 
surnamed the Confessor, who, having 
wedded a young, beautiful, and vir- 
tuous wife, abandoned her on the da 
of his nuptials, and devoted himself 
to a life of celibacy, because the 
bigots, to whom he resigned the 
guidance of. his will, told him (and 
he, a bigot, believed it) that by this 
sacrifice he should purchase eternal 
salvation. By this conduct he ob- 
tained the credit of sanctity with his 
subjects ; he is held up as a pattern 
of the most exalted virtue by the 
historians of the age in which he 
lived ; and even the writers of later 
and more enlightened times have re- 
presented him as a good and pious 
man, erring with the best and purest 
intentions; and they, too, dignify 
his imbecility with the name of vir- 
tue. Virtue! no, it was the mean 
and grovelling instinct of self-love, 
sustaining itself on the false prin- 
ciples of a religion as foreign from 
the humane and rational morality of 
the Gospel as it was contrary to 
natural justice, to the fidelity which 
he had vowed to his queen at the 
altar, and to the rights of the people 
who were confided to his care and 
protection. From the first he with- 
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held every comfort which she was 
entitled to from her union with him, 
and cut her off, as far as it lay in his 

wer, from all the sources of social 
~ iness. The latter he devoted to 
civil war, foreign conquest, and final 
desolation. But he made an ample 
provision for his own interest, and 
that was all he cared for. His con- 
tinence was a virtue of a kin to the 
temperance of a gambler, who dieted 
himself upon light broths, that he 
might play with a sure advantage 
against his antagonists, who came 
with bodies inflamed and torpid minds 
from the excesses of the banquet. 
Neither the one nor the other, per- 
haps, had any pleasure in the miser 
which they dealt to others but as it 
was necessary to the scheme of hap- 
piness which each had designed for his 
own behalf. This alone was the mo- 
tive of both; and as to the conse- 
quences, if they thought of them at 
all, they regarded them as mere mat- 
ters of course, and alien from their 
concern. 

The social virtues are all founded 
on benevolence. Generosity, com- 
passion, humanity, are only different 
terms expressive of the same senti- 
ment applied to different objects. 
Justice, in its distributive sense, is 
benevolence limited to those things 
which belong to another in his own 
right; in its retributive sense, it is 
the interdiction and punishment of 
wrong, which is the offence against 
benevolence. And the other virtues 
are all, in like manner, resolvable 
into this, and all flow primarily from 
it. It is, therefore, the sure criterion 
by which a judgment may be formed 
of all moral actions. That deed 
which hath for its end the good of 
any other living being besides its 
agent may be denominated virtuous ; 
and the reverse is the character of 
that by which the agent seeks only 
to obtain a benefit for himself, to the 
wrong of any other being. But an 
injury may be done to another with- 
out imputation on the perpetrator of 
it, if done in the pursuance of a mo- 
tive laudable in itself; and much 
more so, if done in obedience to a 
positive duty. A man who, in defence 
of his own or his neighbour's pro- 
perty, wounds or kills the assailant 
of it, is justified in both cases by the 
motive, and does an act highly meri- 
torious in the last. A magistrate 
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who, to quell an illegal insurrection, 
orders a military force to fire upon 
the insurgents, after haying ineffectu- 
ally tried every means of persuasion 
and intimidation, is not only justified 
in so doing, but he would have been 
culpable had he not done it, although 
the life of an innocent man should, 
by a chance common to such ex- 
tremities, have been destroyed by it, 
because it was his duty to act as he 
did. In such instances even rigour 
may be deemed mercy; as by the 
converse of the same principle the 
Persian proverb says, that “ He who 
spareth the wolf slayeth the lamb.” 

Nor yet is every act criminal or 
vicious by which a man seeks his own 
interest or gratification. It is purely 
innocent or negative, if it is liable to 
no other consequences. Of this kind 
are many of our pleasures, our 
amusements, and even our levities. 
These, if they injure none, promote 
the common stock of general hap- 
piness, and are necessary to the in- 
dividual by humanising the mind 
and softening it to that temper which 
best qualifies it for performing the 
substantial offices of society. 

To the moral duties of man re- 
ligion superadds another, his duty to 
God ; which, considered with relation 
to its express object, must be held of 
superior importance to the rest: for 
what thinking mind can contemplate 
that Being to whom we are indebted 
both for all the good we enjoy with 
our present existence, and for the 
hopes of eternal happiness hereafter, 
without feeling himself impressed 
with the most awful sentiments of 
veneration for his exalted nature, 
and of gratitude for his goodness ? 
The good Christian places his de- 

ndence on God, submits himself to 
nis will, implores his protection, 
deprecates his wrath; adores him 
in all his attributes, studies to make 
himself acceptable to him by prac- 
tising all the charities which his 
religion enjoins, and devoutly hopes, 
on his release from this life, to be 
admitted into his presence, and to 
partake of a state of perfect and 
everlasting, but unknown bliss, which 
God has prepared for them that love 
him and obey his commandments. 
The philosopher, borrowing his views 
of futurity from the Christian, and 
crediting his reason for the discovery, 
conceives that, to be entitled to the 
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favour of a being perfectly good, we 
should strive, as far as our feeble and 
limited powers will enable us, to 
imitate his goodness. He conceives 
that in so doing he obeys the dictates 
of God, and looks, also, though 
doubting, for his reward in another 
life. 

Hence it appears, that the worship 
which we pay to God, and which we 
believe him to exact from us, is but 
the means and sanction of our other 
virtues ; and that the end of this is 
what constitutes the essence of the 
rest, namely, the principle and prac- 
tice of benevolence. The Almighty 
can derive no benefit from our adora- 
tions, nor would his happiness re- 
ceive any increase, thongh all ani- 
mated nature were to join at once in 
singing his praises and thanksgivings. 
The tribute which he requires, like 
the sacrifice of old, ultimately reverts 
to the worshipper; it becomes in- 
strumentally the portion of his pre- 
sent merit, and the 
future recompense. This is no new 
doctrine. It is the same which was 
preached by the rational and benign 
Author of our religion. “ Not ever 
one that saith unto me, Lord, co 
shall enter into the kingdom of hea- 
ven; but he that doeth the will of 
my Father which is in heaven.” 
Ile taught that the true worship of 
God was obedience to his will; and 
what that will was is fully explained 
in the following sublime exemplifica- 
tion of it. 


ledge of its 


“* When the Son of Man shall come in 
his glory, and all the holy angels with 
him, then shall he sit upon the throne of 
his glory. 

“ And before him shall be gathered all 
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nations; aud he shall separate the one 
from the other, as a shepherd divideth 
the sheep from the goats, 

* And he shall set the sheep on his 
right hand, but the goats on the left. 

‘* Then shall the King say unto them 
on his right hand, Come, ye blessed of 
my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared 
for you from the foundation of the world: 

“ For I was an hungred, and ye gave 
me meat: I was thirsty, and ye gave me 
drink ; I was a stranger, and ye took me 
in: 

“« Naked, and ye clothed me: I was 
sick, and ye visited me : I was in prison, 
and ye came unto me. 

‘« Then shall the righteous answer him, 
saying, Lord, when saw we thee an 
hungred, and fed thee? or thirsty, and 
gave thee drink ? 

** When saw we thee a stranger, and 
took thee in ? or naked, and clothed thee? 

‘* Or when saw we thee sick, or in 
prison, and came unto thee? 

“ And the King shall answer, and say 
unto them, Verily I say unto you; in- 
asmuch as ye have done it unto one of 
the least of these my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me.” 


Such is the religion of the gospel 
of Jesus Christ ; and whatever doubts 
we may entertain of the points of 
faith which it inculeates or which 
are grounded upon it, yet it is not 
possible to refuse our assent to its 
morality, or to impute to any un- 
worthy motive in its Author a doc- 
trine differing from all other known 
religions that have ever been pro- 
mulgated, whose object is to pro- 
mote the happiness of man by the 
means of man, and which prescribes 
no other duties but such as consist 
or terminate in the practice of uni- 
versal benevolence. 


Cuarter VII. 


OF MOURNING FOR THE DEAD. 


A strong argument in favour of 
a future state of existence, connected 
with the present, and conscious of it, 
may be drawn from the sorrow which 
we feel for the loss by death of those 
whom we dearly love ; for this differs 
from all our other passions, which 
were evidently implanted in our 
nature for useful purposes, all ap- 

ertaining to our condition in this 
ife or to our relations in it. But 
this species of affliction, although it 
is by far the most painful of all 


mental sufferings, unless we must 
except the sensations which are ex- 
cited by the compunctious recollec- 
tions of enormous guilt, produces no 
consequence that can either serve as 
a defence or caution against worse 
evils, or to promote our future good, 
or that of our fellow-creatures. On 
the contrary, it infects the tempera- 
ture of our remaining life, and dis- 
qualifies those who suffer it from 
performing the duties which they 
owe to society. Nor does the differ- 
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ence cease with this instance of it. 
In other sufferings, whether of the 
mind or body, both reason and nature 
dictate to us to seek a deliverance 
from them. In this the reverse ap- 
pears. While the spirit is depressed, 
and the body sympathises with its 
associate anguish, a charm attends 
it, which fascinates the intellectual 
faculty, so as not only to attemper 
it to a patient resignation, but even 
to make it delight in the infliction. 
What mourning lover would consent, 
if the gift could be imparted to him, 
to be freed from the remembrance 
of his lost mistress, or what husband 
from that of the partner of all his 

ast affections, from whom death 

as separated them, according to our 
natural conceptions, for ever? Ra- 
chel, in the emphatical language of 
Scripture, mourneth for her children, 
and will not be comforted; and 
Lucan expresses the same sentiment 
in the following beautiful exemplifi- 
cation of it, in his description of the 
grief of Cornelia, the widow of 
Pompey :— 


“ Perfruitur lacrymis, et amat pro con- 
juge luctum.” 


“She enjoys her tears and loves her 
grief in the stead of her husband.” 


In our conjectures respecting fu- 
turity, we have no clue to lead us to 
the truth but revelation and the 
analogies of our present state. Upon 
the subject in question the former is 
silent. The latter, therefore, is our 
only resource; and as on the one 
hand we are not forbidden to employ 
our reason in tracing our affinities 
in the world to come, so, on the other, 
we may be sure that it is allowable 
to use this exercise of it even to as 
great an extent as its powers can 
carry it; because such powers would 
not have been imparted to it, with 
no moral check attached to them, 
but that they might be exerted. 

That God has made nothing in 
vain, is a truth which all our ex- 
perience both of the natural and 
moral effects of this world evinces ; 
for though human reason can trace 
but few of these to their causes, yet 
in every instance in which it is able 
to trace them this truth is demon- 
strably’ seen, and it would be to sin 
against the divine wisdom to suppose 
that it was not universal, 
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This universal position will afford 
a sure and clear solution of the 
question suggested by the apparent 
inconsistency of our passions in the 
particular case to which I have al- 
luded, namely, why and for what 
purpose were we made susceptible of 
a feeling which has no present quality 
but mental pain; which stimulates 
to no act of utility or of duty, and 
excludes even hope from our tem- 
poral perspective? That it was in- 
tended to answer some end is certain, 
and a gracious one we cannot doubt, 
for the goodness of our Maker is 
equally conspicuous with his wisdom 
in all his works. It is, also, certain 
that it was not intended to serve any 
purpose of this life. Its uses, there- 
fore, whatever they are, are reserved 
for another ; and as it originated in 
our affections here, it will terminate in 
our affections hereafter. As the ex- 
ercise of our pure affections, or, in 
other words, our endeavours to pro- 
mote the happiness of our fellow- 
creatures, and to depurate our minds 
from all inordinate desires of self- 
gratification, both constitute the foun- 
dation of all our duties in this state 
of probation, and become the best 
sources of our own happiness in it; 
so if we believe, as we must, if we 
have any faith in the promises made 
to us by the blessed Author of our 
holy religion, that, this trial past, 
our next state is to be a state of re- 
ward or punishment for our former 
deeds; our reward will consist in 
the perfection of that sentiment in 
which, we formerly delighted, and 
which was at the same time the test 
of our virtue; and that we shall be 
reunited to those whom we loved, 
with our affections purified and im- 
proved, but still retaining, with the 
remembrance of them, the same dis- 
tinctions and degrees of kindness as 
we bore towards the same objects in 
this life. 

Why present pain should be or- 
dained the condition and instrument, 
as it thus seems to be, of our hap- 
piness hereafter, is a question no more 
resolvable by our limited understand- 
ings than why we should be sus- 
ceptible of pain at all. Questions of 
this kind may be put in series ad 
infinitum. Suppose, for an instance, 
a state exempt from pain, and sus- 
ceptible of unmixed pleasure. Even 
in such a state the querulous mo- 
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ralist might on the same grounds ask 
why his sense of happiness was 
bounded. Let us suppose it in- 
creased, yet still the same question 
may be repeated, and the goodness 
of God arraigned, as long as the con- 
dition of the complainer shall be 
short of infinite perfection; or, in 
other words, until the creature shall 
equal his Creator. It is sufficient for 
the present purpose to know that 
pain is necessary to our natures, and 
that it is an ingredient in the com- 
position of human happiness, like the 
deadly gases which constitute parts 
of the atmospherical air which we 
breathe, and which are essential to 
life. It is one originating cause of 
the strongest of all affections —the 
maternal; and it is not unreasonable 
to suppose that our attachment to 
life itself may owe a large portion of 
its existence to the pain in which 
every human being invariably par- 
ticipates with the parent at the time 
of its entrance into it. 
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Of the operation of this principle 
on the inferior sensations of the mind, 
numberless examples might be 
drawn from the habitual, or, per- 
haps, I might better term it, instinc- 
tive attachment which we conceive 
for things for which we have a 
natural disgust, that disgust being 
once overcome ; but this would lead 
to too wide a discussion. Sufficient, 
I trust, has been said, to demonstrate 
that pain may be productive of affec- 
tion for the subjects which originally 
caused or attended it ; and to aid the 
conclusion drawn from other premises, 
that we ought to regard our suf- 
ferings in this life for the loss of those 
who were dear to us, and whe are 
separated from it for ever, as the 
links that bind the surviving spirits 
to those which are departed, as the 
sure pledges of their future reunion, 
and necessary to its accomplishment, 
though we know not the manner in 
which they are to be made subser- 
vient to that blessed end. 


BY GEORGE FITZ-BOODLE, 


No. IV. 


THE 


We lay down on a little mound at a 
half league from the ~ ates in a 
pleasant grass besprinkled with all 
the flowers of summer. The river 
went shining by us, jumping over 
innumerable little rocks, and by beds 
of waving, whispering rushes, until 
it reached the old city bridge with 
its dismantled tower and gate, under 
the shadow of which sat Maximilian 
in his eternal punt bobbing for 
gudgeon. Further on you saw the 
ancient city walls and ramparts, with 
the sentinels pacing before the blue 
and yellow barriers, and the blue 
eagle of Pumpernickel over the gate. 
All the towers and steeples of the 
town rose behind the grim bastions, 
under the clear blue sky; the bells 
were ringing as they always are, the 
birds in the little wood hard by were 
singing and chirping, the garden- 
houses and taverns were full of 
students drinking beer, and resounded 
with their choruses. To the right 
was the old fortress, with its gables 
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and pinnacles cresting the huge hill, 
up which a zig-zag path toiled_pain- 
fully. 

“Tt is easier,” said I, with much 
wisdom, “to come down that hill 
than to mount it.” I suppose the 
robber-knights who inhabited Udolf 
of old, chose the situation for that 
reason. If they saw a caravan in the 
plain here, they came down upon it 
with an impetus that infallibly over- 
set the guards of the merchants’ 
treasure. Ifthe dukes took a fancy 
to attack it, the escaladers, when they 
reached the top of the eminence, were 
so out of wind that they could be 
knocked over like so many penguins, 
and were cut down before they had 
rallied breath enough to cry quarter. 
From Udolf you could batter the 
town to pieces in ten minutes. "What 
a skurry there would be if a shell 
fell plump into the market - place, 
and what a deal of eggs and butter 
would be smashed there! Hark! 
there is a bugle. 
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“Tt is the mad trumpeter,” said 
Schneertbart. “ Half the fortress is 
given up now to the madmen of the 
principality, and the other half is for 
the felons. See! there is a gang of 
them at work on the road yonder.” 

“Ts Udolf any relation of the 
Castle of Udolpho ?” 

“ Tt has its mysteries,” said Milch- 
brod, nodding ‘his head solemnly, 
“as well as that castle which Lord 
Byron has rendered immortal. Was 
it not Lord Byron ?” 

“Caspar Milchbrod, I believe it 
was,” answered I. “ Do you know 
any of them? If you have a good 
horrid story of ghosts, robbers, “cut 
throats, and murders, pray tell it ; 
we have an hour yet to dinner, and 
murder is my delight !” 

“T shall tell you the story of An- 
gelica, the wife ‘of the — Hum!” said 
he. 

“ Whose w ife ? f 

“That is the is of the story. 
You may add it to your histories of 
‘Men’s Wives,’ that are making 
such a sensation all over England and 
Germany. Listen !” 

Schneertbart, at the mention of the 
story, first jumped up as if he would 
make off; but, being fat and of an 
indolent turn, he thought better of 
it, and, pulling the flap of his cap 
over his face, and sprawling out on 
his back, like the blue spread-eagle 
over the tower - gate, incontinently 
fell asleep. 

Milchbrod, darting at him a look 
of scorn, began the following history: 

* In the time of Duke Bernard the 
Invincible, whose victory over Sigis- 
mund of Kalbsbratia obtained him 
the above well-merited title (for 
though he was beaten several times 
afterwards, yet his soul was encou- 
raged to the end, and, therefore, he 
was denominated Invincible with 
perfect justice). In Duke Bernard’s 
time the fortress of Udolf was much 
more strongly garrisoned than at pre- 
sent, though a prison then as now. 
The great ‘hall, where you may now 
see the poor madmen of the duchy 
eating their humble broth from their 
wooden trenchers and spoons, was 
the scene of many a gallant feast, 
from which full butts of wine re- 
turned empty ; fat oxen disappeared, 
all except the bone; at which noble 
knights got drunk by the side of 
spotless ladies, and were seryed off 
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gold and out of jewelled flagons by 
innumerable pages and domestics in 
the richest of liveries. A sad change 
is it now, my friend. When I think 
the livery of the place is an odious 
red and yellow serge, that the ser- 
vants of the castle have their heads 
shaved and a chain to their legs in- 
stead of round their necks, and when 
I think that the glories and festivities 
of Udolf are now passed away for 
ever! Oh! golden days of chivalry, 
a descendant of the Milchbrods may 
well deplore you! 

“The court where they beat hemp 
now was once a stately place of arms, 
where warriors jousted and knights 
run at the ring. Ladies looked on 
from the windows of the great hall 
and from the castellan’s apartments, 
and, though the castle was gay and 
lordly as a noble castle should be, 
yet were not the purposes of security 
and punishment forgotten ; under the 
great hall were innumerable dun- 
geons, vaults, and places of torture, 
where the enemies of our dukes suf- 
fered the punishment oftheir crimes. 
They have been bricked up now for 
the most part, for what I cannot but 
call a foolish philanthrophy found 
these dungeons too moist and too 
dark for malefactors of the present 
day, who must, forsooth, have white- 
washed rooms and dry beddings, 
whilst our noble ancestors were fain 
to share their cell with toads, serpents, 
and darkness ; and sometimes instead 
of flock mattrasses and iron bedsteads, 
to stretch their limbs on the rack. 
Civilisation, my dear sir F 

Here a loud snort from Schneert- 
bart possibly gave Milchbrod a hint 
that he was digressing too much ; 
and, omitting his opinions about 
civilisation, he proceeded. 

“In Duke Bernard's time, then, 
this prison was in its most palmy and 
flourishing state. The pains of the 
rack and the axe were at that time 
much more frequent than at present, 
and the wars of religion in which Ger- 
many was plunged, and in which our 
good duke, according to his convic- 
tions, took alternately the Romanist 
and the Reformed side, brought num- 
bers of our nobles into arms, into 
conspiracies and treasons, and con- 
sequently, into prison and torture- 
chambers. I mention these facts to 
shew, that as the prison was a place 
of some importance and containing 
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people of rank, the guardianship was 
naturally confided to a person in 
whom the duke could place the ut- 
most confidence. Have you ever 
heard of the famous Colonel Dolchen- 
blitz ?” 

I confessed I had not. 

“ Dolchenblitz, as a young man, 
was one of the most illustrious war- 
riors of his day ; and, asa soldier, cap- 
tain and afterwards colonel of free 
companies, had served under every 
flag in every war and in every country 
in Europe. He, under the French, 
conquered the Milanese; he then 
passed over into the Spanish service, 
and struck down King Francis at 
Pavia with his hammer-of-arms ; he 
was the fourth over the wall of Rome 
when it was sacked by the constable, 
and having married and made a con- 
siderable plunder there he returned 
to his native country, where he dis- 
tinguished himself alternately in the 
service of the emperor and the Re- 
formed princes. A wound in the leg 
prevented him at length from being 
so active in the field as he had been 
accustomed to be ; and Duke Bernard 
the Invincible, knowing his great 
bravery, his skill, his unalterable 
fidelity (which was indestructible as 
long as his engagement lasted), and 
his great cruelty and sternness, chose 
him very properly to be governor of 
his state fortress and prison. 

“'The lady whom Colonel Dolchen- 
blitz married was a noble and beauti- 
ful Roman, and his wooing of her it 
would appear was somewhat short. 
‘I took the best method of winning 
Frau Dolchenblitz’s heart,’ he would 
say. ‘I am an ugly old trooper, 
covered with scars, fond of drink and 
dice, with no more manners than my 
battle-horse, and she, forsooth, was 
in love with a young countlet who 
was as smooth as herself, and as 
scented as a flower-garden ; but when 
my black-riders dragged her father 
and brother into the court-yard, and 
had ropes ready to hang them at the 
gate, 1 warrant my Angelica found 
that she loved me better than her 
scented lover; and so I saved the 
lives of my father and brother-in- 
law, and the dear creature consented 
to be mine. 

“* Of this marriage there came but 
one child, a daughter ; and the Roman 
lady presently died, not altogether 
sound in her senses, it was said, from 
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the treatment to which her rough 
husband subjected her. The widower 
did.not pretend to much grief; and 
the daughter, who had seen her mo- 
ther sneered at, sworn at, beaten 
daily when her gallant father was in 
liquor, had never had any regard for 
her poor mother ; and, in her father’s 
quarrels with his lady, used from her 
earliest years to laugh and rejoice 
and take the old trooper’sside. You 
may imagine from this,’ cried Milch- 
brod, ‘ that she was not brought up 
in a very amiable school. * Ah!’ 
added the youth, with a blush, ‘how 
unlike was she, in all respects but in 
beauty, to my Lischen !’ 

“ There is still in the‘castle gallery 
a picture of the Angelica, who bore 
the reputation at eighteen of being 
one of the most beautiful women in 
the world. She is represented in a 
dress of red velvet looped up at the 
sleeves and breast with jewels, her 
head is turned over her shoulder, 
looking at you, and her long yellow 
hair flows over her neck. Her eyes 
are blue, her eyebrows of an auburn 
colour, her lips open and smiling ; 
but that smile is so diabolical and 
those eyes have such an_ infernal 
twinkle, that it is impossible to look 
at the picture without a shudder, 
and I declare, for my part, that I 
would not like to be left alone in a 
room with the portrait and its horrid 
glassy eyes always following and 
leering after you. 

“ From avery early age her father 
would always insist upon having her 
by his side at table, where I promise 
you the conversation was not always 
as choice as in a nunnery, and where 
they drank deeper than at a hermit- 
age. After dinner the dice would be 
brought, and the little girl often 
called the mains and threw for her 
father, and he said she always brought 
him luck when she did so. But this 
must have been a fancy of the old 
soldier’s, for, in spite of his luck, he 
grew poorer and poorer, all his plun- 
der taken in the wars went gradually 
down the throat of the dice-box, and 
he was presently so poor that his 
place as governor of the prison was 
his only means of livelihood, and 
that he could only play once a month 
when his pay came in. 

“In spite of his poverty and his 
dissolute life and his ill-treatment of 
his lady, he was inordinately proud 
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of his marriage; for the truth is, the 
lady was of the Colonna family. 
There was not a princess of Germany 
who, in the matter of birth, was more 
haughty than Madame Angelica, the 
governor's daughter ; and the young 
imp of Lucifer, when she and her 
father sat at drink and dice with the 
lance - knights and officers, always 
took the pas of her own father, and 
had a raised seat for herself, while 
her company sat on benches. The 
old soldier admired this pride in his 
daughter, as he admired every other 
good or bad quality she possessed. 
She had often seen the prisoners 
flogged in the court-yard, and never 
turned pale. ‘Par Dieu! the father 
would say, ‘the girl has a gallant 
courage!’ If she lost at dice she 
would swear in her shrill voice as 
well as any trooper, and the father 
would laugh till the tears ran down 
his old cheeks. She could not read 
very well, but she could ride like an 
Amazon; and Count Sprinboch (the 
court chamberlain, who was imprison- 
ed ten years at Udolf for treading on 
the duchess -dowager’s gouty toe), 
taking a fancy to the child, taught 
her to dance and to sing to the man- 
dolin, in both of which accomplish- 
ments she acquired great skill. 

“Such were the accomplishments of 
the Angelica, when, at about the 
sixteenth year of her age, the court 
came to reside in the town; for the 
Imperialists were in possession of our 
residence, and here, ata hundred miles 
away from them, Duke Bernard the 
Invincible was free from molestation. 
On the first public day the governor 
of the fort came down in his litter to 
pay his respects to the sovereign, and 

is a the lovely Angelica, 
rode a white palfrey, and ambled most 
gracefully at his side. 

“The appearance of such a beauty 
set all the court-gallants in a flame. 
Not one of the maids of honour could 
compare with her, and their lovers 
left them by degrees. ‘The steep 
road up to the castle yonder was 
scarce ever without one or more ca- 
valiers upon it pinked out in their 
best, as gay as chains and feathers 
could make them, and on the way 
to pay their court to the Lily of 
Udolf; the lily—the Tiger-lily, for- 
sooth! But man, foolish man, onl 
looked to the face, and not to the a 
as I did when I selected my Lischen, 
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“ Thedrinking and dicing now went 
on more gaily than it had done for 
many years; for when young noble- 
men sit down to play with a lady we 
know who it is that wins, and Madame 
Angelica was, pardi, not squeamish in 
gaining their money. It was, ‘ Fair 
sir, I will be double or quits with 
you.’ ‘Noble baron, I will take 
your three to one.’ ‘ Worthy count, 
I will lay my gold chain against your 
bay gelding.’ And so forth. And by 
the side of the lovely daughter sat 
the old father, tossing the drink off, 
and flinging the dice, and roaring, 
swearing, and singing, like a godless 
old trooper as he was. ‘Then, of 
mornings there would be hunting 
and hawking parties, and it was al- 
ways who should ride by the Angeli- 
ca’s side, and who should have the 
best horse, and the finest doublet, and 
leap the biggest ditch, over which she 
could jump, I warrant you, as well 
as the best rider there. The staid 
matrons and ladies of the court 
avoided this syren, but what cared 
she so long as the men were with 
her? The duke did not like to see 
his young men thus on the road to 
ruin; but his advice and his orders 
were all in vain. The Erb Prinz 
himself, Prince Maurice, was caught 
by the infection, and having fallen 
desperately in love with the Angelica, 
and made her great presents of 
jewels and horses, was sent by his 
father to Wittenberg, where he was 
told to forget his love in his books. 

“ There was, however, in the duke’s 
service, and an especial friend and 
favourite of the hereditary prince, a 
young gentleman by the name of 
Ernst von Waldberg, who, though 
sent back to the university along 
with the young duke, had not the 
heart to remain there, for, indeed, his 
heart was at Castle Udolf with the 
bewitching Angelica. ‘This unlucky 
and simple Ernst was the most pas- 
sionate of all the Angelica’s admirers, 
and had committed a thousand ex- 
travagancies for her sake. He had 
ridden into Hungary and brought 
back a Turkish turban for her, with 
an unbeliever’s head in it, too. He 
had sold half his father’s estate and 
bought a jewel with it, with which 
he presented her. He had wagered 
a hundred gold crowns against a lock 
of her hair, and, having won, caused 
a casket to be made with the money, 
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on which was engraved an inscription 
by the court poet, signifying that the 
gold within the casket was a thou- 
sand times more valuable than the 
gold whereof it was made, and that 
one was the dross of the earth, 
whereas the other care from an 
angel. 

“An angel, indeed! If they had 
christened that Angelica Diabolica, 
they would have been nearer the 
mark; but the devils were angels 
once, and one of these fallen ones was 
Angelica. 

“ When the poor young fellow had 
well-nigh spent his all in presents 
and jewels for Angelica, or over the 
tables and dice with her father, he 
bethought him that he would ask 
the young lady in marriage, and so 
humbly proffered his suit. 

“¢ How much land have you, my 
Lord Ernst ?’ said she, in a scornful 
way. 

“¢ Alas! I am but a younger son. 
My brother Max has the family 
estate, and I but an old tower and 
a few acres, which came to me from 
my mother’s family,’ answered Ernst. 
But he did not say how his brother 
had often paid his debts and filled 
his purse, and how many of the 
elder’s crowns had been spent over 
the dice-table and had gone to enrich 
Angelica and her father. 

“* But you must have great stores 
of money, continued she, ‘for what 
gentleman of the court spends so 
gallantly as you?” 

“¢Tt is my brother’s money,’ said 
Ernst, gloomily, ‘and I will ask him 
for no more of it. But I have enough 
left to buy a horse and a sword, and 
with these, if you will but be mine, 
I vow to win fame and wealth enough 
for any princess in Christendom.’ 

“¢ A horse and sword!’ cried An- 
gelica; ‘a pretty fortune, forsooth. 
Any one of my father’s troopers has 
as much! You win fame and wealth ; 
you a fitting husband for the best 
lady in Christendom? Psha! Look 
what you have done as yet, Sir 
Ernst, and brag no more. You had 
a property, and you spent it in three 
months upon a woman you never saw 
before. I have no fancy to marry a 
beggar, or to trust to an elder bro- 
ther for charity, or to starve in rags 
with the rats in your family tower. 
Away with you, Sir Spendthrift, bu 
your horse and sword if you will, 
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and go travel and keep yourself and 
your horse ; you will find the mat- 
ter hard enough without having a 
wife at your pillion.’ 

“ And, so saying, she called her 
huntsmen and hawks, and, with a gay 
train of gentlemen behind her, went 
out into the woods, as usual, where 
Diana herself, had she been out 
a-hunting that day, could not have 
been more merry, nor looked more 
beautiful and royal. 

“ As for Ernst, when he found how 
vain his love was, and that he had 
only been encouraged by Angelica 
in order to be robbed and cast away, 
a deep despair took possession of the 
poor lad’s soul, and he went in an- 
guish back to his brother’s house, 
who tried, but in vain, to console 
him ; for, having stayed awhile with 
his brother, Ernst one morning sud- 
denly took horse and rode away 
never to return. The next thing 
that his weeping elder brother heard 
of him was that he had passed into 
Hungary, and had been slain by the 
Turk before Buda. One of his com- 
rades in the war brought back a 
token from Ernst to his brother 
Max—it was the gold casket which 
contained the hair of Angelica. 

“ Angelica no more wept at receiv- 
ing this news than she had done at 
Ernst’s departure. She hunted with 
her gallants as before, and on the 
very night after she had heard of 
poor young Ernst’s death appeared 
at supper in a fine gold chain and 
scarlet robe he had given her. The 
hardness of her heart did not seem 
to deter the young gentlemen of 
Saxony from paying court to her, 
and her cruelty only added to the 
universal fame of her beauty. 

* Though she had so many scores of 
lovers, and knew well enough that 
these do not increase with age, she 
had never as yet condescended to ac- 
cept of one for a husband, and others, 
and of the noblest sort, might be 
mentioned, who, as well as Ernst, had 
been ruined and forsaken by her. A 
certain witch had told her that she 
should marry a nobleman who should 
be the greatest swordsman of his 
day. Who was the greatest warrior 
of Germany? I am not sure that 
she did not look for King Gustave to 
divorce his wife and fall on his knees 
to her, or for dark Wallenstein to 
conjure the death of his princess and 

Qe 
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make Angelica the lady of Sagan. 
Thus time went on. Lovers went 
up the hill of Udolf, and, in sooth! 
lovers came down; the lady there 
was still the loveliest of the land, and 
when the crown prince came home 
from Wittenberg she would still 
have been disposed to exercise her 
wiles upon him, but that it was now 
too late, for the wise duke, his high- 
ness’s father, had married the young 
lord to a noble princess of Bavaria, 
in whose innocence he forgot the 
dangerous and wicked Angelica. I 
promise you the lady of Udolf sneered 
prettily at the new princess, and 
talked of his ‘ highness’s humpbacked 
Venus ; all which speeches were car- 
ried to court, and inspired the duke 
with such a fury, that he was for 
shutting up Angelica as a prisoner in 
her father’s own castle; but wise 
counsellors intervened, and it was 
thought best to let the matter drop. 
For, indeed, comparisons between the 
royal princess and the lady of Udolf 
would have been only unfavourable 
to the former, who, between our- 
selves, was dark of complexion, and 
not quite so straight either in the 
back as was her rival. 

“ Presently there came tocourt Max, 
Ernst’s elder brother, a grave man, 
of a sharp and bitter wit, given to 
books and studies, but, withal, gentle 
and generous to the poor. No one 
knew how generous until he died, 
when there followed, weeping, such 
crowds of the humbler sort his body 
to the grave as never was known in 
that day, for the good old nobles 
were rather accustomed to take than 
to give, and the Lord Max was of 
the noblest and richest of all the 
families of the duchy. 

“Calm as he was, yet, strange to 
say, he too was speedily caught in 
the toils of Angelica, and seemed to 
be as much in love with her as his 
unfortunate brother had been. ‘I 
do not wonder at Ernst’s passion for 
such an angelical being,’ he said, 
‘and can fancy any man dying in de- 
spair of winning her.’ ‘These words 
were carried quickly to the lady of 
Udolf, and the next court party 
where she met Max she did not fail 
to look towards him with all the 
fascinations of her wonderful eyes, 
from which Max, blushing and bow- 
ing, retreated completely overcome. 
You might see him on his grey horse 
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riding up the mountain to Udolf as 
often as his brother had been seen on 
his bay ; and of all the devoted slaves 
Angelica had in her court this un- 
happy man became the most subser- 
vient. He forsook his books and 
calm ways of life to be always by the 
enchantress’s side ; he, who had never 
cared for sport, now, for the pleasure 
of following Angelica, became a regu- 
lar Nimrod of the chase; and al- 
though, up to the time of his acquaint- 
ance with her, he had abhorred wine 
and gaming, he would pass nights 
now boozing with the old drunkard 
her father, and playing at the dice 
with him and his daughter. 

“ There was something in his love 
for her that was quite terrible. Com- 
mon, light-minded gallants of the 
day do not follow a woman as Max 
did, but if rebuffed by one, fly off to 
another; or, if overcome by a rival, 
wish him good luck and betake them- 
selves elsewhere. This ardent gen- 
tleman, loving for the first time, 
seemed resolved to have no rival 
near him, and Angelica could scarcely 
pardon him for the way in which he 
got rid of her lovers one after an- 
other. There was Baron Herman, 
who was much in her good graces, 
and was sent away to England by 
Max’s influence with the duke ; there 
was Count Augustus, with whom he 
picked a quarrel, and whom he 
wounded in a duel. All the world 
deplored the infatuation of this brave 
gentleman, and the duke himself 
took him to task for suffering himself 
to be enslaved by a woman who had 
already been so fatal to his family. 

“He placed himself as such a 
dragon before her gate that he drove 
away all wavering or faint-hearted 
pretenders to her hand ; and it seemed 
pretty clear that Angelica, if she 
would not marry him, would find it 
very difficult to marry another. And 
why not marry him? He was noble, 
rich, handsome, wise, and _ brave. 
What more could a lady require in a 
husband? and could the proud An- 
gelica herself expect a better fate ? 
‘In my mother’s lifetime,’ Max said, 
‘I cannot marry. She is old now, 
and was much shaken by the death 
of Ernst, and she would go to the 
grave with a curse on her lips for 
me did she think I was about to 
marry the woman who caused my 
brother's death.’ 
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“Thus, although he did not actually 
offer his hand to her, he came to be 
considered generally as her accepted 
lover; and the gallants who before 
had been ever round her fell off one 
by one. Iam not sure whether Ma- 
dame Angelica was pleased with the 
alteration, and whether she preferred 
the adoration of a single heart to the 
love of many, to which she had been 
accustomed before. Perhaps, how- 
ever, her reasoning was this, ‘Iam 
sure of Max; he is a husband of 
whom any woman might be proud; 
and very few nobles in Germany are 
richer or of better blood than he. 
He cannot marry for some time to 
come. Well, I am young, and can 
afford to wait; and if, meanwhile, 
there present itself some better name, 
fortune, and person than Max’s, I am 
free to choose, and can fling him 
aside like his brother before him.’ 
Meantime, thought she, I can dress 
Max to the ménage of matrimony ; 
which meant, that she could sae 
a very slave of him, as she did; and 
he was as obedient to her caprice and 
whims as her page or her waiting- 
woman. 

“ The entertainments which were 
given at Castle Udolf were rather 
more liked by the gentlemen than by 
the ladies, who had little love for a 
person like Angelica, the daughter of 
a man only ennobled yesterday —a 
woman who lived, laughed, rode, 
gambled, in the society of men as fa- 
miliarly as if she had a beard on her 
chin and a rapier at her side; and, 
above all, a woman who was incom- 
parably handsomer than the hand- 
somest of her rivals. Thus ladies’ 
visits to her were not frequent; nor, 
indeed, did she care much for their 
neglect. She was not born, she said, 
to spin flax; nor to embroider cu- 
shions; nor to look after house- 
maids and scullions, as ladies do. 
She received her male guests as 
though she were a queen, to whom 
they came to pay homage, and little 
eared that their wives stayed at home. 

“At one of her entertainments Max 
appeared with two masks (it was the 
custom of those days for persons to 
go so disguised; and you would see 
at a court-ball half the ladies, 
and men, especially the ugly of the 
former sex, so habited); the one, 
coming up to Angelica, withdrew 
his vizard, and she saw it was her 
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ancient admirer the prince, who stayed 
for a while, besought her, laughing, 
to keep his visit a secret from the 
princess, and then left her to Max 
and the other mask; but the other 
did not remove his covering, though 
winningly entreated thereto by An- 
gelica. 

“ The mask and Max, after a brief 
conversation with the lady of the 
castle, sat down to the tables to play 
at dice. And Max called presently 
to Angelica to come and play for 
him, to the which invitation, nothing 
loth, she acceded. That dice-box 
has a temptation for woman as well 
as man, and woe to both if they yield 
to it! 

“*Who is the mask?’ asked An- 
gelica of Max. But Max answered 
that his name was for the present a 
mystery. 

“Is he noble?’ said the scornful 
lady. 

“¢Did he not come hither with 
me and the prince; and am I in the 
habit of consorting with other than 
nobles ?’ replied Max, as haughty 
asshe. ‘ The mask is a nobleman, 
ay, and a soldier, who has done 
more execution in his time than any 
maninthe army.’ That he was rich 
was very clear; his purse was well 
filled ; whether he lost or won, he 
laughed with easy gaiety; and An- 
gelica could see under his mask how 
all the time of the play his fierce, 
brilliant eyes watched and shone on 
her. 

“She and Max, who played against 
the stranger, won from him a consi- 
derable sum. ‘I would lose such a 
sum,’ said he, ‘every night, if you, 
fair lady, would but promise to win 
it from me; and, asking for, and 
having been promised, a revenge, he 
gallantly took his leave. 

“ He came the next night, and the 
partners against him had the same 
good luck; a third and a fourth 
night Angelica received him, and, as 
she won always, and as he was gay 
at losing as another is at winning, 
and was always ready to laugh and 
joke with her father, or to utter 
compliments to herself, Angelica be- 
gan to think the stranger one of the 
most agreeable of men. 

“She began to grudge, too, to Max 
some of his winnings ; or, rather, she 
was angry both that he should win 
and that he should not win enough: 
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for Max would stop playing in the 
midst, as it seemed, of a vein of good 
luck ; saying that enough was won 
and lost for the night ; that play was 
the amusement of gentlemen, not 
their passion nor means of gain: 
whereon the mask would gather up 
his crowns; and greatly to the an- 
noyance of Angelica, the play would 


cease. 

“*TfT could play with him alone,’ 
thought she, ‘ there is no end to the 
sums which I might win of this 
stranger ; and money we want, Hea- 
ven knows; for my father’s pay is 
mortgaged thrice over to the Jews, 
and we owe ten times as much as we 
can pay.’ 

“She found no great difficulty 
in managing an interview with the 
stranger alone. He was always will- 
ing, he said, to be at her side; and 
Max being called at this time into 
the country, the pair met “4 them- 
selves, or in the company of the tipsy 
old governor of Udolf, who counted 
for no more than an extra flagon in 
the room, and who would have let his 
daughter play for a million, or sit 
down to a match with the foul fiend 
himself, were she so minded; and 
here the mask and Angelica used to 
pass many long evenings together. 

“ But her lust of gain was pro- 
perly punished ; for when Max was 
gone, instead of winning, as she had 
been wont to do in his company, 
Fortune seemed now to desert her, 
and she lost night after night. Nor 
was the mask one of the sort of play- 
ers who could be paid off by a smile, 
as some gallants had been; or who 
would take a ringlet as a receipt for 
a hundred crowns ; or would play on 
credit, as Angelica would have done, 
had he been willing. ‘ Fair lady,’ 
said he, ‘ Iam too old a soldier to play 
my ducats against smiles, though they 
be from the loveliest lips in the world ; 
that which I lose I pay; that which 
I win I take. Such is always the 
way with us in camp; and ‘ donner 
und blitz that is the way I like best.’ 
So the day Angelica proposed to 
play him on credit he put up his 

urse, and Jaughing took his leave. 

he next day she pawned a jewel, 
and engaged him again; and, in 
sooth, he went off laughing, as usual, 
his loud laugh, with the price of the 
emerald in his pocket. 

“ When they were alone, it must 
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be said that the mask made no diffi- 
culty to withdraw his vizard, and 
shewed a handsome pale, wild face ; 
with black, glaring eyes ; sharp teeth, 
and black hair and beard. When 
asked what he should be called, he 
said, ‘ Call me Wolfgang; but, hist ! 
I am in the imperial service. The 
duke would seize me were he to 
know that I was here; for,’ added he, 
with a horrid grin, ‘I slew a dear 
friend of his in battle.’ He always 
grinned, did Herr Wolfgang; S 
laughed a hundred times a-day, ay, 
and drank much, and swore more. 
There was something terrible about 
him; and he loved to tell terrible 
stories of the wars, in which he could 
match for horror and cruelty Col. 
Dolchenblitz himself. 

“* This is the man I would have 
for thy husband, girl,’ said he to his 
daughter; ‘he is a thousand times 
better than your puling courtiers and 
pale book-worms; a fellow that can 
drink his bottle, and does not fear 
the devil himself; and can use his 
sword to carve out for himself any 
fortune to which he may be minded. 
Thou art but a child to him in play. 
See how he takes your ducats from 
you, and makes the dice obey him. 
Cease playing with him, girl, or he 
will ruin us else ; and so fill me an- 
other cup of wine.’ 

“ It was in the bottom of the flagon 
that the last words of the old man’s 
speeches used commonly to end; and 
I am not sure that Angelica was not 
prepared to think the advice given a 
very good one ; for it was in the na- 
ture of this lovely girl to care for no 
man. But it seemed to her, that in 
daring and wickedness this man was 
a match for her; and she only sighed 
that he should be noble and rich 
enough, and that then she might 
make him her own. For he dazzled 
her imagination with stories of great 
leaders of the day, the honours they 
won, and the wealth they obtained. 
‘ Think of Wallenstein,’ said he, ‘ but 
a humble page in a lady's house; a 

rince now, and almost a sovereign. 
Tilly was but a portionless Flemish 
cadet ; and think of the plunder of 
Magdeburg.’ 

“*¢T wish I had shared it,’ said 
Angelica. 

“* What! and your father a Pro- 
testant ?” 

“*Psha!’ replied the girl. At 
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which Herr Wolfgang and her father 
would burst into a hoarse laugh, and 
swear, with loud oaths, that she de- 
served to be a queen; and would so 
drink her grace’s health in many a 
bumper. And then they would fall 
to the dice again; and Signor Wolf- 
gang would win the last crown-piece 
in the purse of either father or daugh- 
ter, and at midnight would take his 
leave. And a wonder was, that no 
one knew whence he came or how 
he left the castle ; for the sentry at 
the gate never saw him pass or enter. 

“He would laugh when asked 
how. ‘ Psha!’ he would say, ‘ I am 
all mystery ; and I will tell, as a se- 
cret, that when I come or go I turn 
myself into a bird, and fly in and 
out.’ 

“* And so, though he could not 
write his name, and had no more 
manners than a trooper, and though 
he won every penny of Angelica’s 
money from her, the girl had a 
greater respect and terror for him 
than for any man alive; and he 
made more way in her heart in a 
fortnight than many a sighing lover 
would do in ten years. 

“ Presently, Max returned from 
his visit to the country; and An- 
gelica began to make comparisons 
between his calm, cold, stately, sneer- 
ing manner and the honest ee of 
Herr Wolfgang his friend. ‘ It isa 
pity, thought she, ‘ that he should 
have the fine estate who could live on 
a book andacrust. If Herr Wolf- 
gang had Max's wealth, he would 
spend it like a prince, and his wife 
would be the first lady in Germany.’ 

“ Max came to invite Angelica to 
his castle of Waldberg; it was pre- 
pared to receive her as to receive a 
sovereign. She had never seen any 
thing more stately than the gardens, 
or more costly + hen the furniture ; 


and the lackeys in Max’s livery were 
more numerous and more splendid 
than those who waited on the duke 


himself. He took her over his farms 
and villages; it was a two days’ 
journey. He shewed her his stores 
of plate, and his cellars, the innume- 
rable horses in his stables, and flocks 
and cattle in his fields. As she saw 
all these treasures, her heart grew 
colder towards Wolfgang; and she 
began to think that Max would be a 
better husband for her. But Herr 


Wolfgang did not seem much cast 
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down, though she bestowed scarce a 
word upon him all day. 

“ «Would you take these lands and 
their lord, lady fair? whispered 
Max to Angelica, as they were riding 
home. 

“ ¢ That would I!’ cried she, smil- 
ing in triumph ; and holding out her 
hand to Max, who, kissing it very 
respectfully, never quitted her side 
that day. 

“She had now only frowns for 
Herr Wolfgang, to whom she had 
been so gracious hitherto; and at 
supper that day, or at play after- 
wards, she scarce deigned to say a 
word to him. But he laughed, and 
shouted, and drank his wine as be- 
fore. They played deep; but Max, 
the most magnificent of hosts, had 
always a casket filled with gold by 
the side of Angelica ; who, therefore, 
little cared to lose. 

“ The next day she on in going 
over the treasury of the castle, and 
the various chambers in it. There 
was one room which they passed, but 
did not enter. ‘ That was Ernst’s 
room, said Max, looking very 
gloomy. ‘ My lord, what a frown!’ 
said Angelica; ‘can I bear a hus- 
band who frowns so?’ and quickly 
passed into another chamber. Atthe 
end of the day came the dice as 
usual. Angelica could not live with- 
out them. They played, and Herr 
Wolfgang lost a very heavy sum, 
5000 crowns.. But he laughed, and 
bade Max make out an order on his 
intendant, and signed it with his 
name. 

“ ¢T can write no more than that,’ 
said he ; ‘ but ’tis enough for a gen- 
tleman. To-morrow, Sir Max, you 
will give me my revenge ?” 

“© To-morrow,’ said Max, ‘ I will 
promise not to balk you, and will 
play for any stake you will” And 
so they parted. 

™ The day after many lords and 
ladies began to arrive, and in the 
evening, to supper, came over from 
a hunting-lodge he had in the neigh- 
bourhood, his highness the hereditary 
prince and his princess, who were 
served at a table alone, Max waiting 
on them. ‘ When this castle is 
mine,’ said Angelica, ‘ J will be 
princess here, and my husband shall 
act the lacquey to no duke in 
Christendom.’ 

“Dice and music were called as 
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usual. ‘ Will your highness dance 
or play?’ But his highness pre- 
ferred dancing, as he was young and 
active; and her highness preferred 
dancing too, for she was crooked and 
out of shape. The prince led out 
Lady Angelica; she had never looked 
more beautiful, and swam through 
the dance in a royal style indeed. 

“As they were dancing, people 
came to say, ‘The Lord Max and 
Herr Wolfgang are at the dice, play- 
ing very heavy stakes.’ And so it 
was; and Angelica, who was as eager 
for play as a Turk for opium, went 
presently to look at the players, 
around whom was already a crowd 
wondering. 

“ But, much as she loved play, 
Angelica was frightened at the stakes 
played by Max and Wolfgang ; for 
moderate as the Lord Max had been 
abroad, at home it seemed to be a 
point of honour with him to be mag- 
nificent, and he said he would refuse 
no stake that was offered to him. 

“¢ Three throws for 10,000 
crowns,’ said Wolfgang. ‘ Make out 
an order for my intendant if I lose, 
and I will sign it with my mark.’ 

“*'Three throws for 10,000 
crowns! — Done!’ answered Max. 
He lost. ‘ The order, Herr Wolf- 
gang, must be on my intendant now, 
and your Austrian woods will not 
have to suffer. Give me my re- 
venge.’ 

“*'Twenty thousand crowns against 
your farm and woods of Averback’ 

“* They are worth only eighteen, 
but I said I would refuse you no- 
thing, and cry done!’ Max tossed, 
and lost the woods of Avenbach. 

“* Have you not played enough, 
my lords, for to-day ?’ said Angelica, 
somewhat frightened. 

“* No!’ shouted Wolfgang, with 
his roaring laugh. ‘No! in the 
devil’s name, let us go on. I feel 
myself in the vein, and have Lord 
Max’s word that he will take any bet 
of mine, I will play you 20,000 
crowns and your farm—my farm— 
against your barony and village 
Weinheim.’ 

“* Lord Max, I entreat—I com- 
mand you not to play! cried An- 
gelica. 

“* Done!’ said Max. ‘ Weinheim 
against the crowns and the farm,’ 
He lost again. 

“ In an hour this unhappy gentle- 
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man lost all the property that his 
forefathers had been gathering for 
centuries ; his houses and lands, his 
cattle and horses, his plate, arms, and 
furniture. Laughing and shouting, 
Wolfgang still pressed him. 

“ «7 have no more,’ said Max, ‘ you 
have my all ;— but stay, said he, ‘ I 
have one thing more. Llere is my 
bride, the Lady Angelica.’ 

“¢ A hundred thousand crowns 
against her!’ shouted Wolfgang. 

*“¢ Fool!’ said Angelica, turning 
scornfully on Max, ‘do you think I 
will marry a beggar? I said I would 
take the lord of these lands,’ added 
she, blushing, and gazing on Wolf- 
gang. 

“* He is at your feet, lady,’ said 
Wolfgang, going down on his knee ; 
and the prince at this moment coming 
into the room, Max said bitterly, ‘ I 
brought you, my lord, to be pre- 
sent at a marriage and a marriage 
there shall be. Here is the lord of 
Waldberg who weds the Lady An- 
gelica.’ 

“* Ho! a chaplain—a chaplain !’ 
called the prince: and there was one 
at hand, and before almost Angelica 
could say ‘ yea’ or ‘ nay,’ she was 
given away to Herr W olfgang, and 
the service was read, and the con- 
tract signed by the witnesses, and 
all the guests came to congratulate 
her. 

“*As the friend of poor, dead 
Ernst,’ said the prince, ‘ I thank you 
for not marrying Max.’ 

“* The humpbacked Venus con- 
gratulates you,’ said the princess, with 
a curtesy and a sneer. 

“¢ T have lost all, but have still a 
marriage-present to make to the 
Lady Angelica,’ said Max; and he 
held out a gold casket, which she 
took. It was that one in which 
Ernst had kept her hair, and which 
he had worn at his death. 

“ Angelica flung down the casket 
in a rage. 

‘ Am I to be insulted in my own 
castle,’ she said, ‘and on my own 
marriage-day ? Prince—Princess — 
Max of Waldberg—beggar of Wald- 
berg, I despise and scorn you all! 
When it will please you to leave 
this house, you are welcome. It’s 
doors will gladly open to let you 
out. My Lord Wolfgang, I must 
trust to your sword to revenge any 
insults that may be passed on a 
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woman who is too weak to defend 
herself.’ 

“* Any who insults you insults 
me,’ said Wolfgang, at which the 
prince burst into a laugh. 

“ * Coward!’ said Angelica, ‘ vour 
princedom saves your manhood. In 
any other country but your own 
you would not dare to act as you do.’ 
And so saying, and looking as fierce 
as a boar at bay, glaring round at 
the circle of staring courtiers, and 
forgetting her doubts and fears in 
her courage and hatred, she left the 
room on Wolfgang’s arm. 

“*¢ Tt is a gallant woman, by hea- 
ven!’ said the prince. 

“ The old governor of Udolf had 
not been present at the festival, which 
had ended so unluckily for the feast- 
giver, Herr Max, and in Angelica’s 
sudden marriage. Certain Anabap- 
tist rogues, who had been making a 
disturbance in the duchy, had been 
taken prisoners of late, and after 
having been tortured and racked for 
some six months, had been sentenced 
to death, as became the dogs; and, 
meanwhile, until their execution, were 
kept, with more than ordinary pre- 
cautions, in Castle Udolf, for many 
of their people were still in the 
country, and thoughts of a rescue 
apprehended. ‘The day, at last, was 
fixed for their death,—some three 
days after the sudden wedding of 
the Lady Angelica. 

“In those three days she had 
ridden again over the farms and 
orchards; she had examined all the 
treasures and furnitures of her castles 
oncemore. At night she feasted with 
her spouse, sitting at the high table, 
which poor Max had prepared for 
the prince and princess, and causing 
the servants and pages to serve her 
upon bended knees. 

“ * Why do these menials look so 
cold upon their mistress and lord ?’ 
asked she. 

“* Marry,’ said Wolfgang, ‘ the 
poor devils have served the Waldberg 
family since they were born, they 
are only the more faithful for their 
sorrow.’ 

“* T will have yonder old scowling 
seneschal scourged by the huntsmen 
to-morrow,’ said Angelica. 

“* Do!’ said Wolfgang, laughing 
wildly ; ‘ it will be an amusement to 
you, for you will be alone all to- 
morrow, sweet Angelica.’ 
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“ * And why alone, sir?’ said she. 

“ * Tam called to the city on urgent 
business.’ 

“ * And what is the business which 
calls you away alone?’ 

“* Her husband would not say. He 
said it was a state secret, which did 
not concern women. She replied 
she was no child, and would know it. 
He only laughed, and laughed louder 
as she burst into a fury ; and when 
she became quite white with rage, 
and clenched her little fists, and 
ground her teeth, and grasped at the 
knife she wore in her girdle, he 
lashed the knife out of her hand with 
a cut of his riding rod, and bade her 
women carry her away. ‘ Look to 
my lady,’ said he, ‘and never leave 
her. Her mother was mad, and she 
has a touch of the malady.’ And so 
he left her, and was off by break of 
day. 

“ At break of day Angelica was 
up too; and no sooner had her hus- 
band’s horses left the court-yard of 
the castle, than she called for her 
own, and rode towards the city in 
the direction in which he had gone. 
Great crowds of people were ad- 
vancing towards the town, and she 
remembered, for the first time, that 
an execution was about to take place. 
There had not been one for seven 
years, so peaceable was our country 
then; there was not even an ex- 
ecutioner in the duke’s service, for 
the old man had died, and no other 
had been found to take his place. 
‘TI will see this at any rate,’ said 
Angelica; for an execution was her 
delight, and she remembered every 
circumstance of the last with the 
utmost accuracy. 

“ As she was spurring onwards she 
overtook a company of horsemen. 
It was the young prince and his 
suite, among whom was riding Lord 
Max, who took off his cap and saluted 
her. 

“* Make way for the Lady An- 
gelica!’ cried one. 

“* Health to the blushing bride!’ 
said the prince. ‘ What, so soon 
tired of billing and cooing at Wald- 
berg ?’ 

“*T hope your grace found the 
beds soft and the servants obedient,’ 
said Max. ‘ They had my parting 
instructions.’ 

“¢ They had the instructions of 
their own mistress,’ replied Angelica, 
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‘I pray you let me pass on to my 
husband, the Lord Wolfgang. 

“¢The Lord Wolfgang will be 
with you anon,’ said the prince. 
‘We were here on the watch for 
you and him, and to pay our devoirs 
to the loveliest of brides.’ 

“* An execution is just such a fes- 
tival as becomes your ladyship. 
Make way there! Place for the lady 
Angelica! Here is the gallery from 
which you can see the whole cere- 
mony. The people will be here 
anon.’ And almost in spite of her- 
self, Angelica was led up into a 
scaffold from which the dismal pre- 
parations of the death-scene were 
quite visible. 

“ Presently the trumpets blew from 
Udolf. The men at arms and their 
victims came winding down the hills. 
Old Dolchenblitz leading the pro- 
cession armed, on his grey charger. 
* Look at the victims,’ said some one 
by Angelica’s side, ‘ they are as calm 
as if they were going to a feast.’ 
*See, here comes the masked execu- 
tioner,’ said another, ‘ who bought his 
life upon these terms.’ 

“* He is a noble,’ whispered Max 
to Angelica, ‘and he is the greatest 


swordsman in Europe. Angelica did 
not reply, but trembled very much. 
“ Singing their agen the Ana- 


baptists mounted the scaffold. The 
first took his place in the chair, and 
the executioner did his terrible 
work. ‘ Here is the head of a trai- 
tor,’ said the executioner. 
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“© You recognise your husband's 
voice, noble lady Angelica, said Max. 

“She gave a loud scream and fell 
down as if shot. The people were 
too much excited by the spectacle to 
listen to her scream. The rest of the 
executions went on; but of these she 
saw nothing. She was carried home 
to Udolf raving mad. And so it was 
that Max of Waldberg revenged his 
brother’s death. They say he was 
never the same man afterwards, and 
repented bitterly of his severity ; but 
the Princess Ulrica Amelia Sopho- 
nisba Jacquelina vowed that the 
punishment was not a whit too severe 
for the traitress who had dared to 
call her the hump-backed Venus. I 
have shortened as far as possible the 
horrors of the dénouement of this 
dismal drama. The executioner re- 
turned to Vienna with a thousand 
crowns and all he had won of An- 
gelica in private. Max gave the 
father and his unhappy daughter a 
pension for their lives ; but he never 
married himself, and his estates 
passed away into another branch of 
our family.” 


“ What, are you connected with 
him, Milchbrod ?” said I, “and is the 
story true ?” 

“True. The execution took place 
on the very spot where you are 
lying.” 

I jumped up rather nervously. 
And here you have the story of the 
“ Brother’s Revenge ; or, the Execu- 
tioner’s wife.” 
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Architectural Revivalism and Puginism. 


ARCHITECTURAL REVIVALISM AND PUGINISM.* 


Nor the least embarrassing cireum- 
stance of all attending architec- 
ture at the present day is the 
difficulty, or for difficulty we might 
say impossibility, of satisfactorily 
settling the preliminary question 
as to the style we ought to em- 
ploy. Our ancestors experienced 
no perplexities of the kind: having 
shaped out a style for themselves, 
they carried it on progressively, till 
it either wore itself out, or at length 
subsided into some other. The only 
instance of a sudden break-off, and 
transition to a ready-made and 
“neat as imported” style, was the 
adoption of the Italian order and 
— ; and that being once effected, 
the previous style, in all its varieties, 
was thenceforth abandoned — voted 
to be “monkish” and gloomy; and 
the new one was received as being 
of sterling “Grecian” metal, not- 
withstanding the prodigious alloy 
of Brummagem in its composition. 
There was then no theorising on the 
subject — no inquiry, consequently 
no doubt, no misgivings; but every 
thing went on exceedingly comforta- 
bly for a while, till in evil hour 
some busybodies bethought them 
of reviving exploded fashions of the 
art; and curious it is that the 
attempt was made in two opposite 
directions, almost at the very same 
time. Grecian and Pestan architec- 
ture, in all their severity, were 
proposed by one party as the ne plus 
ultra of propriety and taste, and as 
being unquestionably the most fitting 
models of all for ourselves. Accord- 
ing to them, to revive pure Athenian 
architecture would be to revive the 
“Age of Pericles,”—excellent argu- 
ment, no doubt, only it would 
perhaps be improved by saying, 
Revive the age of Pericles first, and 
we may expect to bring Grecian 
architecture to life afterwards. The 
others took in hand the far more 
difficult task of bringing into some 
sort of shape and system the more 
intricate elements of the Gothic or 
Pointed style. 

From that time, the “style” 


question has, like a good many other 
questions, become rather a bore,— 
a topic on which people consider 
themselves privileged to prose as 
long as they please, and as often as 
they please, doling out the shallowest 
truisms, and the tritest and stalest 
remarks, with an imperturbable 
stupidity meant to pass for oracular 
sagacity. And, as if vivd voce inflic- 
tions of the kind were not enough, 
we have to encounter them in print 
also. Rigmarole twaddling about 
style is now-a-days almost invaria- 
bly the basis of architectural articles, 
papers, essays, lectures, pamphlets ; 
nay, if you take up what professes 
or promises to be a description of 
some particular building, ten to one 
you find it consist of little more than 
a ready, “ cut-and-dry ” discussion of 
that kind. Fortunate may you con- 
sider yourself, if you do not, en- 
counter an inquiry into the origin 
of architecture besides. For the “ Age 
of Pericles,” or something equivalent 
to it, you must be prepared as mat- 
ter of course, and must therefore 
meet it with all the resignation you 
can muster. The only way to avoid 
being entrapped into reading the 
very same “observations” as you 
have scores of times before on 
similar occasions, is to turn at once 
to the final paragraph of such 
“description,” where you may chance 
to find a line or two relative to the 
subject,—or, at least, the comforta- 
ble assurance that the view itself 
renders all further description of the 
subject unnecessary, and that you 
are kindly left at perfect liberty to 
form your own opinion of its merits ; 
and who can feel provoked or 
disappointed when so flattering a 
compliment is paid to his judgment 
and discrimination ? 

Important as it may be in itself, 
hardly can there be any necessity 
for continually discussing the subject 
of style, or rather of repeating the 
same trivial and superficial remarks 
on every occasion, and mostly with- 
out the slightest occasion at all. 
Most certainly it does not appear 
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that the exclusive preference given 
to any particular style confers ability 
in it and complete mastery over it. 
Not unfrequently such preference 
shews itself to be no more than mere 
prejudice, and that onesidedness 
which, refusing to acknowledge more 
than a single species of merit, tends 
to contract the limits of the art itself. 
In the meanwhile, the architectural 
world is rent by a schism, and 
divided into sects and parties, who 
agree only on one point—that of 
being equally jealous and obstinate, 
intolerant and narrow-minded, and 
of measuring their zeal for the art 
itself by their hostility towards each 
other. Not only do doctors disagree, 
but professor anathematises profes- 
sor, like rival popes. While Vitru- 
vius is the venerated idol of some 
who regard his writings as a canonical 
code of the art, and as containing all 
its philosophy, he is the object of 
ridicule to others, who literally term 
him a twaddling old woman. Epithets, 
not of the most complimentary kind, 
are bandied about from side to side 
very unceremoniously ; and “ when 
Greek meets Goth then comes the 
tug of war,’—in which the combat- 
ants seem determined on exterminat- 
ing each other altogether. If the 
Greek is scandalised at the “ barba- 
rous,” “monkish” practices of the 
Goth, the latter is horrified at the 
downright “ Paganism” of the former, 
and treats him as no better than an 
infidel both in religion and in archi- 
tecture; while those who march under 
the banner of Vignola and Palladio 
feel equal aversion for the “monkery” 
of the one and the “ Paganism ” of the 
other; neither do they regard with 
any great affection the Cinguecentisti 
and the admirers of the Renaissance. 
All fight manfully, as if pro aris et 
focis, and a good many of them 
most womanfully, their bravery dis- 
playing itself chiefly in that free 
exercise of tongue which is supposed 
to be characteristic of the weaker 
sex, and is often resorted to in aid of 
the weaker cause. 

For ourselves, our catholic love of 
the art renders us independent of 
such party feuds, and tolerant of 
views which, opposite as they are, 
need net be always jostling against 
each other in open and even fierce 
hostility. No occasion is there for 
people to decry and revile every 
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other style of the art, by way of 
shewing their attachment to, and 
vindicating the merits of, that which 
they hold to be the very best of all ; 
because, by so doing, they diminish 
the triumph they claim for it, since, 
if every thing else be positively bad 
and naught, its superiority to the 
rest does not say much in its favour. 
Besides, after all, “style” amounts 
to no more than the species of in- 
strument on which the artist per- 
forms ; and what credit is it to him 
that it is an excellent and powerful 
one if he shews himself to be alto- 
gether powerless, and unable to elicit 
only jangling discord from it? If 
touched by him, an organ sounds no 
better than a hurdy-gurdy, he has 
no very great reason to be proud of 
either of his instrument or of his 
performance upon it. It must be 
confessed, however, that, in order to 
prevent too ridiculous mishaps of 
that kind, we have converted our 
architectural organs into barrel ones, 
on which the same set of tunes may 
be grinded mechanically with a 
dexterity that appears to the uniniti- 
ated quite marvellous and miracu- 
lous. So long as they stick to their 
* barrels,” one man’s Greek, Gothic, 
Italian, or whatever else it may be, 
is just as good as another’s; but 
should they attempt a “ voluntary,” 
or fantasia, the difference of their 
powers becomes very discernible ; 
and not a few who seemed before to 
be complete masters of their instru- 
ment perhaps shew themselves to 
be utterly ignorant of it, and, if not 
arrant bunglers, thorough incapables. 
Little avails it that a style of archi- 
tecture is highly poetical in itself if 
those who make use of it can give 
us nothing better than flat, prose 
versions from it; greatly, therefore, 
is it to be wished that somewhat less 
stress were laid on styles, architec- 
tural chronology, and the logomachy 
of names, and somewhat more im- 
portance attached to the final effect, 
to ability of treatment, and to the 
skill with which the best qualities of 
the style adopted are not only kept 
up, but even cine and 
enhanced, It would be well, too, to 
bear in mind that the excellencies of 
the several styles we now admire 
were produced by a very diiferent 
system from that which we ourselves 
pursue,—not by compilation, not by 
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gross plagiarism, but by artist-like 
freedom of design. Even in archi- 
tecture the most exact and pains- 
taking copy will always — unless 
intended to be a mere facsimile—in 
some degree lack the spirit of an 
original work. 

‘rifling in themselves as the cir- 
cumstances may seem which occasion 
the difference, they may be apparent 
enough in their consequences; or, as 
Cowley expresses it,— 


“ Much will be missing still, and much 
will be amiss.” 


In regard to nationality of style and 
distinct architectural costume, no 
country in Europe has at the present 
day more than the monuments and 
reminiscences of what formerly were 
such, Each borrows from all in 
turn, without regard to chronology, 
and in defiance of historical and 
popular associations. A free-trade 
system has been established in ar- 
chitecture, not throughout Europe 
alone, but all over the globe. 
America has adopted both classical 
“ Paganism” and medieval “ Gothi- 
cism,” to say nothing of Egyptian, 
&ec., and has done so with equal 
success, having in a manner natural- 
ised them by stamping them alike 
with the mark of « Sonathanism.” 
Architecture has been turned into 
one vast show-room, filled with an 
assortment of all fashions, from 
which every one selects what most 
hits his fancy ; and though all this, 
partly occasioned by the universal 
study of styles of all ages and 
countries, may be matter for regret, 
and attended with much mischief and 
inconvenience, it is an evil beyond 
control, which cannot now be got 
rid of, for to accomplish the last 
would require the unanimous perse- 
verance of successive generations. 
Let it then be our consolation, that 
each style, worthy of being so called, 
has its peculiar merits and beauties 
to recommend it, and that, though 
we may entertain a decided partiality 
for some one above the rest, we may 
enjoy them all, provided we do not 
insist upon being bigots in taste, but 
willingly admit a catholic feeling for 
art. 

This, however, we shall hardly do, 
if we listen to one who speaks in a 
tone of high authority, and who will 
be satisfied with nothing less than 
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our henceforth renouncing every 
other style, and confining ourselves 
exclusively to that which formerly 
prevailed in this country, as being 
essentially English and essentially 
“ Christian,” therefore haying para- 
mount claims upon us, and deserving 
to be revived for all buildings, secu- 
lar as well as ecclesiastical. We 
have, it seems, got into an entirely 
false position; and the only thing 
that we can now do to recover our- 
selves is to unlearn, as quickly as we 
can, all that we haye been laboriously 
studying for the last three or four 
centuries. After being so long cried 
up as the ne plus ultra of taste, that 
even the merest parodies of them 
were found admirable, classical mo- 
dels must be discarded altogether ; 
“Paganism” must be flung over- 
board, all taint of it must be got rid 
of, and in its stead we must take up 
with—Puarinism! New as it is, few 
will be at a loss for the meaning of 
this last term, least of all any in the 
architectural profession, for in that 
circle the name thus dealt with is of 
such marked note as to be well en- 
titled to a place among the numerous 
Isms of the day,—Puseyism, Parsey- 
ism, and all the rest, though to many 
it may sound as odious as Chartism, 
and to some be as unwelcome as a fit 
of rheumatism. Mr. Welby Pugin 
has certainly achieved fame for him- 
self, and not least of all by his pen, 
to which we are indebted for two or 
three architectural publications, so 
spicy and highly seasoned as to be 
quite phenomena in that species of 
literature. He has a decided turn 
for humour and satire; and his man- 
ner is not only striking, but he some- 
times hits so very hard as positively 
to knock down those whom he 
touches. By no means has he spared 
his professional brethren, or taken 
any pains to conceal the contempt in 
which he holds them, with scarcely a 
single exception; on the contrary, 
his very first work, entitled Contrasts, 
was intended to set them in a very 
unfavourable, and withal a very 
ridiculous light. In his True Prin- 
ciples, again, he was exceedingly, 
though not unwarrantably, severe 
upon modern Gothicizings and Brum- 
magem Gothic; and in his recently 
published Apology for the Revival of 
Christian Trckbaclare he has de- 
nounced the present system in toto 
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as a most absurd and corrupt one. 
By the profession, therefore, his Apo- 
logy is likely to be voted an insult, 
and he himself to be sent to Coventry 
— if not farther. 

One thing to be commended in 
Mr. Pugin is, that he does not sham 
modesty, nor does he scruple to 
speak out the truth, or what he con- 
ceives to be such, ore rotundo, with- 
out any “ by-your-leave” phrases, 
and without making ms d pretence to 
the suaviter in modo style. He shews 
himself to be not only in good 
earnest, but free from all misgivings, 
—to be gifted with that degree of 
self-esteem which may pass for the 
confidence of conscious genius when 
it does not get the ugly name of Im- 
pudence; and to have a fancy for 
playing the part of Jupiter Tonans. 
Thunder he does in furious style, 
and hurls his thunderbolts about 
somewhat ferociously, when he ruth- 
lessly knocks down all our architec- 
tural doings and fancied improve- 
ments, telling us that, though we 
have had “so many glorious oppor- 
tunities” within an incredibly short 
time,—more than three (?) royal 
palaces, churches without number, 
vast restorations,* entire colleges, 
galleries, civic buildings of all kinds, 
bridges, hospitals, mansions, and 
public monuments, &c., “with the 
exception of the new Houses of Par- 
liament, we have not an edifice of the 
whole number that it és not painful to 
contemplate as a monument of national 
art.” This is pretty strong,—a bitter 
pill without any gilding,—a rough 
drastic, certainly, but nevertheless 
quite as wholesome as the flattery 
which would assure us that the very 
reverse of this disheartening picture 
is the true one, and that we have 
every reason to be not only satisfied 
with, but proud of, the very things 
that move Mr. Pugin’s bile. Guide- 
books have, of course, the privilege 
of being invariably laudatory, con- 
sequently not much value is to be 
attached to their opinions, more espe- 
cially when we perceive that their 
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critical vocabulary is a very limited 
one, and that with them all that is not 
“ elegant” is “ magnificent,” and what 
is not “magnificent” is sure to be 
“elegant.” But it is grievous, indeed, 
to discover how greatly we have been 
deluded by the flourishing panegyrics 
of some who are, or ought to be, very 
competent judges, and who ought to 
be above indulging in vulgar clap- 
trap. Widely different is Professor 
Donaldson's estimate of the state of 
architecture among us from Welby 
Pugin’s. The former is no less filled 
with admiration than the other is 
with unmitigated disgust. ‘ Who,” 
he asks in his Preliminary Discourse, 
delivered last year at University 
College, “can recollect London 
thirty years since, with her streets 
obscure and narrow—her public 
monuments rare, and those concealed 
by mean buildings—her commerce 
obstructed by want of direct tho- 
roughfares—her river spanned only 
by a limited number of bridges? But 
now the magnificent line of Regent 
Street, the recent improvements of 
the Strand and London Bridge, the 
removal of masses of meaner edifices 
from Charing Cross, the erection of 
public buildings in every quarter, 
the appropriation of Regent’s Park 
to the enjoyment of the public, and 
the erection of lines of palaces in Pim- 
lico, and to the ak of the New 
Road, at once impress the foreigner 
with exalted notions of our rapid 
progress in the arts of civilised life, 
and of riches and resources, commer- 
cial as well as intellectual.” 

Well! the two professors certainly 
do paint things very differently !— 
while he of “St. Marie's” colours his 
picture very dismally, and makes it 
of a most sombre, jaundiced hue, he 
of the University College makes his 
altogether couleur de rose. Nay, his 
pencil is quite a magician’s wand, 
and conjures up “lines of palaces,” 
that at least flatter the ear, and daz- 
zle the imagination. Widely, how- 
ever, as they differ in opinion, the two 
professors agree in their mode of ex- 


* It is rather curious that though he thus alludes to “ restorations” in an off-hand, 
general way, Mr. Pugin takes no notice of the restoration and embellishment of the 
Temple Church, notwithstanding that it is a work of considerable interest and im- 

ortance, and a subject which it might be supposed he would rather have dragged 


into his book than have wilfully excluded from it. 


There are some well-written and 


pertinent remarks on the decorations of that structure in the “ London Interiors,” 
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pressing it, the reprobation in the 
one case, and the commendation in 
the other, being equally general, 
indiscriminate, and unqualified,—no 
doubt a very safe and convenient 
mode, yet neither very nee 
nor very instructive; because suc 
wholesale generalisation amounts to 
mere assertion, either one way or 
the other, without a particle of criti- 
cism at all. Every thing alike is 
represented as decidedly bad or de- 
cidedly good, without any sort of 
distinction. In his sweeping fury 
the author of the Apology has even 
tripped up and upset part of his own 
argument; because, if his fierce tirade 
is to be understood at all literally, 
with no other allowance than is made 
as matter of course in such cases, we 
have hitherto succeeded not a whit 
better in the style he so strenuously 
recommends than in any other. Our 
modern “ Christian” architecture is, 
it seems, no better than our “ Pagan- 
ism,” both the one and the other be- 
ing, if we are to take his word for it, 
stamped with blockheadism. Most 
assuredly it is not owing to our not 
having made sufficient attempts in it 
of late years, that, besides the Houses 
of Parliament, we have yet produced 
nothing in the Gothic or Pointed 
style worthy of being excepted 
from Mr. Pugin’s general denuncia- 
tion. “Churches without number” 
have been erected in it; colleges— 
both at Universities and elsewhere; 
schools—and, among others, the one 
by Mr. Barry at Birmingham ;—hos- 
pitals, private mansions, &c., never- 
theless, not one out of them all could 
be pointed to with commendation, 
not even for the laudable purpose of 
encouraging us to persevere in mak- 
ing use of that style. We should 
not have been at all surprised had 
Mr. Pugin “ contrasted” some of the 
best examples of Gothic at the pre- 
sent day with our Grecian, and con- 
sequently Pagan porticos; but that 
he should now leave it to be inferred 
that we are invariably unsuccessful, 
that we shew ourselves as tho- 
roughly imbecile, and as arrant bun- 
glers, when we have recourse to our 
own national and legitimate style, as 
when we adopt that of the ancients, 
is more than a little unaccountable, 
and bespeaks a strange deficiency of 
policy and tact on his part. 

Unless he has misrepresented mat- 
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ters very greatly, mney for the 
purpose of convincing us that we are 
now altogether in the wrong, and 
that he is the man who is to set us 
all to rights again, with what sort 
of consistency,—with what degree of 
confidence can he recommend us to 
re-adopt a style which, although 
once indigenous, has now become 
foreign to us, and of which, accord- 
ing to his shewing, we have now so 
totally lost all intelligence as to be 
unable to produce, even at the best, 
any thing better than feeble, if not 
absurd, imitations of it? Had he said, 
Make use of the “ Pointed” style as 
a distinct ecclesiastical and collegiate 
one, and then not for “cheap 
churches,” but only for worthy oc- 
casions, when it can be adequately 
treated in every respect, he would 
have recommended a course likely 
to keep up that style among us in 
such manner as to shew no degene- 
racy in it—as would certainly be the 
case were it to be made use of indis- 
criminately on all occasions for all 
kinds of buildings, and be dabbled 
in by all kinds of builders. We do 
not want impoverished Gothic, we do 
not want merely tolerably decent and 
“ something-like-it ” Gothic: of that 
we have more than enough already, 
and had better be without it alto- 
ether. Nevertheless, although he 
1imself of course intends no such 
thing, to that would Mr. Pugin’s ad- 
vice lead us, were it to be acted 
upon ;—of which, however, there is 
very little danger, seeing that the 
scheme itself is all but thoroughly 
impracticable. 

s it to be imagined that a style, 
which has become for us in a manner 
a dead language of the art, can be 
made use of now as our vernacular 
tongue,—for colloquial purposes and 
the every-day business of life, — 
(in other words, for domestic build- 
ings of every description,) so as to 
preserve its idiom? Even admitting 
for a moment that its character could 
be kept up,—that it would not be at 
all more expensive than our ordinary 
house-building, supposing only archi- 
tectural finishing, not embellishment, 
to be applied, it still requires great 
care and study, and thorough intel- 
ligence of its principles, and con amore 
artist-like treatment ; consequently, 
it is easy to guess what it would be- 
come were it to be attempted indis- 
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criminately,— to be dabbled in by 
the mere builder and artisan; more 
especially when we find that of our 
present race of architects—and there 
are some able, clever, and well-edu- 
cated men among them,—there is 
scarcely one who at all satisfies Mr. 
Pugin. Leaving candour and cour- 
tesy entirely out of the question, it 
was to be supposed that the Profes- 
sor of St. Marie’s, Oscott, put the 
very best face possible on his own 
side of the argument. That he should 
be scandalised at our modern hea- 
thenism, that he should reprobate 
in the most energetic and pointed 
manner —for he affects the Point- 
ed style with his pen no less than 
with his pencil—the “man who 
Paganises at the Universities,” was 
to be expected; therefore was it also 
to be expected that he would have 
endeavoured to shew how very much 
better our architects succeed when, 
renouncing “ Paganism,” and eman- 
cipating themselves from their classi- 
cal affectations and prejudices, they 
betake themselves to our genuine 
national style—to that identified with 
our history, our traditions, and the 
social institutions of “our English 
forefathers.” 

He had one pretty strong trump- 
eard in his hand, for by “contrasting” 
some of the best recent specimens of 
Gothic with some of the worst of our 
Grecian or Italian, he might have 
proved very satisfactorily—quite as 
much so as he has done many other 
things, that we have only to resume 
the first-mentioned style, and confine 
ourselves exclusively to it, in order 
to become once more giants in art. 
Instead of doing so however, he gives 
us, by his most “ expressive silence,” 
to understand that our “ Christian” 
is not at all better than our “ Pagan” 
architecture, except as it stands op- 
posed to the last, falling in itself 
greatly short of the spirit of the style 
professed to be followed. Surely, 
out of the “churches without num- 
ber,” and the “ entire colleges in both 
Universities,” there must be some 
things that might fairly be excepted 
from the general censure, and might 
have been brought forward as in- 
stances to prove that, when we lay 
aside our “ Pagan absurdities,” we 
shew ourselves not utterly degene- 
rate. But no; no encouragement is 
held out to us by Mr. Pugin: he has 
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noteven administered the poor conso- 
lation of shewing that comparatively 
great progress has been made by us 
not only in the study but in the 
practical application of Gothic archi- 
tecture, since it first began to be 
revived about the middle of the last 
century. Yet would it not have been 
either inconsistent with the purpose 
of his book, or merely repeating what 
had been said before, had he entered 
into a critical and historical survey 
of the progress of our modern Gothic, 
or supposing that he had not materi- 
als for a connected sketch of the kind, 
he is no doubt sufficiently acquainted 
with a number of examples which 
would shew that we have now ob- 
tained some insight into “ intelligence 
of design,” and that we have kept 
progressively advancing ? 

The bringing forward such exam- 
ples would have been a far more 
effectual and intelligible Apology 
for the complete revival of the style 
he advocates than what he now says; 
—unless our utter failure in it, as it 
would seem, up to this time, is to be 
taken as an argument in favour of 
our persevering in it. To have 
pointed out some things for commen- 
dation — comparative commendation, 
at least, would have been no more 
than policy, inasmuch as it would 
have shewn freedom from prejudice, 
and a readiness to award praise where 
due; whereas now, by withholding 
all praise, by finding fault with every 
body and every thing i in the lump, and 
by making it appear that the present 
race of architects and their employers 
are one and all blockheads alike, he 
overshoots the mark most egregi- 
ously. According to his view of the 
matter, there is actually no hope for 
us; or, if any chance there be, it is 
only in our adopting as a specific 
Pugin’s patent medicine,—that infal- 
lible cure for all our architectural 
ailments, the universal application of 
our ancient national style to all 
buildings without distinction, to se- 
cular as well as ecclesiastical, to do- 
mestic as well as public ones, and to 
those in towns as well as those in the 
country. Itis, indeed, rather unlucky 
that the Professor of St. Marie’s has 
not been able to encourage by re- 
ferring us to any tolerably success- 
ful experiments, out of the hundreds 
we have made, to convince us that we 
have only to persevere in the course 
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we have commenced, and that what 
we have already accomplished is 
sufficient earnest of what we shall 
ultimately achieve. While he will 
not allow Windsor Castle to be an 
architectural work that does us any 
great credit as a nation, he even 
qualifies in some degree the praise 
he bestows on the Houses of Par- 
liament, observing that “the long 
lines of fronts and excessive re- 
petition are certainly not in accord- 
ance with the ancient spirit of civil 
architecture.” N caceinadae he hails 
that structure as “the morning-star 
of the great revival of national archi- 
tecture and art,” and assures us that 
it is a “complete and practical re- 
futation of those men who venture 
to assert that Pointed architecture is 
not suitable for public edifices.” 

We ourselves, however, do not see 
what great argument in favour of 
the general adoption of such style is 
to be derived from an edifice of such 
extraordinary magnitude, such very 
peculiar character, and altogether so 
perfectly sui generis, that it will have 
no parallel, consequently can hardly 
be taken as a precedent for any thing 
likely to be required by us for ages. 
If that structure should not prove 
a truly worthy monument of our 
“national architecture and art,” most 
assuredly it will not be because the 
means for rendering it such were not 
afforded. The sum at first contem- 
plated, and which architects took as 
a sort of rough estimate in making 
their competition drawings, was about 
half a million; whereas we now find 
that by the latest calculations the 
estimate amounts to more taan a mil- 
lion, or in figures to just 1,016,9247. 
12s. 9d., and the twelve and ninepence 
assures us it will not be one farthing 
less. How much more the final cost 
will prove is a different matter ;—pro- 
bably about two millions of twelve and 
ninepences will have to be added to 
the first sum: for that, it should be 
observed, does not include a good 
many items, rather numerous in 
themselves, and of a kind more than 
ordinarily expensive. Jn fact, that 
estimate provides for little more than 
the shell of the building, being ex- 
clusive not only of both architectural 
embellishment and artistic decoration 
—fresco-painting and sculpture ; but 
of carved work, heraldic emblazon- 
ments, gilding, marble, encaustic tiles 
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for pavements, and painted windows. 
What the entire surface of pave- 
ments, walls, and ceilings, which have 
to be decorated in one way or other, 
will amount to in square feet, we 
have not the means of calculating ; 
but from what has been stated in Mr. 
Barry’s own report, we perceive there 
will be not less than twenty-six thou- 
sand square feet to be covered with 
fresco or wall painting : nor may that 
be all. The architect further now 
recommends a very considerable ex- 
tension of his original plans, in order, 
by enclosing New Palace Yard, to 
continue the facade on the west side, 
as far as Bridge Street. Whether, 
however, that be done or not, the 
pile will be one of such magnitude 
and splendour,—and of such elabo- 
rate execution, that its leading to a 
general emulation of the same style 
is perfectly out of the question. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Pugin seems to 
anticipate as much; or if he does not 
altogether anticipate, so much imme- 
diately from the example of the Houses 
of Parliament, he will be satisfied with 
nothing less than our now thoroughly 
Old-Englishing ourselves again, and 
putting all our buildings into the 
“Christian” costume of the Ante- 
Protestant centuries, — except, per- 
haps, the British Museum, which he 
would, no doubt, willingly raze to the 
ground at once as a store-house of 
Pagan antiquities and classical lum- 
ber. Whether he expects there will 
be another “ Great Fire” of London, 
or an earthquake, he does not say ; 
yet without something of that kind, 
it would hardly be possible for us to 
put into practice what he suggests, 
at least not to get rid of our architec- 
tural paganism as expeditiously as he 
would have us. After all, too, we 
do not understand why he should be 
so anxious to have us revive the style 
of our forefathers for our domestic 
buildings and our street architecture. 
Against them it certainly cannot be 
alleged that they are now of ver 
suspicious, paganish, and heathenioh 
physiognomy : on the contrary, they 
are of very John-Bullish character, 
and if there is nothing particularly 
to admire, there is quite as little to 
be scandalised at, in them ;—at least 
as far as mere feeling of propriet 
goes. The mere walls filled wit 
rows of sash-windows that form the 
sides of our streets, are, it must be 
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owned, insipid enough to the eye, but 
then they are to the full as innocent 
as they are insipid ; and in their in- 
sipidity, perhaps, many degrees less 
offensive than if attempted to be put 
into Gothic attire, in which case we 
should see infinitely more than we 
do at present of that “ Brummagem 
Gothic” which Mr. Pugin so justly 
condemns. 

He, however, insists upon our 
making even our domestic architec- 
ture expresssomething positive. “How 
painful,” he exclaims, “ is it to behold, 
in the centre of a fine old English 
park and vast domain, a square un- 
sightly mass of bastard Italian, without 
one expression of the faith, the family, 
or country of the owner !” Weadmit— 
because there is no disputing it, that 
an “unsightly mass”—be its style 
what it may,—an unsightly mass is no 
very agreeable object, yet that it 
must of necessity be unsightly be- 
cause it does not happen to be of 
antiquated character, is more than we 
are yet convinced of. We have seen 
houses which, without any particular 
architectural merit of any kind — 
perhaps rather the reverse, have 
nevertheless struck us as most charm- 
ing in their ensemble and general 
expression, even more so than others 
which have satisfied us better, con- 
sidered merely with regard to their 
design; and this, we may observe, 
is one of those things that quite 
perplex criticism. It is, however, 
with buildings as it is with faces: 
the most regular and handsomest 
countenances are by no means the 
most captivating and agreeable — 
so far from it that many faces 
which are inventoried as beautiful, 
are more repulsive than attractive. 

In regard to what is noted by Mr. 
Pugin as so very grievous a defect, 
partaking, indeed, both of moral 
delinquency and degeneracy, we do 
not consider it a very shocking en- 
ormity, but rather that his own com- 
plaint is a fantastic and lackadaisical 
one. The physiognomy of a man’s 
house is not expected to be either his 
confession of faith, or his family 
pedigree, nor is there any thing par- 
ticularly inconsistent or absurd in the 
residence of a gentleman of the nine- 
teenth century not looking as if it 
had been built in the fifteenth, 
more especially if it be actually 
a modern erection. To take down a 
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venerable family mansion, perhaps 
one of some historic note—a Pens- 
hurst or a Knole, and build a spruce 
villa on its site, might not undeserv- 
edly be reprobated as an act of Van- 
dalism, but where there are no asso- 
ciations of former ages to disturb, the 
question of style becomes merely one 
of taste ; and as matter of taste there 
is —— something not very much 
unlike ridiculous pretension and mas- 
querade in a person without a pedi- 
gree rearing a bran-new mansion 
intended to look like a relic of the 
feudal times. The absurdity, indeed, 
is an innocent one; and imposing as 
it is intended to be, the “make-be- 
lieve” imposes upon no one. 

The author of the Apology 
would have us attempt to live the 
past over again, by merely pushing 
back the hands on the dial-plate of 
time to some five or six centuries 
ago; fancying that by so doing, and 
by merely acting the parts of our 
ancestors over again, and dressing 
ourselves up in their costume, we 
should become our own veritable 
progenitors. Whimsical delusion !— 
akin to that of poor Eglintoun’s, who 
fancied that a mummery which 
afforded a week’s talk of wonder- 
ment for the newspapers was to re- 
vive the age of chivalry and the by- 
gone glories of tournaments and pa- 
geants. It is easy enough to tell us 
to Revive, but how is it possible to 
revive that which is defunct—which 
has lost all principle of vitality, and 
from which we are now severed by 
so long an interval, that to continue 
is to begin quite afresh, and to re- 
vive is nothing less than to innovate, 
with the awkward consciousness all 
the while that we are merely sham- 
ming and acting a part? The great 
drama of history does not admit of 
encores;— when one act is termi- 
nated it cannot be repeated, but the 
next must follow; therefore, unfor- 
tunate for us as it may be, we of this 
present nineteenth century cannot by 
any possibility put ourselves into the 
exact position of foregone times: 
which being the case, the best thing 
we can do is to console ourselves phi- 
losophically with the reflection that 
we have at least escaped the misfor- 
tune of being born in the twentieth. 

Were it proposed that we should 
now abandon a style of domestic ar- 
chitecture we had all along con- 
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tinued down to the present time 
without other change than that occa- 
sioned by progressive improvement, 
Mr. Pugin might with very great 
reason protest against such wholesale 
innovation. Instead of this, it has 
been abandoned for us, and so com- 
pletely, that to seek to re-establish it 
as a general style would be little 
less than preposterous. To do so 
would be sheer affectation, for to us 
it has become an obsolete dialect of 
the art,—as strange and as thorough- 
ly un-English as the language of 
Chaucer is to modern readers — if 
modern readers he has at all, which 
may be questioned, unless the being 
turned to for a few specimens is equi- 
valent to being read, and to being 
read with real relish. In the course 
of centuries, both our architecture 
and our language have undergone 
very great change, but to think of 
changing them back again to what 
they were would be just as Quixotic 
in the one case as in the other. 
Even Mr. Pugin does not shew 
himself quite so stanch and loyal 
an admirer—so profound a venerator 
of “venerable antiquity” as he might 
have done, for though he couches 
his dedication in most quaint phrase- 
ology, and prints it in rubrics and 
black letter, signing himself his lord- 
ship’s of Shrewsbury “ devoted and 
faithful Bedesman,” he has so far com- 
plied with the modern and vulgar 
usages of these degenerate days as to 
express himself pretty much likeother 
— in his book itself; where his 
anguage is intelligible enough, and 
his freedom of speech and boldness 
of censure are at times quite startling. 
Take by way of sample this tid-bit, 
“Vitruvius would spew if he beheld 
the works of those who glory in call- 
ing him master!” We do not pre- 
tend to be shocked at the abominable 
little paw-paw word he has there 
ventured to make use of; neither do 
we affect to be particularly scandal- 
ised at the excessive freedom and 
causticity with which he animadverts 
upon some of his contemporaries ; 
some of them, too, in high places, 
and looked up to with deference as 
high authorities. On the contrary, 
Mr. Pugin’s very cavalier and tren- 
chant manner is far more to our 
taste than the puling, namby-pamby 
tone of what usually passes for ar- 
chitectural criticism. Besides which 
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it sets us at ease; for we cannot 
suppose that one who speaks out 
his own sentiments and opinions so 
unreservedly is likely to be very 
thin-skinned himself, or to take our 
own remarks amiss. Accordingly, 
we scruple not to tell him that we 
consider his scheme for the complete 
revival of Christian architecture, to the 
exclusion of every other style, a most 
Quixotic one. ‘To retain it for eccle- 
siastical structures, and when em- 
ployed in them to treat it worthily, 
is a different matter. In that case, 
it becomes a style peculiarly set apart 
for religious purposes, and, as such, 
kept free from secular and familiar 


associations. After churches, almost 
the only other public buildings to 


which the pointed style could be ap- 
plied with much propriety, are col- 
leges and schools, hospitals and alms 
houses. At least we doubt if it could 
very well be accommodated to more 
general purposes, and that doubt is 
rather confirmed than in any degree 
removed by Mr. Pugin; for, strange 
to say, instead of entering at all fully 
into what is avowedly one main ob- 
ject of his book, he hurries over it in 
the most unsatisfactory manner ; in- 
stead of attempting to combat the 
prejudices which he must be aware 
are likely to be opposed to his own 
views, he quietly gives them the go- 
by. So far from its being a hack- 
neyed theme, here was one which is 
comparatively quite fresh and un- 
touched; since, notwithstanding all 
that has been written of late years 
poe the subject of the architecture 
of the middle ages, it has been almost 
exclusively with reference to ecclesi- 
astical buildings, or else merely do- 
mestic ones. We have still to learn 
whether the author of the Apology 
proposes that the latter class should 
now be taken by us as models for 
public civic structures of all kinds, 
without further modification than 
that arising from enlarged scale; 
and we accordingly regret that, ow- 
ing to his own clear perception of 
the subject, he has taken it for 
granted that the matter must be 
equally clear to every one else, and, 
therefore, has not thought it neces- 
sary to enter into any explanation 
either with his pen or his pencil. 
Are we to suppose that he would 
have us make use of “ Christian ar- 
chitecture” for theatres, ball-rooms, 
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and other places dedicated to worldly 
amusements? or does he look for- 
ward to their being abolished alto- 
gether? Hardly, again, would he 
recommend such style for sculpture 
galleries and museums; yet these 
two he perhaps puts into an archi- 
tectural Index Expurgatorius, as be- 
ing no better than so many nests of 
“ Paganism,” and, as such, to be ex- 
tirpated without mercy, since the 
taste fostered by them is one that 
exerts a corrupting and baleful influ- 
ence, not on architecture alone but on 
art and literature generally, tinging 
them all, more or less, with heathen 
ideas and heathen expressions. Let 
him then take his broom, and begin 
by sweeping heathenism clean out of 
the Vatican; or if he does not care 
to kick up a dust in that quarter, let 
him at least desist from continually 
reproaching us for the heathen taste 
we have derived from it. We do not 
say that he denounces Pagan art too 
virulently on the one hand, and 
greatly overrates the “ productions of 
the old Catholic artists” on the other ; 
but we must say we should have felt 
fewer misgivings as to Mr. Pugin’s sin- 
cerity and self-conviction, had he not 
shewn himself so over and above 
careful in keeping completely out 
of sight a very great deal that, if 
touched upon at all, could not have 
been made to appear much to the 
credit of Catholicism— that is, of 
Italian Catholicism, or Catholicism 
as it actually exists in so-called 
Catholic countries. In such coun- 
tries is not to be found at the present 
day that highly spiritualised and de- 
votional feeling in art which he 
claims as characteristic of Catholicism 
considered in opposition to Protestant- 
ism. In fact, ‘Catholic art,” or what he 
gives us to understand by that term, 
was all but extinct before Protestant- 
ism was heard of, or the Reformation 
begun. The death-blow was given 
to it, not by “arch heretics” and 
“canting fanatics,” as Mr. Pugin 
styles them, in his Observations on 
the State of the Arts in England (a 
very curious, and now very scarce, 
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little tract), but by Pagan popes, 
and by men eminently great as artists, 
and no doubtas good Catholics as most 
of their neighbours were, yet tho- 
roughly infected with and debauched 
by “ Paganism.” Is it, then, not 
doubly unfair, first, to insinuate that 
Protestantism has far more sympathy 
with Pagan than with Christian art ; 
and, .next, that non-Protestant artists 
have uniformly been all but in- 
spired,—men who dedicated their pen- 
cils to the cause of religion and the 
church,—men who spiritualised and 
sanctified their profession? Surely, 
it would be more discreet in Mr. 
Pugin not to touch so repeatedly as 
he does in his writings on this deli- 
cate, and, in regard to his own side 
of the question, rather weak point. 
One who was himself both a painter 
and a Catholic has put very ugly 
lineaments, and exceedingly dark 
shadows, into his representation of 
what the English Catholic depicts in 
such highly flattering colours. Sal- 
vator Rosa expatiates on the degra- 
dation of art in Italy, and the scan- 
dals there perpetrated by the pencil, 
with a virulence that might have 
shamed John Knox. There is, be- 
sides, another circumstance which, if 
he does not directly and formally 
misrepresent, Mr. Pugin very disin- 
genuously glosses over; for though 
he bitterly reproaches our English 
Protestant church architecture as he- 
ing miserably deficient in “ intelli- 
gence of design,” and the genuine 
spirit and principles of “ Christian” 
art, he gives no hint that the same 
may be said with equal justice of 
the Italian ecclesiastical style of 
the three last centuries. So far 
from exhibiting any “ intelligence,” 
or even tolerable consistency of 
design at all, many of its examples 
are most unmeaning and extra- 
vagant architectural compositions, 
patched up and masked with incon- 
gruous facades, that are frequently 
mere vile caricatures of the classi- 
caljty they profess,—certainly quite 
as much caricatures and as gross ab- 
surdities as some of those Pecksniff* 


* “ Pecksniff” is becoming a proverbial term that grates harshly upon professional 
ears, wherefore architects, it may be suspected, do not exactly relish that ‘* masterly 
delineation ” of Boz’s,—which is, however, a supremely inuocent one, for it touches only 
on gratuitous and altogether imaginary absurdities, while there is not a single shaft of 
satiré aimed at points which are peculiarly characteristic of that profession in parti- 
cular. Pecksniff is merely a transparent humbug, who has not even tact enough to 
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samples of design for cemeteries, 
&c., which he has shewn up from 
time to time in his publications, as 
eminently characteristic of Protestant 
taste and Protestant art. No doubt 
he will say that he did not intend to 
make any exception in favour of the 
present degraded Catholic art of 
Italy, because very much of what he 
says amounts to a decided condemna- 
tion of it. Yet would he have acted 
with better grace had he frankly ad- 
mitted such to be the case, instead of 
acknowledging it only when he is 
unable to deny it. His motive for 
not doing so, however, is obvious 
enough; for such honest, voluntary 
confession on his part would have 
completely knocked away one main 
point of his argument, viz. the vast 
superiority of Catholic or Christian 
art. Therefore, without venturing 
expressly to assert as much, he has 
left it to be inferred, as matter of 
course, that all art employed in the 
service of the Romish Church is bond 
Jide Catholic, and answers to his 
meaning of that term; whereas very 
much of it is exactly the reverse, and 
some of it, so far from being “ Chris- 
tian,” in his sense of the term, is 
more ultra-Pagan than any thing 
in this country. Most awfully 
Pagan, for instance, must, in his 
opinion, be Il Tempio di Possagno, 
the church erected at that place by 
Canova, which is in its design an 
amalgamation of those two pieces of 
heathenism, the Athenian Parthenon 
and the Roman Pantheon, and which, 
to the eyes of a Londoner, would 
look like nothing so much as the 
Colosseum in the Regent’s Park. 
Woeful degeneracy, therefore, and 
utter omission of “expression of 
faith” in ecclesiastical edifices, are by 
no means so peculiar to Protestant- 
ism as Mr. Pugin would represent ; 
and although he assures us that by 
returning to “Christian architecture” 
we shall be in a fair way of returning 
to Catholicism also,—which is, by the 
by, a more frank than discreet ob- 
servation on his part—modern Ca- 
tholicism might leave us just as far 
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off as ever from genuine Catholic art 
and Christian architecture. 

As regards secular buildings, Mr. 
Pugin has not attempted to shew in 
any way how the pointed style could 
be applied without violence or gross 
affectation to those classes of public edi- 
fices* which were unknown to our 
forefathers ; he has, however, given us 
two samples of what he conceives to 
be very suitable adaptations of that 
style to street architecture at the 
present day, one of them for a pri- 
vate house, the other for a shop; 
yet to us they appear—partly, per- 
naps, in consequence of the harsh and 
scratchy manner in which they are 
drawn, of very equivocal, not to say 
exactly “ Brummagem Gothic”—an 
unlucky phrase that last, by the by, 
must sound in the ears of his own 
“Brummagem” patrons! We really 
do not see that, so treated, our street 
architecture would be treated a whit 
more “ naturally” than at present. On 
the contrary, the treatment would 
be less natural, because at pre- 
sent there is seldom any thing 
more than what actual necessity de- 
mands, and that is shewn without 
disguise or pretension. How he re- 
conciles with the principles by which 
he professes to be guided the build- 
ing steep gables and high-pitched 
roofs, notwithstanding, that while 
there is no occasion for, there are 
some inconveniences attending them, 
we must leave to him to explain ; and 
also how he makes out that the style 
he recommends would not be at all 
more expensive than our present 
plain eak-ialee fronts. There 
Is, moreover, one exceedingly im- 
portant point in regard to which he 

is wholly silent, for he does not say a 
syllable in reference to that side of a 
house which requires quite as much 
consideration as any other—namely, 
its inside; therefore, we do not 
know if his fronts are mere Gothic 
“masks,” or if it is intended that 
the same style should be thoroughly 
kept up in the interior. But as in 
the former case we should have only 
paltry sham architecture, the véry 


be a tolerably clever quack,—rather a besotted dolt, who peacocks his clumsy hy- 
pocrisy before all the world. If it has no worse professional traits, architecture is of 
all professions the most immaculate and the most invulnerable. 

* It is rather odd that he did not refer us to an ancient convent as a very suitable 
model for a modern one ; that is to say, a club-house, or London Ceenobitium of the 


nineteenth century, where the coffee-room answers to the refectory of olden times, 
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stuff that Mr. Pugin so strongly pro- 
tests against, we must perforce sup- 
pose that he contemplates the latter ; 
which would, however, be attended 
with perplexities and difficulties in- 
numerable, although not one of 
them is here even hinted at. One 
thing that strikes very forcibly 
on the first glance at the eleva- 
tion of the dwelling-house is, that 
instead of being loftier than the 
others the drawing-room floor looks 
very low, and does not convey the 
idea of there being a very comfort- 
able room there in ‘front, there aes 
two wide windows with merely a 
very narrow jamb between them, as 
if intended to admit the maximum of 
cold in winter and of heat in summer. 
As to the detail, that is so far from 
being peculiarly tasteful or happy as 
to be marked by dryness and mean- 
ness. 

What, in our opinion, is chiefly 
made manifest, is the thorough un- 
fitness of the style for general street 
architecture at the present day; at 
all events Mr. Pugin himself has not 
satisfied us, and where he has failed, 
it is not very likely that any one 
else would succeed very much better : 
certainly not any of the Pecksniff 
tribe, or of those speculators who 
manufacture streets and squares by 
wholesale. Terribly mawkish Gothic 
should we get, were we now to set 
about reviving a mode which has not 

only become obsolete, but which 
would compel us to make a variety 
of circumstances conform to the mere 
fashion of style, while this last would 
in turn be forced to give way to 
circumstances ; so that between the 
two difficulties, the result would 
seldom be satisfactory either the one 
way or the other. And, after all, 
why should we revive that which 
is extinct? why obliterate our- 
selves, in order to stick up our 
ancestors in our place? Would there 
not be something altogether prepos- 
terous and unnatural in the attempt 
todo so? Streams do not fiow back 
to their sources, nor can nations 
retrograde to past phases of their 
civilisation ; but advance they must, 
even though to do so be to degene- 
rate. Nowhere does history furnish 
an instance of that complete revival 
of the traditional and obsolete which 
the author of this curious Apology 
recommends to us as an infallible 
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panacea—as a nostrum of his own 
that will not only re-establish sound 
taste throughout the land, but work 
miracles in other respects, by curing 
our social and political disorders, 
and finally releasing us from our 
present “ MISERABLE STATE oF PrRo- 
TESTANTISM”! Whether it comes 
immediately from himself, or is 
merely uttered by him as the mouth- 
piece of a party who make him their 
instrument, this last expression alone 
would reveal to us what is going on 
behind the curtain, and assure us 
that the Revival of Christian Archi- 
tecture is merely a stalking-horse, the 
real revival so strenuously contended 
for being nothing less than that of 
Romanism. 

“ What!” indignantly exclaims 
Welby Pugin, an Englishman and 
a Protestant. “Oh! worse than par- 
ricide to sever those holy ties that 
bind him to the past, to deprive him- 
self of that sweet communion of soul 
with those holy men, now blessed 
spirits with God, who brought this 
island from Pagan obscurity to the 
brightness of Christian light.” This 
is no doubt very eloquent, Mr. Pro- 
fessor, and very good argument at 
St. Marie’s, Oscott, but it will not 
do for the people of England. On 
the contrary, there is absurdity on 
the face of it. Queen Victoria, for 
one, will most certainly not lend 
her ear to it, unless she intends to 
abdicate, which is about as likely as 
that His Holiness Gregory XVI. 
should turn Quaker. It must be 
owned there is just now a sort of 
politico-religious movement in the 
church itself which has been “ got 
up” in favour of reviving certain 
forms and observances, which in 
themselves are mere forms, and there- 
fore having fallen into desuetude, 
might be left to remain in it; at 
least do not deserve to be magnified 
into matters of vital importance. 
Yet those who on that account look 
for an approximation of the Anglican 
Church to that of Rome, and to our 
now unreforming ourselves, are likely 
to be disappointed. There is such an 
impassable gulf between the two, that 
it is impossible to form an isthmus 
across it by mere matters of external 
etiquette. In itself, however, the 
laying stress upon such matters is no 
very favourable or healthy symptom. 
It betokens far more of party spirit 
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than of Christian feeling, or- of real 
zeal for religion, and is calculated 
not only to engender bitterness and 
strife within the church, but to draw 
down ridicule upon it from without, 
as partaking of superstitions which, 
though they look like devotion, have 
their root in worldliness and worldly 
feelings. 

However, xe sutor ultra erepidam : 
we are not going to Puginise, to mix 
up political and theological specu- 
lations with architectural ones, but 
leave to others to read the signs and 
symptoms of the times in Pu useyism, 
Tractarianism, and that latest of the 
manias of the day, Newmania. We 
have no inclination to touch hair- 
splitting logomachies, which, how- 
ever vehemently debated, or how- 
ever decided, leave practical religion 
just where it was before. We have 
no taste for the mere etiquette and 
fopperies of devotion ; neither have 
we any admiration to bestow on Mr. 
Pugin as a church upholsterer ; 
for his plate of “ Church Furniture 
Revived at Birmingham” looks, 
though seriously intended, as much 
like an architectural caricature as 
any thing of the kind he has pro- 
duced. Unless we choose rather to 
compare it to the inside of an old 
curiosity shop, it may be likened to 
a confectioner’s twelfth - night dis- 
play; yet by the author it is, no 
doubt, considered superlatively at- 
tractive, since he has introduced it by 
way of gratuitous bonne bouche at 
the end of his volume, merely for 
the nonce, not in explanation of any 
thing there said, consequently, it may 
be presumed, only in evidence of his 
own taste, and of “ ancient piety and 
practice.” The taste is certainly 


very bad, for it partakes much of 


the puppet- show kind; and, perhaps, 
the * piety ” may not ‘be very much 
better — rather “ Brummagem” in 
its quality. Religion has be fore now 
been smothered by the gewgaws and 
pageantries heaped upon it by such 
piety, or else the attire of religion 
has been mistaken for religion itself, 
and rubrics and rituals for Holy 
Writ. There is a very Catholic 
proverb which says, “ Tras la cruz 
esta el Diablo,” and we won't be quite 
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sure that that gentleman is not en- 
sconced behind some of the church 
furniture and trappings which are 
here presented to us, in order to 
entrap us into veneration for Popish 
devotion. Still that such is the 
case we do not affirm; the whole 
may be a very harmless piece of 
raree-show, by way of sample of that 
“ revival” which the professor of 
St. Marie’s fondly contemplates as 
about to take place, and of which he 
regards himself as the main instru- 
ment; for whatever some may think, 
there is very little danger of worn- 
out superstitions and mummeries 
being resuscitated among us. As to 
Welby Pugin, we fancy we understand 
himtolerably well: his zeal in the e cause 
of Catholicism is based upon such 
excellent grounds, that it is impos- 
sible to eall it in question ; and as he 
has got hold of an excellent milch 
cow, why e’en let him make the most 
of it. So far from objecting to his 
labours in the service of “ Lord 
Peter” and his Church, we wish he 
would confine himselfto them alone, 
and to designing religious knicknack- 
all events, that he would not 
think of putting us into architectural 
masquerade, and dressing up our 
streets and houses in “ Gothic domi- 
nos.” Masquerade it would be at best, 
unless we could also completely change 
ourselves,—put off our present iden- 
tity as people, and change ourselves 
into “ our English forefathers.” This, 
however, is not to be accomplished 
by talking about it, nor even by 
attempting it in earnest,—in sober 
earnest we do not say, for it 
would be the earnestness of madness. 
In one thing alone is there hope of 
our ever being able to achieve that 
transformation which is, it seems, so 
great a desideratum: should we be 
so fortunate as to find out that mira- 
culous mill which grinds old ladies 
into young ones, we may jump into 
it ourselves, and come out as our own 
veritable ancestors. In the mean- 
while, there is danger of our going 
beyond the mark in endeavouring 
to confer rejuvenescence on our na- 
tional architecture, for instead of 
restoring it to second youth, we may 
reduce it to its second childhood. 
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THE OLD CHURCH. 
‘*It lieth gazing on the midnight sky.” —Snetiey, 


I, 


Grey, antique pile! how awful is thy rest, 
At home for ever with the voiceless dead 
That slumber round thee; there thou wakenest 
Thy long, long vigil, o’er their lonely bed ; 
The fleeting steps of far-fled times have press’d 
Thee with the softness of their starlight tread, 
As on they flew to their eternal lair, 
Leaying the dusky sign imperishably there. 


Il. 


How like art thou, most solemn shadowy fane, 
Robed in the pearly garment of the moon, 
To structures seen within that fair domain 
Unveiled by sleep—the woe-worn spirit’s boon— 
That mighty world, where awful phantoms reign, 
*Mid gorgeous clouds with golden light bestrewn, 
Throng’d by those raylike happy multitudes, 
Who walk the other shore of Death's broad sunset floods. 


Til. 


Thou gazest sadly on the deep, deep sky, 
And glorious stars dispersed like spirits there, 

Like one that seeketh, through the years gone by, 
For some lost hope that was surpassing fair, 

Which made his heart, now wither'’d, cold, and dry, 
A paradise where speechless glories were. 

Eternal silence is around thee cast, 

Thou form of awful thought, pale mourner of the past. 


IV. 


The nightly breeze hangs round thee pure and cold, 
Strayed from its bower of stars low in the west, 

Tuning its wild harp to strange tales of old, 
As if to bid thy wakeful spirit rest, 

That hath for ages watched the sacred mould, 
A wistful guardian of the pulseless breast, 

And sole memorial of a ruin’d store 

Of sunny hopes and joys, in hearts that beat no more. 
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Thy dim lone tower looks upward fixedly, 
Like steadfast hope beneath some cureless wrong ; 
A few white clouds are sailing high and free, 
A careless, happy, heaven-adoring throng. 
The moon, pale hermit of eternity, 
Glides her blue path in solitude along, 
But scatters o'er thee from her course above, 
An unremitting shower of holy light and love ; 


VI. 


A silver baptism,—and each silent star 
From yonder deep immeasurable dome, 

The western breeze soft breathing from afar, 
The lucid cloud in her aérial home ; 

The solemn shades that night’s weird ensigns are, 
The mighty past where viewless spirits roam, 

Gather and meet at this unworldly hour, 

To clothe thy dream-like form with mystery and power. 


Vii. 


And now the dizzy pageant of the day, 
Like echoes faint of tumults past and gone, 
Can scarce be heard, dissolving fast away, 
My human soul doth haunt the moonlight wan, 
That soothes thy hoary age with magic ray, 
Resting those grey, worn battlements upon ; 
Earth's cold delusions disappear aghast, 
And in the invisible world my spirit wakes at last. 
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EPISTLES TO THE LITERATI. 
No. XIX. 
LE CHEVALIER DE CHATELAIN TO OLIVER YORKE. 


Mr. Yorxr,—In your Number for July you gave a very interesting account 
of Abelard and Héloise, leaving, however, untouched the one question on 
which, indeed, history has generally remained eee whether these 
unhappy lovers left any offspring? This being a point of history to which 
I at one time gave my attention, I am enabled to furnish you with the 
solution. Some two years ago I visited the convent of Alta Ripa, near 
Fribourg, for the express purpose of making inquiries relative to this subject.* 
Be it mentioned, en passant, that this monastery contains sixteen fathers, most 
of them men of leadiiommne and information. One is a skilful engineer, who 
built the bridge that connects two mountains in the vicinity of the convent, 
the lightness and solidity of which display talents of no mean order ; another 
is a thorough musician, and a distinguished mechanician, who built the fine 
organ of the community, the excellence of which reminds one of its colossal 
brother at Fribourg; a third is theoretically and practically a clever agri- 
culturist; a fourth has stolen some of nature’s valuable secrets from the 
plants that cover the valleys, and bloom occasionally even on the snow-clad 
tops of the most barren-looking pinnacles, and his knowledge has made him 
become a second Providence to the poor peasants of the neighbourhood, 
mostly tenants of the convent; a fifth possesses a melodious voice, that 
forcibly draws our thoughts up to heaven during the touching solemnities of 
thechurch. Might one not, therefore, reasonably expect that these combined 
intelligences would be able to give a negative or affirmative answer to the 
simple questions, “ Had Abelard a son?” and “ Was that son an abbot of the 
Citeaux order ?” But here I was quite deceived. It was unreasonable to 
expect that these good fathers who have renounced all the vanities of this 
wicked world, and whose whole four-and-twenty hours of day and night are 
laid out in the several duties of church-service, conning over their breviary 
and (“ last, though not least”) of eating, could possibly think of disturbing 
the dust that slumbers peaceably over their archives. Where would be the 
use of occupying the brief span of existence in finding out who preceded us 
to that all-devouring abyss called the grave? To do them justice, however, 
the good Bernardins were not selfish. Like the poor Peruvians who won- 
dered what delight the Europeans could find in picking up their golden sand, 
they conducted me to their Pactolus—not, indeed, in the bowels of the earth, 
their treasure was not so deeply hid — but to an immense loft, where, under 
the accumulated dust of centuries, their voluminous archives lay buried in 
vast heaps, setting all order at defiance, and truly in a state that made “ con- 
fusion worse confounded.” 

‘Two days were spent in the process of separating the chaff from the 
grain. However, by the obliging efforts of the keeper of the archives, who 
had never in his life had so much to do, all the register-books, memoranda, 
church-calendars, accounts of elections, &c. were conveyed into the beautiful 
cell where St. Bernard used to study, and whieh they had kindly prepared 
on purpose for me. For twelve long days folio after folio passed again 
and again through my hands, and the result of my researches now enables 
the good monks of Alta Ripa to reply to the curious on this subject in the 
following manner, “ The son of Héloise and Abelard was the third abbot of 
Hauterive.” 

I remain, Sir, 
Yours, 
September, 1843. Lx CuevaALier DE CHATELAIN. 


* Three years previous to my visit to Hauterive, that much-esteemed and learned 
Academician, M. Victor Cousin, presented himself at the convent for the purpose of 
making researches on this very subject. Want of time alone prevented the illustrious 
visitor's solving this historical problem. 
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THE TWO OLD HOUSES. 


TueEreE are two distinct spots in the 
world which rise more frequently 
than all others to my mind. One is 
the old house where 1 was born, with 
its shaded park on the hill-side, its 
velvet turf, and gay flower-gardens ; 
the other a dark-red, aauaele 
building,with a mansarde roofand four 
towers, having a grove of elms behind 
and sundry straight roads planted 
with round-headed apple-trees, lead- 
ing from it, across the flat, where the 
uniformity of the horizon is broken 
only by an occasional church spire 
and a clump of tall elms, indicating 
the inclosure of some small proprie- 
tor. In the former of these habita- 
tions I passed so briefa portion of my 
childhood, that, were Memory less 
tenacious than she is of the objeets 
that first awaken her, it might well 
leave no trace in mine; but if you 
who read these lines have been do- 
miciled in a foreign land till it seemed 
your own, and have returned to the 
calm nest of your early days, to be 
there “a stranger and a sojourner” 
more “ than your fathers were,” you 
have thought as I write, or your 
tears have wept the thoughts which 
my words echo. The ivy wound 
about the tree shews its richest leaves 
and strongest boughs where it clasps 
the root; its latest shoots are frail and 
slender. Strange that, if we knock at 
the heart, this chord alone is never 
voiceless. When the humanlyre grows 
old, and some of its slackened strings 
make discord, and, the damp of time 
touching them, they snap, never to 
speak again, this one still gives back 
its first silvery sound as strong and 
pure as the breath of nature. I vi- 
sited my childhood’s home last sum- 
mer. ‘Twenty years before that (I 
was then very young) the carriage 
had rolled through the park - gates, 
and the villagers stood at the doors 
of their cottages, looking sad, and 
wishing better health to my mother. 
She wept, for she was sad. [ fancied 
that I ought to weep likewise ; but 
the anticipations of travel and change 
were too bright to permit it; so I 
went on, happy in mine innocence, 
and dreamed only of enjoyment. 
And yet when all the changes on 
which I had counted were come and 
gone, and the great lesson had been 


learned that all things are ordered 
for good, the tears that would not 
flow when I was quitting my first 
home flowed abundantly on my re- 
turn to it. I found my brother at 
the railroad terminus: we had been 
separated three years, and my heart 
yearned towards him; yet we met as 
if we had parted only the day before, 
for there was bustle and hurry to col- 
lect baggage under the pattering rain. 
Sowe collected mine, and I sat quiet] 
down by his side, to drive towards 
the home which had been the nursery 
of both of us. 

The rain ceased, but the gloomy 
sky still looked like a face disfigured 
by weeping, and hung low and heavily 
over the forest. Perhaps he felt as 
I did, for he spoke but little, and, as 
I glanced at his features, I fancied I 
saw in their workings what occupied 
my own mind,—pleasure and pain 
which had yielded light and left 
shadow, a tale of a laugh that was 
silenced and a likeness which had 
been watched over—and before which 
the veil was now drawn; but I 
stooped from the carriage and re- 
marked that the fox-gloves grew 
luxuriantly as ever, and he re- 
plied in the same careless tone, while 
we were both thinking of long-past 
days and a recent sorrow. The road 
was unfamiliar to me. 

“ Yes,” he said, in answer to m 
observation, “ this is newly made, it 
winds along the level and is a great 
improvement,” and so it is. And 
yet I would fain have crossed the 
bleak downs with the remains of the 
Roman camp and the clumps of 
stunted fir, only because we went 
that way in my childhood. We came 
to a spot whence the mansion is 
visible, high on its hill and half 
buried in its own woods. He pulled 
up and pointed to it. I could not 
see it at the first glance, for my eyes 
were dim; I hardly knew it at the 
second, the trees our father planted 
had grown so tall. A turn in the 
road brought us in view of the 
church of W lifting its grey 
spire among the lime-trees, and 
the next moment we saw the ruined 
abbey with its sheet of bright water. 
The summer we went away, the boys 
of W—— school erected an arbour at 
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its edge, an ephemeral thing of willow 
twigs and rushes. I turned to look 
for it; I forgot it was finished twent 

years ago,—and that the hands which 
raised it had long since grasped at 
the world’s pleasures and honours, and 
that many in the pursuit had been pa- 
ralysed. Even the ruins are altered, 
the entrance arch is gone, its stones 
plundered, to buildacow-shed or patch 
acabin. The little town is grander 
than of yore: there are old cottages 
ornamented into ugliness, and new 
white houses added, and Parisian 
fashions in the windows, with gay 
geraniums labelled with long words ; 
but the old-remembered faces have 
vanished, and of the names which used 
to be upon the gravestones the moss 
has already hidden many. The green 
lanes beyond are unchanged, or they 
seemso. ‘Their aspect soothed me,— 
with their trees, and ivy, and honey- 
suckles, and dog-roses. We passed 
our friend’s habitation. This, too, I 
had sought and scarce recognised. I 
saw the same bay window where 
the deaf lady used to sit, and wel- 
comed us children with her un- 
conscious smiles; but the yew- 
trees the old man liked (the hospit- 
able master who lived his last years 
on charity and died long ago) —the 
yew-trees which, cut in quaint forms, 
stood in the trim flower-garden like 
its sentinels, were scorned and re- 
moved by the next occupant ; and the 
enlarged and white-washed cottage 
stares forth exposed, wondering at 
its increased and unsightly conse- 
quence. We were at the park-gates, 
— beside the pond where we used 
to fish. A willow bent over it then 
among the young ash-trees, proud 
in its seeming sorrow, and a clump 
of elms was by its side; there are 
two or three of the latter remaining, 
and one felled and despoiled lies 
stretched at their feet. Ido not care 
for them; but the ancient yew-tree, 
the dark green patriarch that used 
to occupy his mound like a sovereign, 
and before which on gala days the 
lads and lasses sported, how my heart 
grieved forhim! Why is the mound 
a heap of up-turned clay, and the 
noble occupant a trunk shorn and un- 
sightly, leafless and branchless, by its 
side? But see! there is the holly-bush 
whence we gathered our Christmas 
garlands, and the entrance-gate and 
lodge: the rustic pillars want their 
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creepers, they have had time to 
wither. The cluster of old elms has 
been thinned by the hurricane, but 
the dry pond remains where our 
lost brother gave me my first riding 
lessons, urging the pony down one 
sloping side and up the other; and I 
see still his fair locks wave and his 
fairer cheek flushed as he ran by its 
side and I clung to its neck in some 
fear and much delight. The plan- 
tations are tall and flourishing, and 
the laurels grown to trees close above 
the inner gate, over which he bounded 
the morning he left his home on his 
way to another hemisphere, never 
to feel the breezes of his native land 
again. 

We had reached the house and 
stopped before the portico. Our 
relatives stood there. Inanother place 
I could have greeted them more 
gaily. They were all changed, and 
the change having come as it seemed 
in a moment, I could not realise it 
except with agony. They crowded 
about me with welcome, and I wished 
it had not been childish or seemed un- 
kind to weep. My brother's dog af- 
forded me a pretext ; he had her when 
Llast saw him, and three added years 
had so dimmed her eye, and rob- 
bed her coat of its glossiness, that I 
did not know her when she fawned 
on me and licked my hand with a 
memory truer than my own. I had 
an excuse to stoop in order to caress 
her, and not to look up again till my 
eyes were dry, and my interest in her 
was not all feigned neither; for the 
alteration in the animal struck me 
painfully, it pressed on the very 
spot of my heart which ached. The 
same books were in the library, and 
in their old places; the sun set 
gorgeously, and the rays streamed 
as of yore across their well-known 
bindings. They were only faded ; 
and, as the entrance-doors stood 
open, the glory entered, gushing 
along the gilded floor and reaching 
even tothearch ofthe hall. I looked 
at the corner where the blind fiddler 
used to sit and play to us who thought 
his single violin a band; and so it 
might be to us then, there was music 
enough in our own hearts to make up 
the orchestra. The last sunbeams 
rested on the grave of my father's 
favourite horse, glancing upon the 
river, and brightening to a richer red 
the blossoms of the rose-bush which 
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clusters beneath the window. I re- 
member the day that Old Grey died, 
and that our father stood near during 
his dying struggles, and that the 
creature seemed soothed by his pre- 
sence and fixed his large eyes on 
him to the last, and how the grave 
was hollowed and the sod replaced 
above, and the slight oak-tree plant- 
ed, that in strength and beauty it 
might serve for emblem of the ser- 
vant below. I walked through the 
well-remembered rooms. Like the 
contents of a still-opening scroll, 
all came back before me — bridal ce- 
remonies and funeral guests, birth- 
days and partings; and | looked forth 
on the velvet turf and the plantations, 
which, matured into rich and dark 
groves, tower above it, and on the far- 
off line of sea and mountain, and the 
depths of the twin forests: I thought 
of the two trees which were planted 
when you and I were born, my only 
brother, yet have left no trace on the 
greensward. I saw my grandmother 
in her chair by the window, watching 
the red evening sky, and tracing 
towers and palaces in its clouds, in 
the quiet wane of her intellect; and 
again I felt the silence which suc- 
ceeded a gay evening, the mysterious 
something which pervaded hall and 
chamber, and heard the word 
“ Death” whispered to me, who did 
not understand its import, though I 
shook at its sound, and to m 
brother, who was older, and sobbed. 
And then I recollected how I was led 
to my mother, since I should occu 
her thoughts most, being her deli- 
cate child, and the tearful embrace 
she gave me, bidding me not cry, 
and the few days which followed, 
during which I played as before, 
only alone, till one morning I was 
conducted to the balcony to watch 
the dark procession—the horse with 
its plumes, the mutes beside, the 
long line of mourners. I remember 
this chamber was the nursery, and 
another fair boy came hither from 
school with playthings and sweet- 
meats bought with his saved pocket- 
money, all for me; and how he was 
clever, and kind, and sportive, and 
talked of what he should be in years 
to come, till he left us. Next the 
schoolroom was a study, and myself 
permitted at times to enter as a re- 
ward; when my brother's kind tutor 
would lift me on the window-seat, 
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to shew me above the trees the sparkle 
of Orion’s belt and Orion’s sword; 
and I was frightened at first, and 
fancied him an armed giant in the 
air. The tall trees are down; the 
roots injured the foundation, and the 
boughs the roof; yet I would have 
fain seen one or two still there, that 
the unchanged stars might tremble, 
as they used to do, through their 
branches. This large room was our 
theatre. You werea beautiful girl then, 
dear sister, fair, joyous, blue-eyed. Do 
you remember filling the chief parts 
in our theatricals, and how we 
admired our own scenery, and how 
the audience marvelled at our cle- 
verness as we personated heroes and 
high dames — Brutus, and Cassius, 
and Portia? —the Romans them- 
selves were not prouder. I went 
outalone. I felt 1 needed to be alone 
here—at least, till the first impres- 
sions should be blunted. It is un- 
gracious to carp at improvements 
only because they are changes ; yet, 
for this sole reason, are they painful 
tome. It is like tying a mask over 
features long love has beautified; and 
I stood half-hours at a time gazing 
on such spots as retain no trace of 
what they were, striving to remem- 
ber where the branches waved, and 
the shadow fell, and the light stream- 
ed through, as we try to recall a 
faded dream. Yonder was our mo- 
ther’s flower-garden, and the arbutus 
has a bent branch, which used to be my 
sofa when the turf was too sunny be- 
low. How small the place seems! 
But the boughs of the cedars of Le- 
banon, where they swept the ground, 
= in their lowliness, have been 
opped ps though the wind, striv- 
ing to lift the branches, spake among 
them with a voice very musical ; and 
the laurestinus are rooted up, though 
it was like the dawning of a new 
hope on a clouded mind, to come 
from their dark screen on that bril- 
liant parterre. Where the hermitage 
stood is a shapeless mass; and the 
ivy which its walls supported is fain 
to lie over them like a pall. Do not 
rend it away ; it makes its own monu- 
ment. At the entrance to the fruit- 
gardens there used to be an arbour: 
our gardener gave it a sounding 
name. Why did you fling it down ? 
We watched him so intently when 
he planted periwinkles and creepers 
among the flints he called rocks, 

















































and we clapped our hands so joyously 
when they blossomed. My sister 
came to join me. We also had been 
parted for years, and this was her 
first visit hither ; and she felt it like 
myself. We wandered together up 
theorchard. My own garden had been 
there; and a noble laburnum waved 
above a bench, and proffered its 
golden blossoms to such as sat there- 
on, backed, as it was, by a green 
hedge and an avenue of high pines. 
The hedge is gone; a tenant cut 
down the laburnum; a farmer felled 
the firs, saving one or two, which, 
like the last of a ruined family, 
remain as if to bid us deplore the rest. 
Bounding the walk, there used to be 
a sloping bank, covered over with 
jonquils and violets ; it was hollowed 
out in very wantonness. Are there, 
then, in the world so many things 
bright and perfumed? 1 remember 
that at the top of this same orchard 
we raised a mud cabin. It was an 
important work, and to assist in it was 
a favour and a reward. It seems to 
me that this sport is continued in 
after days, only more seriously ; for 
of the later projects which, seen afar, 
look like castles, how many prove in 
their execution mere mud cabins, and, 
perhaps, leave on the hand which 
constructs them some stain not easily 
wiped away. The next day was Sun- 
day : we were in the old pew of the 
old church. It seemed odd that my 
height should allow me to look over 
the wainscoting. The low, humble 
edifice was unchanged ; only a broader 
greener stain of damp spread over 
the wall above the extract from 
Scripture, which I used to spell pain- 
fully, “Lay not up for yourselves 
treasures on earth.” Below me, as I 
trod, were the tombs of three of our 
name; there were only two formerly. 
I fancied that here at least there 
would be some dim eye to recognise 
me still, though the place which was 
mine knew me no more. But I was 
disappointed. If one or two glanced 
to see who stood by my brother's 
side, it was in mere curiosity about the 
foreigner—neither in interest nor in 
recognition ;—how should it be ? But 
I heard as we left the church words 
of thankfulness addressed to him for 
assistance and charity; and this was 
soothing to me, for it recalled my 
father’s time. 
I visited several humble acquaint- 
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ances. They recollected my sister, 
though with difficulty, but did not 
recognise me. Each asked the same 
question. This was natural — it 
ought not to mortify : the link is not 
snapped, since it was never formed. 
I have not “ dwelt in my own land.” 
There is no pleasure in memory, 
or, if there be, it has a poignancy 
akin to pain. [ think there is bit- 
terness in it, yet the bitterness is 
healthful. It may be well, in the 
strength of our age and the power 
of the passions, to stand among the 
tombs of our kin and the memo- 
ries of youth, which are tombs also, 
but we ought to discover no novelties 
there. All things ought to be left 
as they were. We were so gentle, so 
good, so light-hearted. We had joys 
which gave no pain to others, and 
sorrows which left no sting. We had 
offended none, we had wept for few ; 
and the walls, recalling what we were, 
have “ sermons in their stones.” 
You may build loftier chambers, but 
they will yield lessecho. Therefore, 
brother, see that the hand of inno- 
vation work no more evil here; for 
the sanctity of our early home is 
destroyed so soon as we must in- 
quire, ere we know that we are beside 
it. 

I was very young when my 
family took up its abode at the 
chateau, the second of those mansions 
of which I have spoken. It was a 
melancholy residence, a contrast to 
the smiling one just described. The 
wife of the proprictor, a sparkling 
Parisienne, had refused to live there, 
less on account of its reputation as a 
haunted house (the gardener, in his 
desire of undisturbed possession, suc- 
cessfully personated for some time 
a long-buried chatelain) than because 
of its distance from Paris. With its 
gloomy chambers, and winding stair- 
cases, and dim corridors, it was a very 
fitting place for a ghost, and it was 
also fraught with historical memories 
of the gravest kind. A cavity in the 
chapel wall had afforded refuge to 
our landlord, then a child, while his 
father, torn violently away, ascended 
the steps of the guillotine and shouted 
“ Vive le Roi!” for salute and fare- 
well. The portrait of the slaughtered 
royalist hung in the large saloon be- 
tween those of twostecl-clad ancestors. 
He was represented as afair youth in 
a. flower-garden leaning on a small 
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spade and wearing the rich dress of 
a past epoch. That of his bride hung 
opposite his own, attired in bridal 
garments of ancient fashion. It wasa 
sweet face of about sixteen, and when 
I saw it first and heard her story 
told, and how she had wandered in 
poverty and died in prison, a sun- 
beam streaming in touched her parted 
lips, and she seemed to say, “I am 
consoled now.” The tall windows 
opened on stiff parterres, which spoke 
of a taste gone by. Nothing had 
been changed since she walked there, 
but all was neglected and grass-grown. 

Of the straight roads of which I 
have spoken, one led to the chiteau 
of our nearest neighbour. He was 
of a far-descended family, and the 
first of his name who had stooped to 
a mésalliance. On his return from 
emigration he had espoused his own 
notary’s daughter, receiving back 
with her, for marriage portion, a 
part of his family estate, which had 
fallen (it was said in no creditable 
way) into her father’s hands. Fitted 
for better fortunes, it was too large 
for his means, but he clung to it as to 
the cradle of his race, and religiously 
preserved it unchanged. His wife was 
a querulous, selfish woman, with a 
small heart and mean intellect, as- 
suming the nobility she had not, 
and soured by knowing the sense 
of her own deficiency. As to the 
propriétaire, he was the very per- 
sonification of human weakness. 
He had fought a duel or two, and 
bravely, of course; but in his own 
house he was less than a child, save 
when his wife insisted on his ex- 
aggerating herself, and her vio- 
lent will and her tyranny made a 
despot of him. At other times his 
vacant smiles and forced laugh were 
sadder than tears. Their son Armand 
resembled neither of his parents; he 
had the proud eye and aristocratic 
bearing of his higher-spirited an- 
cestors: he was a spoiled and self- 
willed boy, but easy to rule by gen- 
tleness. He was ten or twelve years 
old when we settled in the neigh- 
bourhood, and, as I was younger and 
feeble, he became a kind and pro- 
tecting playmate to me. We had 
yet one more, a cousin of his, whose 
mother lived on the skirts of the 
forest, where she devoted herself en- 
tirely to the education of her daugh- 
ter; for though Emily, too, hada bro- 
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ther, we never saw him. He resided in 
Paris with a relative. Children pay 
little attention to beauty, yet [remem- 
ber that Emily was a beautiful child, 
and many a happy day we spent 
together at the house of Madame de 
C——, her mother. The baron him- 
self was there. It was the only in- 
dulgence he ever allowed himself; 
and, with us playing round him, he 
wes for a time a happy man. But, 
when ten o'clock came, he took up 
his hat and his cares with it. Emily 
he used to call his little daughter, 
and say she would make a fair chate- 
laine, and Armand treasured it all. 

After two years’ residence in that 
chateau we departed; and the next 
time I saw Armand he was a tall 
youth in a military uniform. His 
worldly circumstances, likewise, were 
greatly changed; for, by the death 
of some kinsman, so remote as to be 
personally unknown to him, his 
father had succeeded to a large pro- 
erty. But, though thus become the 
1eir of a noble estate, Armand found 
little cause to rejoice over it. He 
was on his way to the chateau when we 
encountered him, full of the image 
of Emily and of the happiness of 
which her society was to be the parent; 
and, for a time, that bright dream 
was realised. For Emily, having 
become necessary in some sort to his 
mother, was still an inmate there, 
and she received him with all the 
openness which their former inti- 
macy sanctioned. How blessed was 
that young pair! They met each 
morning; they wandered together 
through familiar scenes; they were 
every thing, the one to the other, 
present, past, and future. They did 
not know what a frightful blow 
awaited them. 

The boyish attachment of Armand 
for Emily had not escaped the notice 
cither of his father or his mother. 
I believe, indeed, that while they 
were poor they looked forward to 
the marriage of the young people 
with satisfaction. But the large ac- 
cession recently made to their for- 
tune produced a change in their feel- 
ings in reference to this point; and 
now both, but the father especially, 
affected to regard the whole affair 
as a joke. It is no joke for the 
young heart to find its best affections 
acerated, and so Armand found, ere 
long, to his cost. One day the youth 
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found himself brought somewhat 
abruptly into a confidential com- 
munication with his father. The 
latter stated that an offer had been 
made to him, of which both he and 
Armand’s mother approved ; and 
that it was settled that Armand 
should give his hand to a very ami- 
able young person, who would bring 
with her a very desirable dowry. 
Poor Armand! If he had but ven- 
tured to declare at once his determi- 
nation never to wed, except with 
Emily, it is more than probable that 
the opposition of his parents, however 
vehement, would have given way. 
But he thought only of the separa- 
tion which would, without doubt, 
follow, of the dismissal of Emily 
from the chateau, and of a long 
year spent by him and her at a 
distance from one another, and there- 
fore in wretchedness. He therefore 
checked the avowal which rose to his 
lips, and left his father’s presence 
without uttering a word. That night 
he and Emily wandered together 
to a ruined chapel which stood in the 
fields at a long musket-shot from the 
mansion. There, beside the remains 
of the altar, they for the first time 
poured out their souls to each other. 
They plighted their faith—they ex- 
changed rings~—as if in the presence 
of the church, and returned home 
again, resolute to bear every thing, 
but not to violate their oath. 
Armand’s father was a good deal 
from home,— the condition of his 
newly acquired estate requiring much 
of his supervision ; and Armand and 
Emily, though there was a cloud 
upon them now, failed not to take 
advantage of his absence. The mo- 
ther’s suspicions were roused. She 
caused them to be watched; and, as- 
certaining how matters stood, she 
suddenly, and at an hour's notice, 
commanded Emily to quit the cha- 
teau. The poor girl retired to her 
mother’s house; and her mother, in 
the bitterness of her indignation, 
communicated the circumstances to 
Emily’s brother. Alas! that I should 
go on. The latter, misinterpreting 
certain expressions in his parent's 
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letter, called upon Armand, as the 
betrayer of his sister, to give him 
satisfaction ; and Armand, too proud 
to enter into explanations, and indif- 
ferent, under the pressure of anguish, 
to consequences, accepted the chal- 
lenge. “THe went out, but fired, as he 
all along intended to do, in the air. 
Not so his antagonist. With too 
sure an aim, he sent his ball through 
our friend’s heart; and one of the 
most frightful tragedies with which 
it has ever been my fortune to be- 
come acquainted was consummated. 

The results of this sad story are 
soon told. An attempt was made to 
conceal from both families the real 
cause of Armand’s death. It was re- 
ported at the chateau that he had 
been killed by a fall from his horse ; 
and, the coffin being closed ere it 
reacned his father’s halls, no oppor- 
tunity was afforded at the moment of 
proving the reverse. But, somehow 
or another, I was never able exactly 
to discover through what channel a 
knowledge of the truth reached 
Emily. She sank under the blow, 
and never rose again. ‘Temporary 
insanity, a brief interval of reason, a 
visit from her brother, a brain fever 
in consequence—these hurried state- 
ments contain a record of her fate. 
She soon followed her betrothed to 
the grave, and it was well that she 
did so. 

The father and mother of Armand 
still survive, but the chateau is de- 
serted. They discovered about the 
time of Emily's death under what 
circumstances their son had been 
taken from them, and, not being 
able to endure the wretched associa- 
tions that are connected with the 
place, they withdrew from it and 
never returned. No wonder that, of 
all the spots on the earth’s surface, 
two should, in an especial degree, fix 
themselves in my remembrance. ‘The 
one is endeared to me by the recol- 
lections of childhood, the other so- 
lemnised through the enactment 
there of the saddest and darkest of 
all the events with the circumstances 
attending which experience has made 
me acquainted. 
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Tue crisis in Irish affairs, to which 
we have long looked forward, has 
come at last. After a degree of for- 
bearance which was too liable to be 
misunderstood, and months of quiet 
preparation for which only the re- 
flective gave them credit, the Govern- 
ment have declared against the con- 
tinuance of the Repeal agitation, and 
achieved a victory as signal as it has 
been bloodless, by the mere issuing 
of a proclamation. In the history of 
revolutions —for a return to order 
from confusion is just as much a re- 
volution as the reverse — there is no 
parallel to the catastrophe of the 
8th of October, 1843. On the morn- 
ing of Saturday the 7th, the career of 
O'Connell and Repeal seemed to be 
triumphant. The preparations for 
the great meeting at Clontarf were 
all complete. From far and near 
the people had received instructions 
to come and conquer, by a display 
of their numbers, “ Ireland for the 
Irish!” Yea, and so confident was 
their chief in the triumph of his de- 
vices, that though his tongue had 
become blistered by the terms of 
reproach which he heaped ~ after 
day upon the English people and 
government, he yet stooped to bandy 
compliments with the corporation of 
Dublin, and to concede a little to the 
weak prejudices of the Protestant in- 
habitants of that city. His followers 
were directed to go to their ground 
by by-lanes and alleys; and to ab- 
stain from processions, at least in the 
public thoroughfares, till the hours 
of divine worship in Protestant 
churches and chapels should have 
expired. And all this was done with 
a degree of magnanimity, with a 
show of noble condescension, which 
demonstrated that he who conceded 
thus far did so because he felt that 
he was more than ever the true 
“lord-lieutenant of Ireland.” Where 
is he now? Smitten to the dust. 
The appearance of a few pla- 
cards, the eve of that same day, 
upon the walls of the city, struck 
terror into his craven heart. The 
braggart who has so often defied the 
Government to the field, who threat- 
ened with the distaffs of the women 
of Ireland to drive back the whole 
English army, shook in his shoes 
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before the first announcement that this 
same Government was determined 
to tolerate his insolence no longer. 
There was a tumultuous gathering 
of the Repeal Association in the Corn 
Exchange. There was the anxious 
issue of a mandate to his dupes that 
they should lay down their banners, 
and keep aloof from the place of 
assembly. ‘There was riding in hot 
haste hither and thither, with a view 
toinforce compliance with so unlooked 
for an order; and, behold, when to- 
morrow came, monster-meeting there 
was none! A handful of troops, 
three thousand at the most, were in 
quiet occupation of the ground, 
where three hundred thousand Re- 
pealers had been expected toassemble ; 
and not a tongue was moved to re- 
proach, far less an arm raised to 
dislodge them. 

Thus far all has gone on as we 
could wish, and the victory achieved 
by the wisdom and courage of the 
Government seems to be complete. 
The law has asserted its supremacy 
once more; while they, who for years 
have been braving it before the 
world, are smitten. Yet let us not 
shut our eyes to the dangers which 
lately threatened, and, for aught we 
know to the contrary, may threaten 
still. Mr. O'Connell may be, and we 
verily believe is, put down; but it is 
one thing to crush a leader,—and 
especially such a leader as he; it is 
quite another to extinguish the spirit 
of disaffection after it has been 
fairly kindled in the breasts of a 
ae people. Moreover, Mr. O’Con- 
nell is put down only in the event of 
a steady perseverance by the Govern- 
ment in the vigorous, yet merciful, 
and, therefore, wise course of policy on 
which they have entered. Their de- 
termination to prosecute at common 
law is eminently judicious. That 
they will be able to convict is more 
than cither we or they would under- 
take to predicate; for Irish juries are 
queer Glee at the best; and the 
temper of men’s minds are little to 
be reckoned upon even in Dublin at 
this moment. But whether they suc- 
ceed or not, they have done well to 
try the issue. The defeat, if it come, 
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patriot and a loyal subject. It will 
only demonstrate that for the due 
administration of justice the common 
law is not adequate in Ireland. And 
then the conservators of the public 
peace will have an excellent plea to 
urge, when they come down to Par- 
liament, and require that their hands 
may be strengthened so as to meet 
the emergency. But, in truth, we 
cannot anticipate any such result. If 
ever men stood chargeable with com- 
bining to bring the Government 
into contempt, Mr. O'Connell and the 
gentlemen against whom informa- 
tions have been sworn, belong to that 
number. Indeed, we cannot suffi- 
ciently admire the temper of the 
Attorney - General in confining his 
libel to this bailable offence ; for, 
verily the time is not far distant, 
when a sterner and heavier accusa- 
tion would have found its way into 
the venue. However, we are not 
going to aggravate either the crime or 
the danger of those against whom 
indictments are filed. Our present 
business is rather to demonstrate that 
the steps which the Government 
have taken are not one whit more 
determined than the exigencies of 
the moment required; though the 
results of them, as far at least as 
these have as yet become apparent, 
prove that sedition in this country 
can never become formidable or 
make head, unless it be encouraged 
by the ——- if not by the 
treachery of men in power. 

We begin by admitting what is well 
known to the whole world—that nei- 
ther is Mr. O'Connell the first de- 
signing demagogue by whom Ireland 
has been misled, nor are there wanting 
in Ireland wrongs, many and griev- 
ous, which cry loudly for redress. It 
would be difficult to point to a period 
in Irish history when the Irish peo- 
ple were not deceived by some scoun- 
drel or another; it would be worse 
than preposterous to deny that their 
gullability is, in great degree, to be 
traced to the weight of the burdens 
under which they labour. How far 
these can, with justice, be attributed 
to any evil design on the part of the 
Supreme Government, is quite an- 
other matter. We believe the re- 
verse. We know that to misgovern 
wantonly and designedly is an extent 
of folly into which rulers seldom run ; 
and we are certain, that to charge the 
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rulers of the United Kingdom with 
this folly is to invent a calumny as 
wicked as it is unwise. But we are 
not quite so sure that the Imperial 
Government has, up to the present 
moment, taken as much pains as they 
might have done, to ascertain the real 
wants of Ireland and the Irish, and to 
see them supplied. We have joined 
Ireland to ourselves by the Act of 
Union, to be sure. By this act we 
have delivered her from much jobbing, 
and raised her from the rank of a 
mere colony to that of an integral 
portion of the empire; but what 
more of good has come of it? Are 
the Irish, as a people, assimilated in 
any degree to the English or Scotch ? 
Are the landlords considerate, the 
tenantry thriving, the peasants com- 
fortable, the towns flourishing, ma- 
nufactures undergoing their neces- 
sary fluctuations, yet getting a-head, 
upon the whole, and giving employ- 
ment to thousands? Alas! no. 
What, then, has the Government, as 
a government, done for the people? 
and wherein has it failed of its duty ? 
It would carry us far beyond the 
purpose of our present paper were 
we to answer these questions, besides 
interfering with a subject on which, 
with God's blessing, we intend, ere 
long, to enter at length. But a word 
or two in passing may not be out of 
place, if it be only for the pur- 
pose of proving that our anxiety to 
see an end put to the ruinous Repeal 
agitation has not blinded us to the 
necessity of effecting, by some means 
or other, a complete change in the 
social arrangements of the unhappy 
country which is torn by it. 

The Government has done for the 
people of Ireland many things for 
which the people were instructed to 
clamour. ft repealed the penal laws, 
and thereby restored to vigour and 
vitality the Roman Catholic religion, 
just as in Ireland it was expiring. 
Now nobody can refuse to the au- 
thors of that measure the praise that 
is due to the very best intentions, for 
there is something in the idea of per- 
secution on account of religion which 
revolts every good feeling within 
us. Yet harsh as the sentence may 
read, we are not inclined to number 
this among the judicious acts ofa by- 
gone generation. It was the — 
laws, under which the Scottish Epis- 
copalians and Roman Catholics suf- 
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fered, that alone restored order to 
Scotland. Harsh they were, and 
iniquitous, if considered as mere iso- 
lated arrangements; but when taken 
as links in the chain which was to 
bind the several parts of the empire 
together, experience has demonstrated 
their wisdom. For they, and nothing 
else, put out that restless and tur- 
bulent spirit which every where pre- 
vailed, bnt especially in the High- 
lands, and which would have shewn 
itself again on any convenient occa- 
sion, had they not been preserved 
in their stringency till their work 
was complete. In like manner, we 
are satisfied that had the penal laws 
been continued in Ireland but a few 
years beyond the period when their 
repeal took place, there would have 
been as little disposition to rebel in 
Connaught, at this day, as there is in 
Kent. Our own mistaken lenity has 
rendered a large portion of our fel- 
low-subjects “ aliens to us” in re- 
ligion, if not in language and in 
blood ; and now we wonder that their 
dreams should be continually of in- 
dependence, as if we kept them in 
bondage, instead of sharing with them 
our constitution and our rights!!! 
Again, the sanction of Government 
being given to the open celebration 
of the Popish worship, the political 
restrictions under which the pro- 
fessors of that creed had heretofore 
lain must, it was supposed, be re- 
laxed. The elective franchise was 
accordingly bestowed upon Roman 
Catholic freeholders, while the clergy, 
the nobility, and the gentry, for 
whom nothing was done, still re- 
mained stigmatised or neglected. 
But this was a state of things which 
could not continue. It threw large 
political power into hands which 
were not likely to use it with mode- 
ration, and brought into contact with 
the established institutions of the 
country an influence which was vio- 
lently opposed to them. Hence arose 
the Catholic question, a demand which 
originated, not with the Roman 
Catholics themselves, but with Pro- 
testant parties, rivals on the hustings, 
and anxious, at all hazards, to tri- 
umph one over the other. The 
candidate who felt that he was weak 
among the old constituencies, sought 
to strengthen himself by appealing to 
the new. He spoke to them of equal 
rights, and by a promise to vote for 
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much more than they required, en- 
gaged them to return him to par- 
lament. The example which he set 
was, of course, followed by his anta- 
gonist, till, by and by, a project, 
mooted as a mere stalking-horse for 
party, came to engross a principal 
share of the attention of the legis- 
lature. Thus fostered and flattered 
into importance, the claims of the 
Roman Catholics for extended rights 
grew into demands, the vehemence of 
which, not less than the numerical 
strength of the parties urging them, 
rendered it dangerous to concede, yet 
hardly less so to grant them. 

It is much to be regretted that 
this vexed question was not settled at 
the period of the Union. The Go- 
vernment of that day stood virtually 
pledged to grant what the Papists re- 

uired; while the circumstances of 
the times were favourable to the 
completion of almost any arrangement 
into which it might have been judged 
expedient to enter for that purpose. 
There would have been no reluct- 
ance on the part of the hierarchy 
then to yield the veto, or, indeed, any 
other demand which the legislature 
might have made, provided always 
the faith and worship sanctioned by 
the Church escaped restriction. But 
George III., with all his virtues, and 
they were many, was somewhat want- 
ing in political foresight; and his 
ministers felt too deeply for his ho- 
nest and insuperable prejudices to 
press upon him amatter to which they 
were entirely opposed. The conse- 
quence was, that the Union was 
effected without an emancipation mea- 
sure going along with it; and that 
an admirable ground of complaint 
remained for such as found it their 
interest to get up grievances, and 
establish a character in pressing 
them. Not that we are weak enough 
to imagine that the granting of the 
Catholic claims, a few years sooner 
or later, would have effected any 
serious improvement in the social 
condition of Ireland. Concession after 
concession has been made to the poli- 
tical prejudices of the Irish; yet the 
people continue precisely what they 
were,—the poorest, the idlest, the 
most wretched population in Europe. 
And though some of these were not 
only late in coming, but seem to have 
been yielded rather to clamour than 
to reason, the inferences which we are 
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justified in drawing from the results 
produced remain precisely what they 
were. With the best imtention in 
the world, the Imperial Government 
and Legislature have, in point of fact, 
done nothing for Ireland. They have 
granted to its inhabitants political 
rights which the latter neither value 
nor understand, while they have left 
them, as far as their social and do- 
mestic necessities are concerned, in 
the same state of melancholy de- 
pression in which, at the Union, they 
found them. 

Ilowever able and zealous in his 
calling an agitator may be, he cannot 
go to work without having some os- 
tensible grievance to complain about. 
Moreover, his grievance, to be ef- 
fective, must be of an abstract and 
admitted kind, something which shall 
attract the attention and engage the 
sympathies of the good as well as of 
the bad,—of the rich as well as of 
the poor. He who becomes the ad- 
vocate of one order in society against 
another, may succeed in dividing, 
but cannot hope to carry a whole 
people along with him. If he de- 
nounce the rich to the poor, the poor 
If he 
ain of the aggressions of the 


will oe, applaud him. 
comp 
poor upon the rich, the latter will 


support him. In like manner the 
Anti-Corn-Law Leaguer may count 
with certainty on the suffrages of the 
manufacturing population; but then 
he must make up his mind to be 
resisted to the death by agricul- 
turalists of all classes. So it is with 
the Chartist, the Socialist, the Le- 
veller, by whatever peculiarity of 
title known. Followers he will find 
7 where; because, to use the 
words of old Hooker, “ He who 
goeth about to tell mankind that 
they be badly governed, shall in no 
case lack an attentive auditory.” But 
the same process which gains for him 
these, will stir up adversarics to op- 
pose him; among whom he must 
expect to find all who have any thing 
to lose, or who desire to live under a 
well-administered state of society. 

If we look back into the history of 
Treland, we shall find that the prin- 
ciple of which we are now speaking 
has been fully admitted and skilfully 
acted upon by each of the many de- 
magogues and traitors who have 
chosen her as the field of their ope- 
rations. But among them all none 
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has so entirely understood the game 
which it was prudent to play as 
Mr. O'Connell. Upon the shoul- 
ders of Catholic Emancipation he 
raised himself to power. Mr. O’Con- 
nell is too intelligent a person, as well 
as too well acquainted with the real 
state of his country, ever to have be- 
lieved in his heart that with the 
Trish people the exclusion of Roman 
Catholics from offices of trust and 
ower operated injuriously. The am- 
Fition of a few Popish noblemen and 
gentlemen might be restrained by it, 
or their vanity wounded, which is per- 
haps the same thing; but to the great 
body of the people, the masses, large 
and small, it never came home. Still 
there it was, an excellent cheval de 
battaille, from the back of which 
a skilful sedition-monger would be 
able to shoot his arrows with great 
effect at the established institutions 
of the country; and Mr. O’Connell, 
with consummate tact and cleverness, 
made haste to bestride it. We are 
not going to wear out the patience of 
our readers by describing in detail 
the results that followed. Enough 
is done when we remind them that, 
for years before he appeared in this 
arena, the battle of Catholic Eman- 
cipation had been fought by British 
parties both within and without the 
walls of parliament ; that when first 
he joined in the struggle, he was re- 
garded as nothing more than the 
useful auxiliary to the advocates of 
relief; that by little and little he 
won his way to a prominent place 
among the combatants; and came, in 
the end, to claim, and to obtain, the 
almost undivided merit of the vic- 
tory. Moreover, his tactics were 
characterised throughout by the same 
knowledge of human nature — or at 
all events, of Irish nature — which 
distinguishes them still. The Catho- 
lic Relief Rent was a skilful mea- 
sure, not merely inasmuch as it put 
money into his own pocket, but be- 
cause it enlisted on the side of the 
object sought to be obtained the 
warmest sympathies of the contri- 
butors. For it is true every where, 
and especially true in Ireland, that, 
whatever be the importance of the 
end which you have in view, you 
cannot induce the lower orders to 
take any interest in it, unless you 
persuade them to purchase success at 
the cost of sotne personal privation. 
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Establish a free school in any parish 
in the kingdom, and there are ten 
chances to one if all your powers of 
persuasion prevail upon the poor to 
send their children there for gra- 
tuitous instruction; but demand for 
this instruction a fee from their hard- 
earned wages, and your school-rooms 
will be crowded daily. 

Another great element of Mr. 
O’Connell’s success in the war of Ca- 
tholic Emancipation, was his osten- 
tatious bigotry. Whether in sincerity 
or not, be made demigods of the 
hierarchy of Ireland. It was his 
pride and boast to proclaim himself 
on all occasions a Roman Catholic, 
not by the same profession as is made 
by Lord Sydney, Mr. Howard, or 
any other Popish gentleman, but in 
terms of abject adulation of the priest- 
hood such as a bogtrotter from the 
wilds of Connemara might blnsh to 
utter. Now, there is not on the face 
of the earth a vainer or more am- 
bitious order of men than the Popish 
hierarchy of Ireland. Their bishops 
greedily grasp at titles to which they 
have not only no right, but which 
un Act of Parliament has explicitly 
forbidden to be applied to them. 
Their priests are satisfied with no- 
thing less from the people than the 
submission of slaves to their owners. 
And it was something new when 
Mr. O'Connell first set the example 
for a gentleman voluntarily to sur- 
render this obeisance. A barbarous 
peasantry were ready enough to lick 
the dust under the feet of their 
pastors; but a counsellor—a man of 
education —and, withal, a speaker of 
acknowledged talents and influence, 
had never been seen, at least in 
modern times, so to humble himself. 
As a matter of course, the priests 
were flattered, and they recompensed 
the individual who thus elevated 
them in their own esteem, by taking 
him into their especial favour. But, 
to win the priests was to win the 
people. ‘To have the Popish clergy 
at his command was to find himself 
at the head of a body of officers who 
were both able and willing to organise 
an army of millions, and to direet 
them to any given purpose; and ad- 
mirable, in all its parts, was the 
system whereby the whole of Po- 
_ Ireland was converted into one 
1uge Catholic Association. That 
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legislature, previous to the passing of 
the Catholic Relicf Bill, tells in no 
respect against its efficacy in forcing 
on that measure. The bill which 
declared the Association to be illegal 
was accepted both by Papists and 
Protestants as a solemn farce. They 
were alike aware that its provisions 
would be carried into effect, only be- 
cause the object for,which the Asso- 
ciation had been formed was about 
to be conceded. 

We have neither the power nor 
the right to inquire into any man’s 
motives. Mr. O'Connell had repeat- 
edly declared, while the Catholic 
question was still at issue, that the 
passing of a Relief Bill would put an 
end to every thing in the shape of 
systematic agitation in Treland; yet 
the ink was scarce dry which gave 
to the enactment the force of law, 
ere he began his preparations for a 
new struggle. Inthe month of June 
1829, we tind him inviting the men 
of Clare to lead the way in demand- 
ing civil liberty, as they had already 
done in the cause of religious liberty ; 
while so early as December in the 
same year he avowed his determina- 
tion “to organise a society for the 
Repeal of the Union.” There was 
a complete oblivion of all former 
pledges here; a total disregard of 
truth and honour: but what then? 
Mr. O'Connell had changed his trade. 
He was become by profession an 
agitator. He had virtually with- 
drawn from the bar, and must find 
his means of sustenance hereafter in 
the people’s contributions; or, pro- 
bably, he has all along been a sincere 
and conscientious Repealer. It may 
be his deliberate conviction that 
Ireland, by her union with Great 
Britain, suffers grievous wrong ; and 
that till she shall be established as a 
separate and independent common- 
wealth, such wrong must continue. 
Be it so. It matters not to us 
which of these theories is the right 
one ; or whether the moving impulse 
may not, after all, be that morbid 
activity which will not permit the 
individual, who has once indulged it, 
to sit still any more. In either case, 
the evil is the same. Mr. O'Connell 
is bent upon the disruption of the 
British empire. As yet, indeed, he 
professes to seck for Ireland only a 
separate legislature. He is willing 
to acknowledge the supremacy of thie 
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British crown; and professes perfect 
loyalty to the person of the sovereign. 
Does he, indeed? But who can 
trust him? While a law, which ex- 
cluded Roman Catholics from Par- 
liament, was in force, he assured us 
that, unless that law were repealed, 
Treland would cast off her connexion 
with England; that if it were re- 
pealed, Ireland would become more 
than ever one with Great Britain. 
The law was repealed, and now he 
declares that Ireland will be con- 
tented with nothing less than a do- 
mestic legislature. Give him this, 
and you will ensure her eternal al- 
legiance to the throne; refuse it, and 
for the throne itself she will soon 
cease to have reverence. What is 
there about this man that we should 
believe him now, seeing that a pro- 
mise, scarce fifteen years old, is already 
so daringly violated ? 

It were tedious to follow, step b 
step, the course which Mr. O'Connell 
has pursued in furtherance of his 
present object. His National Political 

Jnion, his “ General Association for 
obtaining Justice for Ireland,” his 
“Precursor Society,” and so forth, 


were all but so many changes of 


name in the same great body, which 
might have been put down long 
ago had there been honesty or vigour 
enough in the Government to act 
against it. From the charge of want 
of honesty or vigour we, of course, 
except the Governments of the Duke 
of Wellington and of Earl Grey. The 
former did not remain in office long 
enough to watch over the working 
of its hazardous concession of 1829; 
the latter, in the full tide of its pro- 
sperity and power, struck a blow 
which, had it been followed up ina 
proper spirit, would have crushed 
the sedition in the bud. But, though 
they obtained a verdict against the 
Agitator, Lord Grey’s cabinet de- 
layed too long to bring him up for 
judgment, and the Act expiring under 
which he had been tried, he was let 
loose again to work his will among 
the people. We deceive ourselves if 
Lord Stanley, to whose manliness the 
prosecution of 1831 was owing, has 
not regretted, a thousand times, that 
it should have ended insmoke. For 
though, in the course of the next 
four years, the man was repeatedly 
denounced even from the throne,— 
though the chiefs of the ministerial 
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party declared over and over again, 
that, while they had the greatest 
horror and dread of civil war, still 
they would prefer it to a Repeal of 
the Union; no vigorous steps were 
taken to stay the progress of the 
sedition. Had Lord John Russell 
followed up his admirable speech of 
the 6th of February, 1833, by asking 
leave to settle the question by Act of 
Parliament, who can doubt that leave 
would have been granted? Secure 
in the support of the great Conser- 
vative party, and enjoying among 
their own a degree of popularity 
such as no Government ever attained 
to before—they had but to propose a 
bill declaring the Repeal Agitation 
high treason, and it would have 
been carried. This, however, they 
did not judge it expedient to attempt, 
and the consequences are before us. 
We have no wish to infuse into 
this paper any the most minute 
touch of party spirit. The question 
under discussion is too serious to ad- 
mit of it: besides which, we con- 
scientiously believe that in all Eng- 
land and Scotland there are not two 
opinions as to the necessity of pre- 
serving the Legislative Union be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland 
entire. While, therefore, we lament 
that the Whigs, in the day of their 
strength, should have omitted to 
guard against a danger which they 
felt and declared to be imminent, we 
gladly draw a veil over their conniy- 
ance at the growth of this serious 
danger during their season of weak- 
ness. If it be allowable in public 
men to cling to office as the drown- 
ing wretch clings to his oar, then 
there is not one word to be said 
against the Litchfield House Com- 
pact, or the hundred and one evils 
that have arisen out of it. The 
Whigs knew by that time, that with- 
out the support of Mr. O'Connell and 
his tail they could not hold office a 
week. They had, therefore, no al- 
ternative between a return to the 
opposition benches and the adoption 
of the perilous course which Mr. 
O'Connell required them to pursue. 
They chose the latter, and they are 
responsible for the choice. For it 
affords not the smallest justification 
of their decision, that they counted 
on being able to preserve peace in 
Ireland through the instrumentality 
of Mr. O'Connell and the priests. 
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Peace, no doubt, they might thus 
preserve; such peace, at least, as a 
rampant faction would be pleased to 
ruarantee; peace, dependent from 
10ur to hour on the subserviency of 
the cabinet to Mr. O’Connell, and the 
exercise by the Popish party of a 
grinding tyranny over the Protest- 
ants. There would be peace doubtless 
so long as the Government professed 
its willingness to throw all power 
and patronage into the hands of the 
Papists—to give up the Church to 
lunder, and its clergy to insult. 
But let the minister only presume to 
remonstrate —— yea, let the houses of 
parliament refuse their sanction to 
the wild projects and extravagant de- 
mands of the Pacificator—and where 
were the high contracting parties 
then? <A reference to the pages of 
the Annual Register for 1840 and 
1841 will shew. In the former of 
these years, the House of Commons 
had begun to exhibit a manifest dis- 
taste for the general policy of the 
Government; and the consequence 
was, that the cry of “ Repeal,” which 
had for some time been smothered, 
rose again upon the air. At Rath- 
mine, at Castlebar, at Galway, at 
Tuam, and at half-a-dozen other 
places besides, public and multitu- 
dinous meetings of Repealers were 
held. ‘The whole of Ireland, indeed, 
was organised as completely and os- 
tentatiously as it is organised now; 
yet not one word was uttered, nor one 
movement made, either by the Go- 
vernment or its supporters — we do 
not say to suppress— but not so much 
as to discountenance the proceeding. 
The friends of the late Government 
will say that a cabinet, which had 
lost its hold upon the House of 
Commons, was powerless to put down 
such an agitation as this. We must 
crave permission to contradict the 
statement. The Government might 


have seen, perhaps, the Radical sec-* 


tion of its supporters fall away; 
but for this the adhesion of the entire 
Conservative party would have more 
than made amends. The Whig ca- 
binet of 1840 was not weak on any 
point where the integrity of the 
empire might be threatened. Their 
weakness was exhibited in a very 
different manner, and originated in a 
very different cause. Could it be 
that the Whig Government of 1840 
had become indifferent to the preser- 
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vation of the union? Surely not. 
Surely they who, in 1833, had em- 
phatically declared that “the ques- 
tion of the Repeal of the Union is the 
question of separation between Eng- 
land and Ireland, and that the ques- 
tion of separation involves the de- 
struction of the British monarchy, 
and the setting up in its stead in 
Ireland a republic of the most fe- 
rocious kind,” were not, in 1840, be- 
come so faithless or perverse as to 
express or entertain a different view 
of the subject ? Alas! who will un- 
dertake to say so? For certain it is 
that the ablest and best man among 
them—even Lord John Russell him- 
self— after speaking out in language 
stronger than any yet quoted — 
after declaring it to be his deliberate 
conviction, that “an attempt to Re- 
peal the Union was an attempt to 
disunite the two countries, and to 
revolutionise the empire, was not 
ashamed on the 19th of last May to 
declare, “That with respect to the 
Repeal of the Union, the subject was 
open to amendment, or question, like 
any other act of the legislature.” 
Whatever might be the motive 
which guided them, there can be no 
doubt of the fact, that during the 
last two years of Whig ascendancy 
Lord Siem government per- 
mitted the Repeal agitation to run 
its course unchecked throughout Ire- 
land. Of the meetings held and the 
rent collected for 1840 we have al- 
ready spoken. In 1841 both meet- 
ings and rent enlarged themselves 
from day to day. ‘The meeting at 
Mullingar in January 1841 was 
calculated at one hundred thousand 
persons ; that on the Curragh of Kil- 
dare on the 14th of March at twenty 
thousand. Others followed of a like 
nature up to the 20th of August, 
when Sir Robert Peel came into 
power. And then there was a pause. 
Vow this is a curious fact. Secure 
in the supineness of the Whig go- 
vernment, Mr. O'Connell worked his 
machine vigorously for a time. In 
the month of July he had two meet- 
ings, both very numerous; on the 
16th of August there was a third; 
but no more was heard of all 
through the summer, nor, indeed, 
till the very end of winter, the 27th 
of December. Why was this? Be- 
cause the Agitator was afraid. He 
had heard Sis projects denounced 
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from the opposition benches by the 
man into whose hands the reins of 
government were now passed, and he 
naturally expected that the first use 
made of power by the Conservatives 
would be to put him down. With 
characteristic caution he, therefore, 
suspended his movements, and lay 
by, as it were, to watch the result. 
But the forbearance of the Govern- 
ment deceived him. He attributed 
to cowardice a line of conduct which 
was dictated at once by good taste 
and good sense; and he plunged 
once more with greater recklessness 
than ever into the turmoil of sedition. 
He has reaped his reward. 

We plead guilty to the charge of 
having participated, to a certain ex- 
tent, in the impatience which was 
generally felt and expressed at the 
delay of the Government to declare 
itself. Not that we ever distrusted 
the present cabinet. The readers 
of this Magazine, by referring to 
our August Number, will see that 
we there avow a conviction that 
no great while would elapse after 
the prorogation of parliament ere 
matters would come to an issue. 
For we were not inattentive ob- 
servers of that quiet but judicious 
policy, which, by preparing against 
the worst, obviates all real dan- 
ger, even in a struggle like the 
present. While the shouters at the 
Corn Exchange were giving free li- 
cense to their tongues, and thé 
speakers at monster meetings and 
Repeal feasts, working up the people 
to madness, Sir Robert Peel and the 
Duke were drawing round them the 
net in which they are now happily 
taken. It is impossible to speak in 
terms sufficiently commendatory of 
the judgment, and temper, and skill, 
which the Government has exhibited 
throughout. There has been no pre- 
mature blustering, no bringing weak 
detachments into contact with crowds, 
but an unostentations equipment of 
forts, barracks, and _ store-houses, 
and a gradual gathering to a point of 
a military force which should render 
all thought of resistance absurd. 
And, finally, it is not till the tide of 
sedition has approached the capital 
that they resolve to interfere. Then, 
when all the Agitator’s arrangements 
are complete, when he flatters him- 
selfthat the authorities are thoroughly 
cowed, and that his object, at last, 
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whatever that may be, is gained, 
down they come upon him like a 
thunderbolt, and his feebleness is laid 
bare to the whole world. For it 
was not the least prudent part of 
the arrangement that the proclama- 
tion should have been kept back till 
time to transfer the meeting from 
Clontarf to some other position was 
wanting. The meeting had been 
called—called, too, by him who had 
repeatedly defied the Government to 
try its strength with him; and on 
his own ground, and at his own hour, 
the challenger is beaten without one 
drop of blood having been shed. 

That the Government have done no 
more than their duty,—that they 
were not only justified, but com- 
velled, to interpose as they have done, 
is a position which admits of proof 
clear as the sun at noon-day. Not to 
dwell upon a matter of opinion — 
though we believe that to agitate for 
the Repeal of the Union is itself 
an offence against the laws—the 
language employed by Mr. O’Con- 
nell and his satellites, at public meet- 
ings, public dinners, and elsewhere, 
has been, in a thousand different in- 
stances, seditious in the extreme. 
Moreover, the perfect state of disci- 
pline to which the Repealers were 
brought, their habits of obedience to 
the word of command, the expecta- 
tions excited in them, the promises 
daily reiterated, were all inconsistent 
with the purposes of government, 
and incompatible with its continued 
existence. We could fill a volume 
with extracts from the speeches of 
Mr. O'Connell alone, every one of 
which would prove more than a vin- 
dication of the Government in the 
course which it has taken. But for 
this we cannot afford space. A few 
flowers of oratory culled from ora- 
tions uttered at different periods 
within the last two months, are all 
that we consider it necessary to in- 
sert. Here they are. 

There was a gathering at Castlebar 
on the 31st of July last, whereat Mr. 
O'Connell delivered himself of a 
speech. The following sentences form 
a portion of it :— 


“The military were afraid to move 
one step against them, They had the 
inclination to trample on the Repealers if 
they had the power, and the power was 
all they wanted. * * * Attack us! 
‘They were impertinent enough to talk of 
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it at the beginning ; but they dare not 
talk of it now. Attack us! We set 
them at defiance. Look to foreign coun- 
tries, and did nothing meet their eye 
there commanding them in a voice of 
thunder to persevere? Did not the 
Americans deserve well at their hands? 
Did they not owe a debt to France? 
He had just received a communication 
from M. Rollin, written with great tact, 
and in a tone which could not fail to 
command admiration. Hurra for France! 
(The company rose and cheered. )” 


The Rey. T. Maguire, one of the 
Liberator’s brethren in affliction, was 
likewise a chief speaker on that oc- 
casion. He is eyen more warlike 
than his leader. He makes no bones 
at all about the matter :— 


“ Who spoke of blood first?” said he. 
*“« Was it not the arch-Tory Peel who first 
suggested the alternative of civil war or 
repeal?’ We, however, care not a button 
for Sir Robert. We laugh at his threats ; 
and since he has put us to our election, 
we choose Repeal, and leave him to his 
alternative.” 


At Ballinglass, county of Wick- 
low, on the 6th of August, Mr. 
O'Connell used the following ex- 
pressions :— 

“ The sergeants even of the Spanish 
army are a fine class of men, and effected 
that revolution ; but in the British army 
they are the finest, the most intelligent, 
and the most trustworthy, that ever ex- 
isted. In every other service the ser- 
geants are made officers of; but in the 
British service they have not yet learned 
to do that act of justice ; but if our cause 
goes on we will do them this piece of 
service ; for the Government will alter 
their plan, and appoint a great many of 
the sergeants to commissions, lest they 
should pronounce, and I give them ad- 
vice to do so from this spot.” 


Next day, in the Corn Exchange, 
after boasting that he had met at 
Ballinglass twelve thousand men of 
“the fighting age,” he declared “ they 
would obtain a Repeal of the Union 
by peaceable means, if they could; 
but woe to any who should dare to 
attack them !” 

At the great Tara meeting, August 
13, he said, “the Duke of Wellington 
used to talk of war; but he did so no 
longer ; and ifhe did, without mean- 
ing any disparagement to the queen's 
army; which was the bravest in the 
world, he (Mr. O'Connell) had wo- 
men enough to beat them, if neces- 


sary. 
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The same subject was resumed at 
the dinner which followed :— 


‘“ He is no statesman,” said Dan, “‘ that 
does not recollect the might that slum- 
bers in a peasant’s arm; and when you 
multiply that might by vulgar arithmetic 
to the extent of 6 or 700,000, is the 
man a statesman, or a driveller, who ex. 
pects that might will always slumber 
amidst grievances continued,—oppression 
endured too long, and the determination 
to allow them to cure themselves, and 
not take active measures to prevent the 
outbreaks which, sooner or later, will be 
the consequence of the present afflicted 
state of Ireland?” 


No doubt the demagogue always 
takes care to fence himself round 
with peaceful declarations. The 
threatened outbreak will not take 
place while he lives. No. But 
what then? 


** Sooner or later, if they do not cor- 
rect the evil, and restore to Ireland her 
power of self-government, the day will 
come when they will rue their present 
want of policy, and will weep, perhaps, 
in tears of blood, for their want of consi. 
deration and kindness to a country 
whose people would reward them amply 
by the devotion of their hearts and the 
vigour of their arms.” For, “ we are in 
a state of transition, that is certain; and 
to what? To anarchy, confusion, and 
bloodshed. Oh, that may be so, if Eng. 
lishmen make that damnable choice.” 


In other words, unless Englishmen 
consent to the Repeal of the Union; 
unless the queen, the lords, the com- 
mons, and the country be coerced by 
the moral power which is now la- 
bouring to establish an independent 


legislation for Ireland, anarchy, 
confusion, and bloodshed must fol- 
low; because “ we are determined to 
have Repeal— peaceably, if we can; 
but, at all events, Repeal.” 

This is pretty well; yet even the 
eloquent allusions to “ anarchy, con- 
fusion, and blood,” are left in the 
shade by the following. At the Ros- 
common meeting, held on the 20th of 
August, the braggart thus delivered 
himself :— 

“The oldest among them would live 
to see the restoration of the Irish parlia. 
ment, and to catch the echoes of the 
shout which, passing from Connaught to 
Connemara, would greet Roscommon with 
the ery of ‘Old Ireland and Liberty!’ 
Napoleon had boasted of his body-guard ; 
but he (Mr. O.) could boast of a more 
than imperial guard, Christian guard of 
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virtuous teetotallers, The man who 
drank might, to be sure, elevate his cou- 
rage thereby, and go to the battle-field ; 
but in a little time he became tired, and 
was good for nothing. But if he bad to 
go to battle, he would have the strong 
and steady teetotallers with him; the 
teetotal bunds would play before them, 
and animate them in the time of peril ; 
their wives and daughters, thanking God 
for their sobriety, would be praying for 
their safety ; and he told them there was 
not an army in the world that he would 
not fight with his teetotallers. Yes, 
teetotalism was the first sure ground on 
which rested their hope of sweeping 
away Saxon domination, and giving Ire. 
land to the Irish.” 


And, lest there should be any mis- 
take as to his meaning,— lest any 
silly person might fall into the error 
of supposing that the orator was not 
ready to become the general in the 
cause of Repeal, he, first of all, 
wishes that the hour of contest was 
come ; and then goes on to say,— 


“ He was glad at the vituperation of 
their enemies, for he knew what effect it 
would have on the people. They were 
now twice as ready as before to join him 
for the Repeal ; and what were the plans 
adopted to put a stop to the movement? 
Out came the Duke of Wellington and 
Sir Robert Peel with a foolish threat of 
civil war (Groans). They were wrong 
to groan, for they had done the cause of 
Ireland more service than any other pair 
of men in Europe. He told them that 
the Irish people would not attack them ; 
but he defied them to attack the people. 
If there was any man there who would 
not fight if attacked, let him speak 
(Great cheering). There was music in 
that shout. That shout was exactly what 
he told Wellington and Peel. He had 
translated that shout into English, and 
sent it to them with, his compliments ; 
and what was the consequence? Why, 
they gave up the notion of fighting them ; 
aud he laughed heartily at that, and they 
might laugh too.” 


Adroit as we admit the Agitator 
to be, and clever of fence as accom- 
= rogues usually are, we defy 
nim to get out of the scrape into 
which his vehemence or his vanity 
hurried him when he gave utterance 
to language such as this. If it be 
not a direct defiance to the execu- 
tive, if it do not declare as plainly as 
words can declare any thing, “Try 
to coerce us if you can, move your 
troops against us, and we will refer 
the matter in dispute to the arbitra- 
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tion of battle,” then is there no sig- 
nification at all in human language. 
And that the multitudes who listened 
accepted the brag in this sense what 
reasonable man can doubt? Mr. 
O'Connell need not tell us that he 
is, as well from constitution as from 
policy, the patron of peaceful agita- 
tion and none other. But at Ros- 
common his tactics were forgotten, 
and he will, we trust, be made to 
answer for the slip. 

But the climax of this man’s vio- 
lence and bullying was reserved till 
the queen had prorogued parliament. 
The speech with which her majesty 
dismissed her faithful lords and com- 
mons to their homes, operated like a 
blister on the raw hide of Mr. O’Con- 
nell; and he seized the first favour- 
able opportunity of replying to it in 
terms such as he knew would be 
acceptable to his hearers. At the 
monster meeting at Loughrea, on 
the 10th of last September, he played 
the state critic in these terms. The 
Arms-bill was, of course, held up to 
unmitigated ridicule, after which the 
speaker continued : — 


“The ministers felt they had become 
ridiculous. They had one stone unflung, 
one arrow in their quiver, and out they 
bring the queen. That was to terrify 
the Irish people. Why he could tell 
them that the scolding-match of two 
fishwomen was sublime to it, and much 
purer too, for the fishwomen gave each 
other fair play, but this fishwoman had it 
all on her own side. Judy took an 
unfair advantage. When they took to 
fighting, Paddy was ready with the shil- 
lelagh. Ifthey took to scolding, then he 
was ready for them; but give him a 
chance of reply. He remembered a 
phrase of the villain Castlereagh, who 
talked ofa man’s throat being cut behind 
his back. Well, that’s what the ministry 
had done with him. Who was afraid of 
the queen’s speech now? What a de. 
spicable plan to put a few words into a 
respectable lady’s mouth, instead of com- 
ing forward with some statesman-like 
plan, some device worthy ofa ministry !” 


Coming from a gentleman who has 
made so many protestations of loyalty, 
this sounds rather queer. “Our 
sweet little queen” is transformed all 
at once into “a respectable lady ;” 
yea, into “ Judy and a fishwoman!” 
for whose speech nobody cared a 
straw—so far, at least, as to become 
intimidated by it. For the highest 
authority assures us that the peace- 
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able people of Ireland are itching for 
the strife; “that, so far from shrink- 
ing from the trial, they ask him hun- 
dreds of times, ‘Oh, sir, when will 
you let is be at them?” And this 
is received with deafening shouts. 
But the speaker has his own views 
as to the proper moment when this 
brave spirit shall be let loose :— 
“Let them trust to him; he was or- 
ganising for them an Association which 
would end in success, If England be 
embroiled with any neighbouring coun. 
try, let but one little stroke of policy or 
diplomatic arrangement involve her in 
any squabble, and in twenty-four hours 
they had their parliament, When he 
had procured gentlemen in the various 
towns on his list to act as returning-offi- 
cers, then would he call his preservative 
senate of 300 Irish gentlemen around 
him, and more than one member of par- 
liament had already sought the office.” 


It will be seen from these extracts 
how steady were Mr. O’Connell’s ad- 
vances in insolence, in daring, and 
in threats of war up to the 10th 
of September. On the 13th he 
struck yet another blow by reading 
in the Corn Exchange the draft of 
his manifesto to the people of Great 
Britain wherever residing, and caus- 
ing its ee in the co- 
lumns of the newspapers, through 
the length and breadth of the land. 
The precious document is too lon 
for insertion here, for which, ibe 
there is the less necessity that its 
substance, at least, is probably fresh 
in the recollection of most of our 
readers. But that it was put forth 
in the spirit which dictates what is 
called an ultimatum in diplomacy 
the language of Mr. J. O'Connell at 
the very next meeting of the Associa- 
tion shews :— 


“ Let not,” said the orator, ‘‘ the peo- 
ple of Ireland suppose that they were 
to be allowed to continue suffering and 
patiently enduring for ever. Let them 
rather be assured of this, that the moment 
all hope of relief by constitutional means 
vanished, the moment the powers given 
them under the constitution for obtaining 
their rights were found useless, and 
they could no longer entertain hope of 
success by peaceable means, that mo- 
ment they would find that the very men 
who now called upon them to be peace. 
able and to endure, would be the first to 
say to them, ‘ Endure no longer, we will 
head you in any ——’” 


Any what? We cannot under- 
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take to say positively, because the 
rest of the sentence was lost amid the 
“cheers of the meeting ;” but in the 
sentence that follows we find enough 
whereon to found a shrewd guess :— 


“To this,” continued the honourable 
gentleman, “ we pledge ourselves in the 
face of high Heaven, by our lives, by our 
fortunes, such as they may be, and by 
our sacred honour. And as we do pledge 
ourselves to the Irish people, we call 
upon them in their turn to have confi- 
dence in us, and to await their time; and 
if that time do not come, if our expecta- 
tations be disappointed, and if our pre. 
sent hopes turn out to be groundless, 
we shall then be ready to try other 
means.” 


There is no mistaking this; and 
it would be ridiculous to argue that 
because it was not spoken by Daniel 
O'Connell himelf, he, Daniel, is free 
from responsibility. We have never 
charged the Agitator with a design 
of involving his country in rebellion. 
We believe, on the contrary, that he 
is too deficient in animal courage to 
take a part in any movement which 
might put his neck in danger. But 
are we to be told that he is, there- 
fore, blameless? Surely not. His 
calumnies, his art, his reiterated abuse 
of established institutions, have 
wrought the people < to a state of 
frenzy, and whether he speak the 
words or gather men to receive them 
with cheers, for such threats as these 
he is clearly responsible. But hear 
himself. 


At the Re dinner at Water- 
ford, which followed the great meet- 
ing of September 24th, Mr. O'Connell 
declared, “that his first anxiety was 
to wrest from the present judges the 
administration of the law at petty 
sessions, and vest it in a tribunal of 
no Saxon constitution, but originat- 
ing in the generous disposition of the 
people.” Any where except on the 
field, by any process save that of 
battle, Mr. O'Connell is ready enough 
to play the part of a traitor; and 
the game for which he throws is, it 
must be admitted, sufficiently large, 
even on his own shewing,— 


“The Morning Post,” continued he, 
“said it was not Lord De Grey who was 
now Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, but one 
Daniel O'Connell. They were not so 
wrong after all, for Lord De Grey might 
exhaust his lungs before he could collect 
the ten thousandth part of such a meeting 
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as they had that day witnessed. He 
would meet Lord De Grey foot to fuot 
to see which of them was Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland.” 


So much for the speeches of Mr. 
O'Connell and his coadjutors. Now 
for a few specimens of the effect 
which they have produced upon the 
inflammable minds of the poor Irish. 
Our readers have, probably, not for- 

tten a long letter signed “ Phila- 
ethes,” which appeared in the 
Morning Chronicle of the 14th of 
last month, and was from thence 
transferred to most of the daily news- 
papers. We regret that we haye no 
space at our command to transcribe 
the whole of it, for it is doubly 
important; first, as speaking a lan- 
guage the truth of which cannot be 
questioned ; and next, as coming from 
a quarter where there is certainly no 
disposition to exaggerate the danger 
to which Whig supineness, to say 
the least of it, has given rise. After 
referring to his own belief that 
O’Connell’s conduct was throughout 
a piece of gigantic blarney, the 
writer adds,— 

‘« It soon became apparent to me, after 
my arrival in Ireland, that although this 
view of the case was perfectly correct as 
far as O'Connell was concerned, the mat- 
ter bad taken much deeper root. Other 
leaders besides O’Connell either appeared 
on the stage, or skulked behind the 
scenes; and, above all, it was evident 
that the great mass of the Roman Catho- 
lic peasantry had thoroughly taken the 
matter to heart. The people were burst- 
ing with Repeal. They had, moreover, 
fully made up their minds fo the sa- 
crifices consequent upon a popular 
rising, and had familiarised themselves 
to all the contingencies of an insurrec- 
tion in an extraordinary degree. There 
was not a single important point con- 
nected with the subject on which they 
were not prepared with a good military 
answer; and in whatever part of the 
country the question might be asked, you 
were sure of receiving the same answer 
in substance, and, generally speaking, in 
nearly the same words. This last-men- 
tioned circumstance proves to demon. 
stration that the plans of operation with 
which the heads of the peasantry were 
filled did not originate with themselves, 
but that they had emanated from some 
common source, and were, in fact, the in- 
structions of superior minds, which had 
been carefully prepared to suit the exi- 
gency of the case, and had been after- 
wards disseminated by means of some 
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established organisation among the 
people. 

“Ifthe Rebellion of 1798 were spoken 
of, the remark invariably made was to 
this effect : ‘ Those, sir, were the days of 
drinking whisky. Our people fay drunk 
in the ditches, and the troops obtained an 
easy victory. But now we are a sober, 
temperate, and religious people.’ If I 
heard this remark made once, I heard it 
fifty times, 

“If the superiority of disciplined over 
undisciplined troops were adverted to, 
the answer was always of this kind: 
‘Oh, sir! you don't suppose we shall 
give you the advantage of fighting a 
pitched battle with us? We shall rise in 
our counties and baronies, and do all we 
want (which means, making a clean sweep 
of the Protestants), and when the troops 
arrive, they will find the people quietly at 
plough, and we shall be doing our work 
elsewhere.’ Reference was also con- 
stantly made to cutting off convoys and 
detached parties, by lining the hedges 
with pikemen and closing upon them, in 
the way that was practised with some 
success during the Rebellion of 1798, and 
subsequently, on the occasion of several 
well-known conflicts with the police. 

“* Workmen were employed in boring 
loopholes in the walls of the first barrack 
which I happened to pass. A person 
who was with me pointed with his thumb 
to the people so employed, and said, 
‘ Pretty nonsense that, sir. When the 
boys rise, they will pull the soldiers out 
by their shoulders.’ I asked him to ex- 
plain himself, and he went on to say that 
the walls of the barracks would be scaled 
in every direction by night, and that the 
people would tumble in over by thousands, 
and squeeze the troops to death, if they 
did not take them out and throw them 
into the river. 

“ There is another horrible prevailing 
idea, which really startled me the first 
time I heard it. I was waiting for my 
car early in the morning in the street of 
a small, sulky, ill-conditioned town, when 
seeing a farmer’s wife setting up a potato 
stall, I asked her the price of her potatoes. 
She gave me a civil answer ; but two men 
were standing by, one of whom said, 
without my having previously addressed 
him, or having made any remark calcu- 
lated to encourage the observation, ‘ We 
shall eat wheaten bread next year, sir.’ I 
was really unable to make out his drift, 
and told him good-humouredly, that I 
was very glad to hear it, but begged to 
know how the change would be brought 
about. ‘ There will be fewer of us, sir,’ 
was the reply. I then began to under- 
stand his meaning, and, as I encouraged 
him to speak out, he proceeded to say 
that there were eight millions of them, 
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that the land was not able to bear them, 
that one or two millions might be spared 
with advantage, and that the country 
would be for the survivors. lafterwards 
heard the same idea, either in whole or 
in part, in a variety of forms, but the 
burden of the song always was, ‘ Pro- 
testant and Catholic will freely fall, and 
the land will be for the survivors.’ 

“« There is another estate in the Repeal 
ranks, of the existence of which people 
in England have no notion. There are 
the young men of Dublin. They pro- 
fess to be Irish politicians of the Emmett 
and Lord Edward Fitzgerald school ; and 
as far as the difference in the circum- 
stances of the two countries admits, they 
answer to the jeunes gens de Paris, They 
are public-spirited, enthusiastic young 
men, possessed of that description of 
crude and imperfect information on po- 
litical subjects, which induced several of 
our present Whig and Conservative 
leaders to be violent Radicals in their 
youth, ‘These young men of Dublin 
supply all the good writing, and history, 
and political philosophy, such as it 1s, 
of the party. They also supply the poe- 
try; and, in order to give some idea of 
the spirit of it, [ will quote an entire 
piece, which, although it goes the whole 
length of open warfare, falls far short of 
many other of their productions in point 
of bitterness and virulence, both against 
the English nation and their own land- 
lords and other obnoxious persons :— 


Ta cra as AaBamev 
waidss “EAAnvay ayupesy. 

morapsdeyv sx bow To cespece 
as veshn ure rodwy. 


“ Can the depths of the ocean afford you 
not graves, 

That you come thus to perish afar o'er 
the waves ; 

To redden and swell the wild torrents 
that flow 

Through the valley of vengeance, the 
dark Abarlow ? 


The clangour of conflict o’erburdens the 
breeze, 

From the stormy Slieve Bloom to the 
stately Galtees ; 

Your caverns and torrents are purple 
with gore, 
Slievenamon, Glencoloe, 
Galtymore! 


and sublime 


The sun-burst that slumber’d embalm’d 
in our tears, 

Tipperary! shall wave o’er thy tall 
mountaineers ! 

And the dark hill shall bristle with sabre 
and spear, 

While one tyrant remains to forge mana- 
cles here, 
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The riderless war-steed careers o’er the 
lain, 

With a shaft in his flank and a blood. 
dripping mane, 

His gallant breast lubours, and glare his 
wild eyes ; 

He plunges in torture—falls, shivers, and 
dies. 


Let the trumpets ring triumph! the ty- 
rant is slain : 

He reels o’er his charger, deep pierced 
through the brain ; 

And his myriads are flying like leaves on 
the gale, 

But who shall escape from our hills with 
the tale ? 


For the arrows of vengeance are show'r- 
ing like rain, 

And choke the strong rivers with islands 
of slain, 

Till thy waves, ‘lordly Shannon,’ all 
crimsonly flow, 

Like the billows of bell with the blood of 
the foe. 


Ay! the foemen are flying, but vainly 
they fy— 

Revenge, with the fleetness of lightning, 
can vie : 

And the septs from the mountains spring 
up from each rock, 

Aud rush down the ravines like wolves 
on the flock, 


And who shall pass over the stormy 
Slieve Bloom, 

To tell the pale Saxon of tyranny’s doom ; 

When, like tigers from ambush, our 
fierce mountaineers, 

Leap along from the crags with their 
death-dealing spears ? 


They came with high boasting to bind 
us as slaves; 

But the glen and the torrent have yawned 
for their graves ; 

From the gloomy Ardfinnan to wild 
tole 

From the Suir to the Shannon—is red 
with their gore. 


By the soul of Heremon! our warriors 
may smile, 

To remember the march of the foe through 
our isle ; 

Their banners and harness were costly 
and gay, 

And proudly they flash’d in the summer 
sun’s ray ; 


The hilts of their falchions were crusted 
with gold, 

And the gems on their helmets were 
bright to behold. 

By Saint Bride of Kildare! but they 
moved in fair show— 

To gorge the young eagles of dark Abare 
low 
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‘« Popular ballads from the same work- 
shop, of the same general description, 
but of a coarser and simpler kind, are 
openly sung in the streets of the towns 
and villages, and form not the least im- 
portant part of the system of measures 
which has been adopted for the purpose 
of inflaming the people.” 

There is not an assumption ad- 
vanced here but may be borne out by 
a thousand proofs, if proofs were 
wanting. The poor Irish are, or, at 
least were, as completely under the 
influence of a spell as was Amadis 
of Gaul, in the Castle of Archilaus 
the Enchanter; and zealously—and 
let us add, with consummate talent 
and skill—have the writers of the 
work from which the above song is 
taken, laboured to retain them there. 
It is a long while, indeed, since we 
have seen any popular poetry, which 
we felt to be at the same time so 
touching and so mischievous as that 
which appears from week to week in 
the columns of the Nation newspaper. 
We would willingly transfer a whole 
garland of these wild flowers to our 
own pages, had not the Quarterly 
Review tor last September anticipated 
us. Yet we cannot refuse to give 
insertion to the following, which we 
know not how to condemn because 
they are so full of beauty :— 

“The work that should to-day be 
wrought 

Defer not till to-morrow ; 

The help that should within be sought 

Scorn from without to borrow. 

Old maxims these—yet stout and true— 

They speak in trumpet tone, 

To do at once what is to do, 

And trust ourselves alone. 


Too long our Irish hearts we schooled, 
In patient hope to hide ; 

By dreams of English justice fooled, 
And English tongues that lied. 

That hour of weak delusion’s past, 
The empty dream has flown ; 

Our hope and strength, we find at last, 
Is in ourselves alone. 


Ay ! bitter hate, or cold neglect, 
Or lukewarm love, at best, 

Is all we've found or can expect, 
We aliens of the west. 

No friend, beyond her own green shore, 
Can Erin truly own ; 

Yet stronger is her trust, therefore, 
In her brave sons alone, 

— a ae ee 

The foolish word ‘ impossible’ 
At once for aye disdain ; 

No power can bar a people’s will 
A people’s right to gain, 
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Be bold, united, firmly set, 
Nor flinch in word or tone— 

We'll be a glorious nation yet, 
Redeemed—erect—alone.” 


Again :— 


‘* Who fears to speak of Ninety-eight ? 
Who blushes at the name? 
When cowards mock the patrivt’s fate, 
Who hangs his head for shame? 
He’s all a knave, or half a slave, 
Who slights his country thus ; 
But a true man, like you, man, 
Will fill your glass with us. 


We drink the memory of the brave, 
The faithful and the few— 
Some lie far off beyond the wave, 
Some sleep in Ireland, too ; 
All—all are gone—but still live on 
The fame of those who died ; 
All true men, like you, men, 
Remember them with pride. 


Some on the shores of distant lands 
Their weary hearts have laid, 

And by the stranger’s heedless hands 
Their lonely graves were made ; 

But, though their clay be far away 
Beyond the Atlantic foam— 

In true men, like you, men, 
Their spirit ’s still at home. 


The dust of some is Irish earth ; 
Among their own they rest ; 

And the same land that gave them birth 
Has caught them to her breast ; 

And we will pray that from that clay 
Full many a race may start 

Of true men, like you, men, 
To act as brave a part. 


They rose in dark and evil days 
To right their native land ; 
They kindled here a living blaze 
That nothing shall withstand. 
Alas! that Might can vanquish Right— 
They fell, and pass’d away ; 
But true men, like you, men, 
Are plenty here to-day, 


Then here’s their memory—may it be 
For us a guiding light, 

To cheer our strife for liberty, 
And teach us to unite. 

Through good and ill, be Ireland’s still, 
Though sad as theirs your fate ; 

And true men be you, men, 
Like those of Ninety-eight.” 


Of the influence of poetry and 
music over a highly sensitive people, 
it would be a sheer waste of time to 
speak. They are all but irresistible ; 
and when they come upon the back 
of such a course of agitation as 
O'Connell and the priests have for 
the last twenty years fomented, 
who will undertake to say to what 
consequences they may not lead? For 
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the young men who thus appeal to 
their excited countrymen in verse, 
ply them with periodical doses of 
sedition and treason in good round 
prose. Their memorable manifesto, 
addressed to the English, or Saxon, 
must be fresh in the recollection of 
all who follow their pages ; and they 
certainly do not there mince the 
matter. They will accept nothing at 
the hands of a united parliament ; no, 
not even the church’s overthrow 
and a fixed tenure. They will have 
Repeal, and nothing short of Repeal 
can satisfy them 

With these facts staring them in 
the face, with such conclusive evi- 
dence of a conspiracy before them, 
we do not think that the sourest 
of the Whig faction will venture to 
say of Sir Robert Peel’s Government 
that it has overshot the mark. The 
Repealers had, indeed, closed every 
avenue of escape against themselves. 
They denounced all approach to 
compromise; they had raised the 
standard of unconditional Repeal, 
and sworn to strike it only with their 
lives. What was the Government to 
do? They could not negotiate with 
persons so committed. Their duty 


to their sovereign and to the country 


forbade them to give way. They 
must bring the question to the issue 
of a trial; and they have done so. 
Neither will it avail to say that Mr. 
O'Connell already gives in. If it be 
true that the Whig party ever con- 
templated a coalition with the Re- 
pealers on the terms at which some 
of the Repeal organs hint, then are 
the Whigs disgraced for ever. But 
we give no credit to such an idle 
rumour. This new device of O’Con- 
nell, though manifest treason to his 
own party, is quite as inadmissible 
as Repeal. He can take nothing from 
his motion towards federalism, exeept 
an increase of shame to himself. 

We are not going to enter this 
month upon the wide field of “ Jus- 
tice to Ireland,” properly so called. 
We have left ourselves no room so 
much as to glance at the subject. 
We know that the practical evils 
that affect the land are both many 
and palpable. Yea, and we verily 
believe that by a vigorous and hu- 
mane course of legislation they are 
open, at least, to amelioration. But 
at the close of a long paper it would 
be profitless so much as to enumerate 
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them. Neither, indeed, is this the 
time to talk of measures of peace, 
when, as yet, the spirit of war 1s still 
unsubdued among us. Before the 
Government can take a single ste 
towards redressing grievances whic 
really exist, it must extinguish alto- 
gether the flame of republicism by 
putting the preachers of sedition to 
silence. The whole of the Repeal 
humbug must be scattered to the 
winds. The meetings of the Repeal 
Association must be put down; by 
proclamation, if this shall suffice ; by 
positive act of parliament, should 
such a course be necessary. More- 
over, the Government which has gone 
so far, and with such perfect success, 
need not hesitate to go a great deal 
farther. The whole empire is with 
them. Whigs as well as Tories — 
——- the more respectable of the 

icals themselves, will all give them 
their support, should support be 
needed. For whatever men’s foolish 
crotchets may be about universal 
suffrage, and so forth, no sane native 
of England or Scotland would eudure 
to see the United Kingdom dismem- 
bered. 


And now one word, before we lay 
aside the pen, concerning the contest 
which has just terminated for the 
representation of the city of London. 
We do not pretend to conceal that 
we are both mortified and disap- 
pointed by the result. We had flat- 
tered ourselves that London, not less 
than the country at large, was be- 
ginning to feel that the present Go- 
vernment had gone at least as far in 
the direction of what is called free- 
trade as a regard to public faith 
would allow. We were, therefore, 
sanguine, notwithstanding the disad- 
vantages under which Mr. Baring la- 
boured, that he would have retained 
his place at the head of the poll. 
But it is not so. Lukewarmness in 
one direction, absence from town in 
another, and some little unpopularity 
attaching, we are afraid, to the name, 
have given occasion for a triumph, 
of which the Whigs and their allies, 
the Anti-Corn-Law League, are sure 
to make the most. Be it so. The 
Conservative party were, perhaps, 
too sanguine in supposing that, at 
this season of the year, they could 
cope successfully with the ten-pound 
householders of Houndsditch and Al- 
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dermanbury; or possibly some blame 
may rest with those who, professing 
to support Conservative principles, 
were yet disinclined to give up, even 
at such a season, a pleasure to duty. 
But however this may be, the fact is 
indisputable that, in the first con- 
senteh election, which has occurred 
since Sir Robert Peel became minis- 
ter, the Government candidate has 
been beaten in the City, though all 
the weight of official influence was 
with him. 

We repeat that we regret this. 
We wish that the result had been 
different. Yet we are far from re- 
garding it as any indication that the 
popularity of the present Govern- 
ment is on the wane. On the con- 
trary, when we call to mind the 
frightful forebodings which were en- 
tertained immediately after the Re- 
form-bill had become law in regard 
to the metropolitan districts we cannot 
help feeling that, though the party 
has failed on this occasion to gain 
one additional seat in the House of 
Commons, their principles are more 
and more identifying themselvesevery 
day with the opinions and wishes of 
the great body of electors throughout 
the empire. Mr. Baring’s minority 
exceeds, by upwards of seventy, the 
amount of suffrages Which, at the 
last general election, returned to par- 
liament the gentleman who came in 
at the head of the poll; and seeing 
that only 13,000 out of 19,000 
electors have recorded their votes, 
we do not think that even the victors 
will refuse to acknowledge that a 
litle more of exertion by the Con- 
servative constituency, With a little 
sacrifice here and there of personal 
ease to public duty, would have re- 
versed the position of the candidates 
on the po'l, and secured for Mr. 
Baring his seat. We have not heard 
that the Whig-Radical committees 
complain that any of those on whom 
they relied failed them at the polling 
booths. We happen to know that 
the positive disappointments on the 
other side exceeded three hundred. 
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As far as the representation of the 
capital is concerned, parties remain 
precisely where they were. What is 
there then to alarm or seriously vex 
the Conservativesin this? Nothing. Is 
not the Government gathering golden 
opinions both at home and abroad 
for the vigour as well as prudence of 
its general policy? Do we not see 
trade reviving under their hands? 
Is not Ireland becoming pacified ? 
Are not the news from India and 
China cheering in the extrenie? Ts 
not Europe quict and disposed to 
remain so, because English influence 
is paramount throughout? ‘Surely 
then We need not ‘complain ofa single 
defeat at the hustings, particularly as 
we'chose to enter the lists under very 
many disadvantages, of which but a 
few have been enumerated. More- 
over, so far from losing heart, be- 
cause of the share which the Leaguers 
have had in bringing about this tem- 
porary triumph, the circttmstance 
operates upon ‘us in a diametrically 
opposite direction. The electors of 
London ‘have submitted to be dic- 
tated to oti¢e; we do riot think that 
they will ‘endure a like insult a se- 
cond tirtie. The Anti-Corn-Law gen- 
tlemen will ‘do well to pitch their 
pans at the highest; for there is 
slender chance that they will ever 
be able to raise them in London any 
more. 

We end then as we began, not- 
withstanding this paltry reverse, by 
congratulating our readers on the 
prodigious accession to their strength 
which the Queen's Government have, 
within the last month, acquited. Let 
them go forward in their present 
manly course, and there can be very 
little doubt concerning the result. At 
all events, we promise them the full 
measure of support which it is in 
the power of parties so humble as 
ourselves to offer ; and we think that 
we can answer for a large proportion 
of the moral worth and intelligence 
of the country acting in a similar 
spirit. 
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